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Shoes, and ships, and sealing wax.... 


AND BAGS! 
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SERVICE 


Coast-to-Coast 
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CHAGRIN FALLS KANSAS CITY 


When American armed forces go forth 
to battle the enemy on land and sea, 
they require thousands of tons of foods 
and supplies. And, at home, stepped-up 
production calls for unprecedented ship- 
ments of commodities for industry ... 
of feeds and fertilizers for the farmer... 
of produce and food for the home front. 


The increased pace of modern wartime 
production naturally places a great 


FOR BETTER 


strain on the bag makers of America... 
and right at the time when normal 
sources of supply are either beyond 
reach or drastically restricted. But, here 
at the various Chase factories, we afe 
continuing to make the finest bags pos- 
sible from the raw materjals now avail- 
able. Careful workmanship and skillful 
printing can still make better bags. We 
know ... because we're doing it! 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 





BUFFALO GOSHEN. IND. DALLAS 
TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. LouIS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
REIDSVILLE. N. CAROLINA 


General Sales Offices, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK DENVER BOISE 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 
CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 


PORTLAND, ORE. SALT LAKE CITY 
HARLINGEN. TEXAS 
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AN ANCHOR TO WINDWARD 


The baker who meets his requirements with flour milled by one 
of the Commander-Larabee family members does not fear the buf- 
feting of uncertain elements. He has an anchorage of security, 
to safeguard the quality of his products and to maintain efficient 


shop schedules. 


Flours bearing Commander-Larabee brands have a reputation to 
uphold, won during many years of service to the baking industry. 
They are dependable flours. In whatever type or grade, they are 
milled to rigid standards and specifications, to assure that they will 


meet your needs. 


Step by step, in the milling of flours offered by our mills, we are 
guided by the will to give it our best. All that a rich fund of ex- 
perience can contribute, as well as the strictest of laboratory con- 


trol, are reflected in the flours we produce. 


Day in and day out, you can count on Commander-Larabee flours. 
They have the uniform, dependable, high quality that means so 
much in keeping your customers satisfied. Give them a chance to 


prove it to you! 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, WN. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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Wheat 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 
the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 


Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level—our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 


call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 
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HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 





Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 





SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor”’ flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 















Flours which command the quality 
Baking performance confidence of all who know them 


assured by selected at values which make it worth while 
stocks of old wheat 











for others to make their 


acquaintance. 


Your interest is 
respectfully invited 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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Uncle Sam as “Head 


country’s participation in World 

War I did the going get really 
tough for the flour milling industry. 
During the first few months after the 
establishment of the United States Food 
Administration Milling Division the 
trade went along with only a light hand 
from government on its operations. In 
his message of Aug. 29, 1917, to the mill- 
ing fraternity, Herbert Hoover, the food 
adininistrator, had indicated that the in- 
dustry would operate more or less on 
the honor system and with only such con- 
trols as would serve the main purpose 
of insuring maximum production and 
efficiency. Said he: 

“The agreement of the Food Adminis- 
tration with each miller assures the 
rights to mills in the manufacture and 
marketing of their regular brands. It 
aims at a fair and impartial] administra- 
tion of the milling industry, its sole pur- 
pose being to secure the maximum effi- 
ciency in producing flour and feed for 
our own, allied and neutral countries on 
a basis that is fair, both to the public 
interest and the milling industry. It of- 
fers a splendid opportunity for the mil- 
ler to evidence his patriotic attitude in 
the public welfare.” 


N*: until the second year of this 


Under the rather easy regulations set 
up to carry out this agreement things 
ran along rather sweetly until the close 
of the year, when new regulations of a 
far-reaching and comparatively drastic 
nature were promulgated. A more di- 
rect plan of price control for flour and 
feed was put into effect. Prices were 
fixed at seaboard points, and loca] prices 
were obtained by making allowances for 
freight. These schedules were  super- 
seded by a later plan, July 22, 1918, 
establishing definite fair prices at every 
mill point in the United States. 

License regulations at this time were 
also applied to bakers. They were 
limited in the amount of stocks of wheat 
flour, sugar and shortening that they 
could carry. Bakers of bread and rolls 
were required to use 25% substitutes, 
and bakers of other products 33 1/3% 
of wheat flour substitutes. Standard 
sizes of loaves and rolls were prescribed, 
and bakery products made in conformity 
to regulations were permitted to be 
called “victory products.” 

War bread had arrived. Wheat mil- 
lers were forbidden to use more than 
264 lbs of 58 lbs per bushel or heavier 
clean wheat in making 196 Ibs of flour, 
and of the product only 5% could be 
Clear or low grade. Previously 285 Ibs 
of wheat had been allowed. 


And finally, on Dec. 25, 1917, the 


milling industry was ordered to make 
only one kind of flour, namely, a 95% 
flour, and this was followed by regula- 
tions effective in March, 1918, making 
100% straight flour the standard—in- 
divisible into patents, clears and low 
grades. The extraction percentage be- 
came 74.3. 

The plan for regulating prices was 
found to be cumbersome. Each miller 
was to “establish from time to time a 
price at which he will sell each grade of 
flour manufactured by him, in carload 
lots for a period of 24 hours after such 
price is established.” The price of feeds 
was limited, “bran in no case to ex- 
ceed 38% of the average cost to the mill 
of one ton of wheat.” 

Confronted with such untried regula- 
tions, with the whole principle of gov- 
ernment food control still too new to 


in World War 


tic system of regulations was outlined. 
This was promptly followed by the an- 
nouncement from the Fuel Administra- 
tion of a system of heatless Mondays, 
but flour and feed millers were relieved 
to learn, a few days later, that they 
would not be affected. Bakers and other 
food manufacturers also were exempt. 

On Jan. 15 the Food Administration 
announced that the government would 
buy not to exceed 30% of the output of 
every mill in the country, for army, navy 
and export purposes. Four months later 
this amount was to be increased to 40%. 
In order to avoid freight car congestion 
demurrage costs were materially in- 
creased. The license system was extended 
to include all dealers in feeds and all 
flour mills with less than 75 bbls daily 
capacity. 

Most important of the early changes 





















“The guv’ment,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River) Roller! Mills, “seems to be havin’ a hard time 


country is goin’ to starve an’ ef we 
~don’t get all wrought up and excited 
ere’s bound to be hell to pay. ‘Then 
along comes another assistant something 
or other an’ says ef we'll all set still and 
eep our shirts on, prices'll go down 


and we'll get saved that way. I 
allow it comes back to the old 
sayin’ that ef eVerybody thought 
alike there’d be no hoss tradin’.” 








Old Dad Fetchit had his say about food control in World War I, just as he has had and 
will have his say about the infinitely more complex matters of food control in World War 
Il. Here is a sample, from an issue of The Northwestern Miller in 1917. 


be fully understood, with the labor sit- 
uation growing steadily more difficult, 
with an enormous demand for food from 
across the Atlantic, and with a shortage 
of wheat based on two successive small 
crops, it is not surprising that the milling 
industry should have felt that the pros- 
pect for 1918 was anything but reas- 
suring. The chief source of confidence 
was the almost universal feeling of re- 
liance on the sound judgment of Mr. 
Hoover, James F. Bell, head of the Mill- 
ing Division and the divisional chair- 
men. 
TIGHTENING UP THE RULES 


The new rules were scarcely in effect 
before amendments began to appear. At 
a conference of the state food adminis- 
trators with Mr. Hoover in Washington, 
Jan. 8-9, the entire food situation was 
thoroughly canvassed, and a more dras- 


was the one establishing a 50-50 system 
of substitutes, under which every re- 
tailer or consumer was obliged to buy 
one pound of substitute flour not includ- 
ing rye, for every pound of wheat flour. 
Bakers had to purchase one pound of 
substitutes for every four pounds of 
wheat flour. No miller was authorized 
to sell to any customer more than 70% 
of the amount sold to him the year be- 
fore, and the soliciting of new business 
was virtually prohibited. 

Early in February the Food Admin- 
istration inaugurated a system of bread 
rationing in hotels, restaurants and din- 
ing cars, and, effective Feb. 15, the ex- 
clusive use of “victory” fcod products 
in all public eating-places was prescribed. 

The milling industry was startled when 
it was announced, almost without warn- 
ing,, that, effective Feb. 19, all mills hav- 


Muller” 


ing ground by that time 75% of 90% 
of their average yearly output must shut 
down immediately. Other mills were 
ordered to close as soon as their grind 
reached this proportion, 

In view of the urgent demand for 
flour, particularly for the army and 
navy, it was at once apparent that this 
regulation would do an_ incalculable 
amount of harm, and accordingly on 
March 5 it was rescinded, mills being 
permitted to grind up to 90% of their 
average yearly grind without restriction. 
During the few days while the rule re- 
mained in force, its effect on the milling 
industry was thoroughly demoralizing. 

On Feb. 24 the President established 
the price of wheat for the 1918 crop on 
the basis of $2.20 for No. 1 northern 
spring and No. 1 hard winter. 


MORE WHEAT SAVING NEEDED 


Even with all that had been dune, the 
Food Administration was not satisfied 
with the wheat saving accomplished, and 
on March 9-13 a full meeting of the 
Milling Division was held in New York, 
with Mr. Hoover present. It was an- 
nounced that the national wheat con- 
sumption for the balance of the crop 
year must be reduced from its normal 
42,000,000 bus to 21,000,000. An order 
was issued limiting retail sales of wheat 
flour to any town customer to % bbl, 
and to any country customer to 4% bbl. 
Bakers were directed to reduce their 
flour purchases to 70% of the average 
monthly amount bought by them in the 
four months prior to March 1. 

On March 29, at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, many of the leading hotel men 
of the country agreed not to use wheat 
products in any form until the arrival 
of the new crop. Shortly thereafter, the 
rule prohibiting the sale of flour in less 
than 12-lb packages was rescinded, in 
order to induce buyers to keep as little 
flour as possible on hand, 

On March 30 Theodore B. Wilcox, 
chairman of the North Pacific Coast 
Milling Division, died, his place being 
filled by the appointment of J. W. Ga- 
nong, vice president of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. Early in April Don- 
ald D. Davis, executive secretary of the 
central office of the Milling Division, re- 
signed to accept a commission as major 
in the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps. 

REPORTS AND “PROFITEERING” 

Early in May a bulletin was issued by 
the Food Administration calling for full 
reports of operation from every licensed 
mill for the year ending June 30. The 
period covered by these reports was 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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High Quality Flour Fairly Priced 
Always Is a Better Buy than 
Fair or Poor Flour at Any Price 








Most intelligent and experienced flour distributors 
know this. 


When now and again they are tempted to buy 
“bargains they find it does not work out. 


We have been selling good flour to the same 
customers for many years— 


Simply because they find it does work out through 
maintained trade, quicker turnover, better margins. 


The quality is there to back up every sales claim. 








The ISMERT-HINCKE 
gig MILLING COMPANY 


Aso KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





ASSN. 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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War Topics Occupy Feed Convention 





JOHN K. WESTBERG ANALYZES PRICE 
BILL AT FRENCH LICK 


—_—<—- 
Over 600 Feed Manufacturers Attend Annual Conclave—Forward 
Bookings Hit—Co-operation Urged to Avoid 
Unnecessary Grief 


By Harvey E. YANTtTIs 
Assistant Managing Editor of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Frencu Licx, Inp.—The combination 
of the best volume of feed business 
probably in the history of the industry 
and the fact that everyone is hunting 
for answers to the many problems 
brought on by wartime regulations re- 
sulted in by far the largest convention 
in the 34-year history of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association. The 
meeting, held here June 4-6, drew an 
attendance of well over 600. 

Chief “box office” attraction was the 
appearance on the program of John K. 
Westberg, head of the grain and feed 
unit of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The large convention hall of the 
French Lick Springs Hotel was jam- 
med during his speech. Mr. Westberg 
made a frank, forceful talk on the price 
ceiling problems of the feed industry. 
He emphasized the necessity for team- 
work and honest co-operation between 
the OPA and the industry, and warned 
that if such co-operation did not develop 
voluntarily stricter and less acceptable 
forms of regimentation were virtually a 
certainty. , 

“The first duty of the feed and grain 
unit of the OPA is to the United States,” 
Mr. Westberg said, “and that duty it in- 
tends to fulfill.” 

He stressed, however, that he and his 
co-workers recognized an objective of 
putting the price regulations into effect 
with the least possible disruption of sup- 
plies and that the program must be 
practical and workable. 

“Every firm,” he said, “should have at 
least one employee to study the general 





FEED MANUFACTURERS 
RE-ELECT OFFICERS 


FRENCH Lick, INp.—AII officers of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association were re-elected at the 
annual convention of the organization, 
June 5. J. B. De Haven, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, will continue as 
chairman of the board, with Frank S. 
Sheets, G. E. Conkey Co., Cleveland, 
as vice chairman. Ralph M. Field 
was renamed president and secretary 
and W. R. Anderson, of Milwaukee, 


will again serve as treasurer. 





maximum price regulation so that he 
will understand it and its purposes thor- 
oughly, and understand how it applies 
to that firm’s operations. Otherwise, 
there will be failure to grasp that there 
are specific provisions in the regulation 
which are basic to its objectives and 
which must be enforced. 

“Such lack of understanding on the 
part of the industry will lead some who 
have not given proper study to the regu- 
lation to the belief that those in charge 
of the enforcement are ‘going off half- 


cocked,” Mr. Westberg said, “and will 
cause unnecessary grief both to the in- 
dustry and to the OPA.” 

Price ceilings involve regimentation, 
Mr. Westberg pointed out, and thus are 
bound to disturb peacetime business 
methods to some extent. 

“There are many persons,” he said, 
“who can think of 1,000 reasons why 
ceilings won’t work, but there is one all- 
important reason why they must work: 
They are an essential factor in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. You and 
I are going to have to join our whole- 
hearted efforts and make the price ceil- 
ings program work. Otherwise, it will 
blow up in our face and we will be con- 
fronted with something far worse.” 

He also gave strong emphasis to the 
desirability of eliminating forward book- 
ings. At another point he said that it 
probably would be necessary to go to 
the feed industry for confidential infor- 
mation to aid the OPA in solving some 
of the price problems. He pleaded that 
such information be given completely and 
honestly, pledging that the confidence 
would be respected and that to do other- 
wise would injure the industry. 

Discussing the work of feed control 
officials, P. B. Curtis, president of the 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials, pointed out that although stand- 
ardized chemical methods are usually 
more accurate, less expensive and better 
adapted to control work, biological meth- 
ods have been found to be useful in de- 
termining certain vitamin potencies, such 
as vitamin D in fish oils and other vita- 
min D supplements for poultry. 

“For the past two years a few growth 
tests have been made in our state control 
laboratory, designed to compare biologi- 
cal methods with chemical methods in 
evaluating feeds,” he said. “A significant 
correlation was found between the gains 
in weight of the chicks and the total pro- 
tein present in the starting feeds. In the 
first experiment 20 different starting ra- 
tions were tested and the correlation co- 
efficient was 0.55. The following year 
30 samples were tested and a correlation 
of 0.68 was found, In this test the corre- 
lation between the grams of feed con- 
sumed per gram gain in weight of the 
chicks and the protein content of the 
feeds was —0.55. 

“In other words, less feed of higher 
protein content was required to produce 
the same gain in weight,” he reported. 

Pointing out the difficulties confronting 
those who advocate the use of biological 
control methods, Mr. Curtis gave his 
opinion that the best procedure to follow 
now is to retain present methods of 
evaluation and to add to them such bio- 
logical and chemical methods which are 
found to be applicable in feed control 
work, 

Homer I. Huntington, manager of the 





Poultry and Egg National Board, told 
the convention of the promotion work 
being carried on by that organization. 

“Keep ’em informed and keep ’em fed 
is our job,” he said. “The Poultry and 
Egg National Board is the only organi- 
zation in the country which represents all 
branches of the poultry industry. Mem- 
bers of 22 national or regional industry 
organizations make up the board of 
directors.” 

Mr. Huntington pointed out the part 
the board has played in setting up the 
procurement plan for eggs and poultry 
meats for the army. He discussed the 


John B. De Haven 


re-elected to post 


John B. De Haven, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, will continue as chairman of 
the board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association during 
the coming year. He was among the di- 
rectors elected by the group for three- 
year terms. The association held its con- 
vention June 4-6 at French Lick, Ind. 





co-operation given other governmental 
agencies by the board. 

“In the short period of 18 months, 
the Poultry and Egg National Board has 
become the clearing house for poultry 
products information,” he declared. 

The following were elected to the board 
of directors of the feed manufacturers’ 
national organization for three-year 
terms: C. C. Lewis, Park & Pollard Co; 
L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co; A. F. 
Seay, Ralston-Purina Co; J. B. De Ha- 
ven, Allied Mills, Inc; W. D. Walker, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., and J. W. 
Eshelman, III, J. W. Eshelman & Sons. 
Elected for a two-year term to succeed 
C. A. Coddington, who resigned, was L. 
S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Inc. 

The nutritional session on June 5 fea- 
tured two addresses on the subject of the 
war’s effect on the supplies and utiliza- 
tion of feeds. This was covered as to 
poultry by Dr. Harry W. Titus, senior 
biological chemist, in charge of poultry 
nutrition investigations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The animal nutri- 
tion phase was dealt with by Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





Both men gave recognition to the fact 
that severe readjustments in feeding 
practices and feed manufacture will be 
made necessary by inadequate supplies of 
fish meal, dried milk, packing house by- 
products and fish liver oils. Neither 
speaker, however, showed any doubt that 
the adjustments could be accomplished 
without reducing the nutritive value of 
rations. 

Much larger use of vegetable proteins, 
especially soybean oil meal, was recom- 
mended by them, but they warned that 
such substitution could be made satis- 
factorily only by supplementing with 
mineral elements and needed vitamins, 
and by careful use of the smaller avail- 
able quantities of the scarce animal pro- 
teins. 

Both Dr. Titus and Dr. Bethke fore- 
see greater use of commercial feeds and 
the development of better feeding prac- 
tices as a result of the war. Dr. Titus 
said that current conditions have given 
the poultryman an incentive to feed his 
flocks better, but that it also has placed 
a big responsibility on the feed manu- 
facturer, which will make it necessary 
for the latter to use to the fullest avail- 
able knowledge of poultry nutrition and 
the nutritive properties of feedstuffs. 

Dr. Bethke expressed similar thoughts, 
and pointed out that it is just as essen- 
tial for the feed manufacturer and feed 
dealer to recommend good feeding and 
management practices as it is to supply 
their customers with dependable and 
economical feeds. 

Speakers at the final session, on June 
6, included Dr. E. O. Malott, chief of 
the transportation and marketing divi- 
sion, Office of Agricultural Defense Re- 
lations, and Douglas Kirk, chief of the 
containers branch, WPB. Dr. Malott 
went into considerable detail to explain 
the work of and the reasons for his par- 
ticular agency, and to clarify as far as 
possible in the time available the proper 
procedures for establishing contacts with 
Washington concerning the numerous re- 
strictions, priorities and regulations 
which might affect the feed situation. 

Dr. Malott said the staffs of war agen- 
cies generally were familiar with indus- 
trial and commercial problems, but often 
were unfamiliar with the problems of 
farmers and businesses which served 
farmers. ‘The Office of Agricultural De- 
fense Relations was maintained as a 
liaison agency to fill this gap. 

Although they were no more than pos- 
sibilities, two developments which might 
come, according to Dr. Malott, were 
priority regulations to secure railway 
transportation, and priority control or 
other restriction on the use of electric 
power. The Niagara frontier of the 
Buffalo area already was under restric- 
tion in the use of power, he said, and de- 
fense industries in other such sections as 
Chicago and St. Louis had so _in- 
creased demand for power that similar 
action might be necessary there. 

On the whole, Dr. Malott believed that 
feed manufacturers had been fortunate. 

“Most of their maintenance, repair and 
replacements requirements have been met 
and their transportation limitations have 
not been great,” he said. “Moreover, 
their business has been encouraged to con- 
tinue and even to increase while dther 
businesses are being converted to more 
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MIXED FEED 
REVISION 


FrENCH Lick, IND.—The max- 
imum price regulation order is 
being revised with regard to the 
mixed feed definition to include 
such mixtures as molasses and 
pulp and sweetened gluten feed, 
which have been technically ex- 
empt heretofore, John K. West- 
berg, head of the Grain and Feed 
Section of the OPA, said in his 
address before the convention of 
feed manufacturers June 4. Oth- 
er commodities also may be in 
this amendment, but the OPA 
official made it clear that mixed 
feeds as they are generally 
known will not come under the 
ceiling regulations. 











direct war efforts or even being closed 
down for the duration of the war. 
Truly, feed manufacturers have much for 
which to be thankful.” 

Mr. Kirk reviewed the bag situation 
in general. Substantial improvement in 
the supply of burlap could be counted on, 
he said, but it appeared that the cotton 
bag supply was being relieved to a point 
where it was not so much of a problem. 
Paper bags, where they could be used, 
were making up for a great deal of the 
shortage in other bagging materials. 

Mr. Kirk recommended strongly that 
feed men make and keep their bag re- 
quirements flexible, so as to be able to 
use mostly the type of containers that 
could at the moment be secured most 
readily. Methods should be worked out, 
he thought, so that bags of cotton sheet- 
ing, osnaburg and paper, as well as bur- 
lap, could be used most efficiently as 
supplies were available. He predicted 
that priorities on bags would not be 
necessary. 

¥ Y¥ 


Large Southwestern 
Delegation 


The largest southwestern delegation to 
attend an American Feed Manufacturers’ 
convention in many years arrived in 
French Lick from Kansas City by special 
car the morning of June 4. Every berth 
and compartment in the special was occu- 
pied. On the car were H. A. Dyer and 
L. M. Faris, the W. J. Small Sales Co; 
Tom Staley, Staley Milling Co; R. K. 
Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co; Van Roy 
Miller, J. H. Riley and Roscoe Whit- 
worth, Nutrena Mills; Lewis E. Selders 
and Eugene L. Selders, Spear Mills, Inc; 
Jerry Parks, J. P. Parks Co; Russell 
May, MayWay Mills, Inc; Earl Hogan, 
Henry Lichtig & Co; J. T. Sexton, J. T. 
Sexton Co; George A. Aylsworth, Great 
Western Railroad; Loren W. Johnson, 
Cargill, Inc; Everett M. Summers, Wol- 
cott & Lincoln, Inc; R. B. Johnson, Elk 
Valley Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Independence, 
Kansas; Ben Forbes and Mr. Scoville, 
Forbes Bros. Central Mills, Topeka; 
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Bruce Varney, Cerophyl Laboratories, 
Inc; Ed Hogan, Kay See Mills; H. D. 
Wilcox, F. M. Stamper Co., Moberly, 
Mo; T. G. Stephenson, Checkerboard Ele- 
vator Co., and Maurice Johnson, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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CAT AND DOG FOODS 
UNDER OPA CEILINGS 


OPA Amendment Rules Products Not Ex- 
empted From Regulation as 
Mixed Feed 





Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Cat and dog 
foods are subject to the general maxi- 
mum price regulation and are not ex- 
empted as a mixed feed, Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson has ruled in 
amendment No. 3 to the “universal ceil- 
ing.” 

Mixed feeds for animals—which are 
defined as a “mixture or blend of more 
than one feed ingredient for the pur- 
pose of feeding animals, except a mixed 
feed resulting from blending or mixing 
of offal from a single grain”—are ex- 
cepted from the general maximum price 
regulation. 

Original purpose in defining mixed 
feed was to exclude from the general 
maximum price regulation those poultry 
and livestock feeds which contain a large 
proportion of wheat, corn, oats and bar- 
ley, prices of which are not covered by 
the regulation. 

Even if the grain used is not proc- 
essed at the time it is bought by the 
manufacturer and, therefore, is not sub- 
ject to the general maximum price regu- 
lation, the profit margin in the sale of 
cat and dog feeds is sufficient to absorb 
increased grain costs, should they ad- 
vance in price to 110% of parity, the 
OPA ruled, 





GROCERS GET TIRED 
OF ALPHABET SOUP 


New York, N. Y.—In_ recent 
months AGMA—the Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America—has 
had dealings with OPA, WPB, FSA, 
SMA, BLS, FTC, COI, OFF, FBI, 
FCA, FDA, FWA, GPO, NYA, 
OADR, OCD, OEM, OLLA, PWA, 
USDA, USIS, and ODHWS. While 
grocery manufacturers do not mind 
making alphabet soup, they see no 
reason for being in it themselves ;— 
and so, to end the resultant con- 
fusion, the name of the association 
has been changed to the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the 
group, pointed out that the new name 
does not lend itself to contraction. 
“When we were known as AGMA,” 
Mr. Willis said, “those four letters 
were always pronounced as on word, 
and gave no hint of our function to 
the public. 
kinds of requests—ranging from pleas 


As a result, we got all 


for advice on how to remove warts 
to orders for photographic equipment. 
The new name has the virtue of tell- 
ing just what and who we are—the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
And I defy anyone to take the letters 
G, M and A and make one word out 
of them—without sneezing!” 
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Screenings of All Kinds Placed 
Under OPA Price Ceiling Law 


FreNcH Lick, INp.—Screenings of all kinds definitely are 
under the general ceiling price order, John K. Westberg, head of 
the Grain and Feed Section of the OPA, said June 4 at the con- 
vention of the American Feed Manufacturers Association, in 
answer to many inquiries he has received about that commodity. 

Screenings, then, come under the rule which prohibits their 
sale at a price over the price at which any firm or individual de- 


livered them in March, 1942. 





OPA CONSIDERING TWO PLANS 
FOR MILLFEED PRICE CEILINGS 


Kansas City to Be Used as Basing Point With $36 and $36.50 
Mentioned by OPA Official as Ceilings in Plans 


Being Formulated 


By Harvey 


Miu.wavker, Wis.—After attending the 
conventions of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers: Association at French Lick, 
Ind., last week and the Central Retail 
Feed Association at Milwaukee June 8 
and 9, John K. Westberg, chief of the 
Grain and Feed Unit of the OPA, re- 
turned to Washington to take up im- 
mediately the matter of establishing gen- 
eral millfeed price ceilings to replace the 
Mr. Westberg 
said he hoped to have the revised ceilings 


regulation now in effect. 


ready within a week. 

At the two meetings, Mr. Westberg 
discussed the general plan and trouble- 
some, as yet undecided, details with 
many feed manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers in an attempt to obtain from 
this cross section of experienced opinion 
a plan that would control prices with 
the least dislocation of supplies or dis- 
ruption of services, 

In these discussions, Mr. Westberg in- 
dicated that the 
would be used, with Kansas City being 


basing point plan 
used as the base for all points east of 
there, with proportional rates to apply 
to destination. Thus, the ceiling at a 
Boston rate point would be the Kansas 
City maximum plus $9.20. 

Northern Oklahoma would be $1.50 ton 
over Kansas City, southern Oklahoma 
$2.50 over and Texas at a shipping dif- 
ference. 
such as the Rocky Mountain states and 
the Southeast, have not yet been worked 
out. 


Details for some _ territories, 


Minneapolis ceilings would be put at 
$1.25 ton over Kansas City. 
There will be only one ceiling price 


E. YANTIS 


for all millfeeds, including red dog. The 
reason for this, Mr. Westberg said, is 
that past millfeed markets have neve: 
shown any exact or average differential 
listing which could be used now. He 
pointed out that during the first World 
War red dog had maintained a prem- 
ium of as much as $14 ton over bran, 
whereas in recent months bran had been 
selling at a higher price than red dog. 

In his discussions, Mr. Westberg con- 
stantly used the figures $36 and $36.50 
as the Kansas City ceiling. Two alter- 
natives are being considered. Under 
one, the ceiling would be, to use the 
OPA executive’s example, $36 for every 
class of trade, millers, jobbers and brok- 
ers alike. Under the other plan, millers 
and brokers would have a $36 ceiling, 
but jobbers, who took actual possession 
of the feed, would have a ceiling of 
$36.50. Which of these plans will be 
used is one of the details to be decided 
upon Mr. Westberg’s return to Wash- 
ington, and to obtain trade opinion con- 
cerning them was one of the reasons for 
his many conferences at the two meet- 
ings. Mr, Westberg indicated a slight 
preference for the latter plan, but said 
it was a matter that would have to be 
decided only after consideration of all 
factors. 

The Central Retail Feed Association 
convention reached an amazing atten- 
dance mark, 812 tickets having been sold. 
During Mr. Westberg’s speech the crowd 
overflowed the room, many being unable 
to get in. 

Paul Gebert, Jr., Lincoln Mill, Mer- 
rill, Wis., was re-elected president. 





Enriched ‘‘Breakfast’’ Cereals 
Included in Nutrition Program 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—En- 
riched breakfast foods, as well as whole- 
grain cereals, are included in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, and manu- 
facturers thereof are entitled to use the 
government seal of approval in adver- 
tising and packaging, it has been offi- 
cially disclosed by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. Unen- 
riched foods are officially banned. 

Action by Administrator Paul Mc- 
Nutt’s nutrition division was based on 
a statement of principles adopted by 





the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council which was 
asked to consider the subject. The text 
of the action of the council follows: 
“The Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council includes 
under the term ‘whole grain cereal 
products,’ nutritionally unimpaired grain 
products which contain their natural 
proportions of bran, germ and endo- 
sperm. The board feels that in addi- 
tion to such whole grain cereals, cer- 
tain other ‘breakfast’ cereals are deserv- 
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ing of a place in the National Nutrition 
Program. 

“The board favors every practicable 
effort to retain all natural nutrients, 
especially thiamine, niacin and iron in 
the processing of cereals. When, after 
satisfactory study, it becomes apparent 
that loss of such important nutrients is 
unavoidable, their restoration to whole 
grain levels is desirable. 

“Products suitably restored should be 
included in the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram, but should be referred to as ‘re- 
stored cereals’ with the understanding 
that restoration for the present includes 
thiamine, niacin and iron.” 

The Committee on Cereals of the NRC 
Food and Nutrition Board was present- 
ed with five questions by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, to 
which the following specific answers 
were made: 

1. A whole grain cereal product is 
defined as a grain product which is nu- 
tritionally unimpaired, i.e., which has 
retained the specific nutrients of the 
whole unprocessed grain, and which fur- 
thermore contains the natural propor- 
tion of bran, germ and endosperm. 

2-3. A cereal food made from the na- 
tural proportions of bran, germ and 
endosperm but which has suffered sub- 
stantial loss of one or more of its im- 
portant nutrients in processing should 
not be considered a whole grain cereal 
product, and it should not be considered 
worthy of inclusion among the preferred 
foods in the National Nutrition Program. 
However, if the loss sustained in pro- 
cessing is corrected by either improved 
methods of processing or by restoration 
of the lost nutrients, such product would 
be worthy of consideration in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, provided that 
in the advertising of the product such 
a food is described as a “restored 
cereal.” 

4. The principle applicable to a cereal 
product made from a mixture of cereal 
grains differs from the above only in 
that the nutritive levels should repre- 
sent the weighted average of the com- 
ponent grains. 

5. According to the resolution, special 
attention should be given at this time 
to the content of thiamine, niacin and 
iron. Later, as knowledge increases and 
as methods develop which permit con- 
trol of other nutrients, additional nutri- 
ents may need to be considered. 
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WHOLE WHEAT INCLUDED 
IN AMA FLOUR AWARDS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Agricultural 
Marketing Administration on May 20 
awarded the following flour contracts 
for lend-lease purposes: 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 11,- 
466 bbls of 85% at $4.97 and 5,270 bbls 
short patent at $5.30. 

Crown Mills, Portland, 13,0521/, bbls 
degerminated whole wheat at $4.94. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
10,000 bbls 85% whole wheat at $4.86. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
25,000 bbls 85% whole wheat at $4.66. 

Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, 
17,8921/, bbls straight grade at $4.68. 

All f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma. 
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SAYS ENRICHMENT IS PRACTICAL 

Cuicaco, I1u.—“There is the psychol- 
ogy of nutrition as well as the science 
of nutrition,’ Dr. Helen Mitchell, nutri- 
tionist of the Office of Defense Health 
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FOOD REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 
WILL DIRECT WARTIME CONTROLS 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard Heads Group Named By Donald 
M. Nelson—Wide Powers Include Authority to Decide 
Allocations, Output of Food Supplies 


and Welfare, said in her talk at the In- 
dustrial Editors Association convention 
here recently. She pointed out that taste, 
habit and manner of serving must all be 
considered in teaching proper nutrition. 
Dr. Mitchell stressed the fact that indus- 
trial editors could aid workers by teach- 
ing proper food habits since workers, 
who are extremely important in this war, 
are not so carefully fed as soldiers. The 
enriched white flour program was point- 
ed out as a practical application of fed- 
eral nutrition standards on a national 
level. 
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C. B. CROFTON RE-ELECTED 
BY NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


New York, N. Y.—Charles B. Crofton, 
of Leval & Co., Inc., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Exchange 
at the eighty-first annual election June 1. 
Re-elected also were Hugh Reid, Simp- 
son, Spence & Young, vice president, and 
A. H. Lehmann, treasurer. 

Elected to the board of managers to 








Charles B. Crofton 


serve two years were George Carmichael, 
of Laird, Bissell & Meeds; Jacques Coe, 
of Jacques Coe & Co; Joseph W. Hart, 
of H. Hentz & Co; Robert S. Hebert, 
of J. H. Redding, Inc; J. A. MacNair, 
of H. J. Greenbank & Co., and Kurt F. 
Schussler, of the Otto Gerdau Co. 

Robert M. Morgan was renamed to the 
office of trustee of the gratuity fund for 
a period of three years. 
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GRAIN INSPECTIONS LIMITED 
IN REVISED RAIL RULING 


The National Diversion and Reconsign- 
ment Committee of the railroads has 
issued a new ruling limiting inspections 
of grain in transit to two, and one in- 
spection, or diversion, within the switch- 
ing limits of the destination at which 
the car is unloaded. This rule would 
probably mean the abolishment of one 
inspection point in the Northwest. For 
instance, grain shipped from Montana to 
Minneapolis is usually inspected in Mon- 
tana, Grand Forks and Minneapolis, and 
can be reconsigned to Chicago on the 
through rate. Under the new ruling, if 
a third inspection is asked for, the grain 
would have to be unloaded here, or, if 
forwarded to Chicago, would have to pay 
the flat rate, a difference of 101,c per 
100 Ibs, which would make it prohibitive. 





Wasuineton, D. C.—Wartime controls 
over the nation’s food supplies have been 
centered by the government in a nine- 
man committee headed by Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 

The unit, to be known as the “Food 
Requirements Committee,” was created 
by Donald M. Nelson, war production 
chief. Subject only to WPB approval, 
the group is vested with authority to 
make final decisions in all matters in- 
volving production and allocation of 
civilian and military food supplies as 
well as those affecting importation of 
food and raw agricultural products. 


These decisions can change the entire 
face of the nation’s agricultural economy. 
For example, the committee has power 
to order a wheat farmer to plant corn 
It can order 
production stepped up or limited. It 
can import in unlimited quantities and 


if a corn shortage develops. 


tariff-free, foods and raw agricultural 
materials to alleviate shortages or for 
other purposes essential to the war effort. 

Its allocations, authorities said, will 
play an important part in determining 
what commodities are to be rationed in 
the future or whether general rationing 
of foodstuffs may become necessary. 

The committee is the equivalent, in 
some respects, of the World War food 
administration directed by Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. Mr. Hoover's 
agency, however, was concerned chiefly 
with conservation and distribution of 
foods and possessed no such sweeping 
powers. 

Mr. Wickard’s group will define food 
policies and make decisions but will leave 
distribution and kindred problems in the 
overall picture up to other government 
agencies represented on the committee. 
In addition to Mr. Wickard, it is com- 
posed of L, S. Stinebower, State Depart- 
ment; Brigadier General Carl A. Har- 
digg, War Department; Rear Admiral 
W. B. Young, Navy Department; W. B. 
Parker, Board of Economic Warfare; 
Dr. John Orchard, Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration; Roland S. Vaile, division 
of supply of WPB; Douglas C. Townson, 
division of industry operations of WPB, 
and T. L. Daniels, materials division of 
WPB. 

The committee, it was explained, will 
get estimates of food needs from agen- 
cies representing food consumers.’ The 
War Department, for example, will re- 
port how many tons of potatoes it needs, 
how many tons of bread, how many eggs 
and how much butter it 
supply the army. 

The navy will state its needs and lend- 
lease officials will report on the require- 
ments of our allies. The division of 
civilian supply of WPB will trace the 
needs of domestic consumers. 

Secretary Wickard’s committee will 
balance these requirements against avail- 
able supplies and estimated production. 
Decisions on future production and on 
allocation then will be made but the 
armed services and lend-lease distribu- 
tion will take precedence over civilian 
requirements. 

The decisions will follow two essential 


requires to 
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principles laid down by the President: 

1. Civilians must be prepared to sac- 
rifice to assure that men serving in the 
armed forces are properly fed. 

2. The United States will feed its 
allies. 

Since March, 1941, when the lend-lease 
program was launched, more than 2,000,- 
000 tons of foodstuffs worth an esti- 
mated $600,000,000 have been sent to 
Great Britain. Shipments to Russia, 
China and other allies, which began only 
recently, already total more than 200,- 
000 tons. 

It was estimated unofficially that by 
March, 1943, nearly 5,000,000 tons of 
food will have been dispatched to other 
United Nations and to starving people 
in lands conquered by the Axis. 
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FEED WHEAT SALES 
EFFORT HITS SNAG 


Reunited Farm Bloc May Vote Down Sub- 
Parity Plan in House—Full Parity 
Loan Bill Proposed 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The administra- 
tion’s efforts to relieve the nation’s worst 
grain storage congestion by sales of huge 
wheat surpluses for feed at low prices 
appears to have suffered a severe set- 
back in failure of conferees to reach 
agreement on this phase of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Over the weekend the conferees elected 
to send the question of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. sale of government-owned wheat 
stocks for feed at less than parity prices 
back to the House for debate and an- 
other vote. 

The Senate had amended the House 
version of the supply bill by reducing the 
97c or full parity floor under all wheat 
sales to about 83c bu, or not less than 
85% of corn parity, and limited sales 
under this provision to 125,000,000 bus. 

With the bill sent to conference, it had 
been expected the compromise plan would 
win out. However, in the discussions of 
the last fortnight the farm bloc once 
more united, and there is now consider- 
able evidence that in the House this still 
unified group might fail to accept the 
Senate compromise and throw the whole 
issue wide open once more. 

¥ ¥ 
Full Parity Loans 

Meanwhile, Senator John H. Bankhead, 
of Alabama, and Senator Richard B. 
Russell, of Georgia, on June 8, intro- 
duced legislation providing mandatory 
loans at full parity prices on 1942 crops 
of basic agricultural commodities. 

Basic crops, as defined in the agricul- 
tural adjustment act, are cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice and tobacco. 

In introducing the measure when the 
Senate met, Mr. Bankhead said that 
wheat and cotton and other farm prices 
have recently “drifted down, down,” with- 
out apparent reason, in the face of “con- 
stantly expressed anxiety about infla- 
tion.” 

His bill, he explained, “merely pro- 
vides a floor under which farmers co- 
operating with the government’s farm 
program will get 100% of parity.” 
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MILLING INDUSTRY TO CONSIDER 
ODT ORDERS AT JUNE 12 MEETING 


Millers to Formulate Program for Relief at St. Louis Conference— 
Conservative Interpretation of 
Amendments Advised 


A mass meeting of the milling indus- 
try will be held under the auspices of 
the Millers National Federation at the 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, June 12, to 
formulate a program for relief from the 
drastic provisions of the ODT truck or- 
ders. The ODT has indicated that it 
will give sympathetic consideration to a 
program that will take into account the 
absolute necessities of an essential in- 
dustry like flour milling, and which will 
at the same time contribute to the na- 
tional goal of truck and tire conserva- 
tion, the federation stated in announcing 
the meeting. 

Recently announced 
the orders are not sufficient to take care 
of the millers’ needs, it was stated, and 
even these amendments may be revised 
in a restrictive way. Consequently, the 
only safe course for the milling indus- 
try to follow, the federation points out, 
is to formulate a program of its own 
and to endeavor to have this program 
accepted by the ODT before the 75% 
return load order goes into effect on 
July 1. 

No permanent relief has been given 
under general order ODT No. 5 to priv- 
ate carriers finding it difficult to meet 
the loading requirements for return 
trips. The amendment issued merely 
postpones the effective date of that pro- 
vision of the general order. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
also issued a second amendment intend- 
ed to put trucks engaged in certain de- 
liveries to “ultimate and 
trucks operated by “driver salesmen” 
selling to retail dealers under General 
Order ODT No. 6 (local delivery). 

The term “local carrier” has been re- 
defined to include, in addition to car- 
riers operating in municipalities, per- 
sons engaged in the transportation of 
property by vehicle: 


amendments to 


consumers” 


“(5) when the property transported is 
delivered directly to the ultimate consum- 
er thereof, in a vehicle which is operated 
from and returned to the point of origin on 
the same calendar day and is not used in 
carrying any other property, or 

“(6) when the property is transported 
solely for the purpose of sale to retail deal- 
ers in a vehicle operated by the seller or an 
employee thereof, which vehicle leaves from 
and returns to the point of origin on the 
same calendar day.”’ 

It would appear, therefore, that any 
“over-the-road” truck which can qualify 
for the transportation service defined 
under the amended definition under or- 
der No. 6 will not have to be loaded for 
a return trip. Such a carrier will, how- 
ever, be required to reduce the total 
monthly mileage of the trucks by at 
least 25% of the total mileage of the 
vehicles in operation during the same 
calendar month for the year 1941. 

However, the language of this amend- 
ment to ODT order No. 6 is said to be 
ambiguous and apparently broader than 
was originally intended. Truck owners 
are therefore cautioned not to interpret 
the amendment to authorize deliveries 
wherever made to the “ultimate con- 
sumer” or to a “retailer.” It may be 
that the amended order will permit de- 
liveries of feedstuffs to farmers and it 
is quite likely that “driver salesmen” are 
also now under general order No. 6, 
regardless of the distance traveled when 
such a vehicle leaves from and returns 


to the point of origin on the same cal- 
endar day. 

The amendment as now worded is be- 
lieved by ODT officials to permit cer- 
tain deliveries not intended to be author- 
ized. Consequently clarifying amend- 
ments are to be issued which will more 
specifically define the type of service to 
be covered. It has been suggested, 
therefore, that truck owners should in- 
terpret the language in its narrowest 
sense in order to meet compliance with 
the order when supplementary clarifica- 
tion is made. 
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ODT LISTS POLICIES FOR 
COMPLIANCE WITH ORDERS 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued a five-point statement of policy 





to be used by industry and labor as a 
guide in developing programs for con- 
servation of trucks and tires in accord- 
ance with ODT orders. 

Text of the statement follows: 

Several disputes between employers 
and employees have arisen over methods 
for applying Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation Orders for conservation of trucks 
and tires. These disputes are hampering 
the prompt and effective application of 
these orders. 

In view of this, the Office of Defense 
Transportation deems it necessary to em- 
phasize that its regulations are intended 
solely to save vitally needed rubber and 
rolling stock. 

In drawing up specific plans for com- 
pliance with ODT orders carriers are ex- 
pected to co-operate with their employees 
where dislocation of employment is likely 
to be involved or where existing labor 
agreements are affected. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
is not endorsing any particular plan or 
plans. Its primary concern is that con- 
servation goals are achieved and _ that 
legal requirements are not violated. 

In order to hold labor controversies 
to a minimum, to insure fair treatment 
of employees and to achieve necessary 
conservation goals without delay, the 
ODT urges that in the event of labor 
controversies the following principles be 
applied in arriving at a settlement: 

1. All conservation plans must com- 
ply fully with the terms of the applicable 
order. 
alternative 


2. As between feasible 


THE RAINS CAME 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—Recent rains 
and thunder storms hit the Fruen 
Milling Co. hard. A bolt of lightning 
struck the plant. one day, knocking 
out a worker on a sewing machine. 
With over 7 inches of rain in about 
36 hours, Bassett’s Creek overflowed 
its banks, and put the mill’s boiler 
room out of commission for a few 
days. However, the mill is again 
running about 50% capacity, but em- 
ployees claim they still can catch 
fish out of the mill and office build- 
ing windows. 





plans, either of which will result in com- 
pliance, that plan should be adopted 
which will result in the least burden on 
employees. 

8. Savings directly resulting from the 
application of an order should be used 
to afford employees reasonable protection 
against losses of earnings and jobs. 

4, Savings remaining after such pro- 
has been made for employees 
should be passed on to consumers in the 
form of lower prices. 


vision 


5. Conservation plans instituted to 
comply with ODT orders should be lim- 
ited to the duration of the emergency. 
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COLORADO COMPANY PAYS 
SECOND EMPLOYEE BONUS 
AND 8% EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Stockholders of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, last week were 
advised of the action of the company’s 
directors in declaring a second 8% divi- 
dend to all holders of common shares, 
as result of the current fiscal year’s 
earnings. 





At the same time the company ad- 
vised all employees of one year or longer 
service of an extra bonus, making total 
employee bonuses for the year equal to 
two months’ pay. Managers of the com- 
pany’s numerous mills were awarded spe- 
cial bonuses in unstated amounts. 

The practice of rewarding employees 
with annual bonuses out of earnings was 
established by J. K. Mullen, founder of 
the company, in its earlier years and has 
been continued as company policy 
through the better part of 50 years. In 
the letter addressed to the company’s 
several hundred employees accompanying 
the present bonus, John L. Dower, 
president, says: 

“The founder of this company, ever 
mindful of his associates and their wel- 
fare, built up an organization of worthy 
men, whom he trusted and respected, and 
cherished their loyalty as one of his most 
precious possessions. This is the spirit 
we know he would have us continue. 
Some of these traditions are sacred to 
Mr. Mullen’s family today, and it is 
their wish and hope that this same senti- 
ment may live on.” 

Stock control of the Colorado company 
is held by members of Mr. Mullen’s fam- 
ily, the other principal share interest 
being represented by employee holdings 
accumulated by them through the years. 
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WPB NAMES MEMBERSHIP 
OF BISCUIT SUBCOMMITTEE 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—John 
T. McCarthy, chief of the bread and bak- 
ery products section, food branch of the 
War Production Board, has announced 
the following members of the biscuit, 
cracker and pretzel subcommittee of the 
bakery industry committee: George Bur- 
ry, Burry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, N. J; 
Stuart Johnston, Robert A. Johnston Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; K. F. Maclellan, United 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill; Hanford Main, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y; Victor F. Miller, Miller- 
Parrot Co., Terre Haute, Ind; Charles 
P. Montgomery, National Biscuit Co., 
New York City; A. R. Petrie, H. W. 
Clark Biscuit Co., North Adams, Mass; 
H. G. Schneider, Laurel Biscuit Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Gross Williams, Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 
FALLS DURING APRIL 


<> 
Census Bureau Reports 8,058,281 Bbl Output 
320,179 Bbls Below Corresponding 
Figure for March 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat flour pro- 
duction, according to the monthly report 
of the Bureau of the Census, amounted 
to 8,058,281 bbls during April, 1942, 
compared with 8,378,460 bbls the pre 
vious month and 9,001,951 bbls the same 
month in 1941. 

Of the 1,093 mills for which reports 
were received for April, 1,057 accounted 
for 105,342,605 bbls or 94.6% of the total 
wheat-flour production (111,368,727 bbls) 
as shown by the returns of the Biennial 
Census of Manufactures, 1939. Seventy- 
four mills, with a daily capacity of 26,- 
549 bbls, were idle in April. 

Mills reporting for April, 1942, ground 
36,878,336 bus of wheat, operating ai 
53.6% of a daily capacity of 578,649 bbls 
and requiring 274.6 lbs of wheat for a 
barrel of flour. 

The 1,095 mills reporting for March, 
1942, ground 38,194,312 bus of wheat, 
operating at 55.7% of a daily capacity 
of 578,649 bbls and requiring 273.5 lbs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,100 mills reporting for April, 
1941, ground 40,899,012 bus of wheat, 
operating at 59.5% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 581,799 bbls and requiring 
272.6 lbs of wheat to a barrel of flour. 

Of the April, 1942, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 14.8%, with 78 mills reporting and 
a production of 1,196,587 bbls; New York 
produced 12.6% of the total, 31 mills 
reporting 1,018,155 bbls produced. For- 
ty-six mills reported from Minnesota, 
accounting for 10.1% of the total, or 
815,773 bbls. Missouri accounted for 
9.6% of the total, with 63 mills reporting 
a production of 769,661 bbls. Texas pro- 
duced 6.5% of the total, with 36 mills 
reporting 526,848 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for April, 
1942, was 320,590.5 tons, compared with 
328,992.5 tons the previous month and 
353,471.5 tons the same month in 1941. 

Of the total millfeed production dur- 
ing April, 1942, Kansas produced 48,- 
619.5 tons, New York 39,081 tons, Minne- 
sota 32,543.5 tons, Missouri 29,626 tons 
and Texas 22,134.5 tons. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DRY BEAN BUYING TO CONTINUE 
Wasuinoton, D. C. — Extending for 

the second time the dry edible bean pur- 

chase program, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced that purchases will 
be continued until further notice. The 
original closing date for the purchase 
of dry edible beans by the Agricultural 

Marketing Administration previously 

had been extended from May 1 to June 

15, 1942. 
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CHANGE IN FLOUR PACKAGE 
DIFFERENTIAL ANNOUNCED 


A revised flour package differential 
has been issued by the Millers National 
Federation. The change became effec- 
tive June 8 taking the place of schedule 
No. 109 which had been followed since 
March 22, 1942. 

The only change in the new differential 
is an advance of 5c bbl in 140’s cotton 
over basis. However, this is an impor- 
tant change, the federation points out, 
because of the increased use of this size 
container. 
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THOMAS WILLIAMSON 
DIES AT MONTREAL 


<< 

Prominent Canadian Miller Headed St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.—Former 
Association Executive 

MontreaL, Que.—Thomas Williamson, 
vice president and managing director of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
died June 7. He had long been promi- 
nent in the milling industry and was well 

known here and abroad. 
Thomas Williamson was born in Lan- 
quhar, Scotland, in 1864 and came’ to 
Canada at the age of 20. He joined the 





The Late Thomas Williamson 


Bank of British North America in Mon- 
treal and later joined the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., serving as local manager 
at Montreal and later as secretary of the 
company. 

In 1911, he joined with the late Gen- 
eral A. E. Labelle to found the St. 
Lawrence firm. 

Mr. Williamson visited London and 
points in continental Europe in 1929 on 
business for his company. He again 
made the voyage to Glasgow, Belfast 
and London in 1939. 

He was a former president of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers Association and 
was a member of the Montreal Board of 
Trade, the Montreal corn exchange and 
the Winnipeg grain exchange. He was 
known in the trade as “Uncle Tom.” 

He is survived by his widow, one son 
and two daughters. 
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MISSOURI MILLERS FACE 
SEED SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—At a meeting in 
Kansas City of Missouri millers and in- 
terested grain men recently, plans were 
made to take care of what may be a 
serious shortage of seed wheat for this 
fall’s planting in Missouri, which now 
has the shortest crop in prospect since 
back sometime in the 1800's. 

Rained out of their fields last fall for 
weeks, many farmers were forced io 
abandon their wheat seeding ideas and 
turn to corn and other grains this spring. 
Consequently, the prospect now is for 
only 11,000,000 bus in the state, of which 
only a small part may be suitable for 
seed. The millers and grain men consid- 
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ODT CONCESSIONS EXPECTED 
TO APPLY TO FLOUR INDUSTRY 


June 1 Modification Allows Deliveries Regardless of Distance 
Covered if Truck Returns on the Same 
Calendar Day 


ered plans to get seed wheat from IIli- 
nois or Indiana, although it may be that 
many of the farmers which did not seed 
will be able to carry over their seed 
wheat for this fall. 

The prospective shortage allows mill- 
ers to take a hand in supplying the kind 
of wheat they want, many of them plan- 
ning to promote Clarkan as against the 
Kawvale variety which is causing some 
milling and baking problems for the soft 
wheat processors in this area. About 
2,000,000 bus normally are used for seed. 

Henry J. Dulle, G. H. Dulle Milling 
Co., Jefferson City, was selected as 
president for the Missouri Millers Asso- 
ciation, O. F. Kelley, Boonville (Mo.) 
Mills, vice president, and A. J. Leber, 
St. Louis, secretary. 
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MILL PURCHASE TO BE COMPLETED 

Superior, W1s.—Outright purchase of 
the Daisy Mill in East End here will 
be consummated July 1 when the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., of Minneapolis, 
makes an additional $3,000 payment for 
title of the mill. 

The Minneapolis firm completed nego- 
tiations with the city of Superior for 
purchase of the mill July 1, 1939, and 
assumed a rental-purchase agreement for 
it. The mill had been shut down. Ac- 
cording to terms of that agreement, 
$20,000 was to be paid to the city with- 
in three years to purchase the mill, with 
expiration date of the contract July 1, 
1942. 

The mill has been on a 24-hour-a-day 
schedule for practically the entire three- 
year period since the Minneapolis firm 
acquired it. It produces flour and other 
wheat products, and in 1940 added a 
400,000-bu storage bin. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TREATED PAPER TO RETARD MOLD 
New York, N. Y.—The problem of 

mold in™ butter will be treated during 
the coming year by wrapping the butter 
in impregnated parchment paper, the 
du Pont Food Research Laboratory re- 
ports. It is expected that this will save 
great quantities of butter from spoilage 
as paper treated with a mold inhibitor 
can retarded mold growth even in warm 
weather. The baking industry is already 
using mold retardants in increasing 
quantities. 
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CALCIUM BAN IN LOUISIANA 
ENRICHMENT BILL OPPOSED 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, has made a trip to 
New Orleans in an effort to amend the 
prohibition of calcium in enriched flour 
under the terms of the Louisiana enrich- 
ment bill. 

Under the proposed legislation, calling 
for compulsory enrichment of all white 
flour and bread the use of calcium in en- 
riched flour is implicitly forbidden. Dr. 
Strowd seeks to change this on the 
grounds that the addition of calcium to 
flour “goes far toward correcting the 
outstanding deficiency in the American 
diet.” 
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ELECTED TO BOARD OF MANAGERS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Jeremiah A. Mac- 
Nair, of H. J. Greenbank & Co., was 
elected to the board of managers of the 
New York Produce Exchange on June 1, 
to represent the flour interests of the 
exchange. 
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By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—To definitely re- 
move any doubt as to what few indus- 
tries are entitled to the benefits of the 
modified tire and vehicle conservation 
orders made public June 1 by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, some fur- 
ther statements on Orders No. 5 and No. 
6 are understood to be in the process 
of drafting by ODT. The milling indus- 
try is expected to be specifically men- 
tioned among the trades which will be 
entitled to make deliveries regardless of 
the distance covered if the truck leaves 
from and returns to the point of origin 
on the same calendar day. 

ODT officials believe Order No. 6 as 
amended may be interpreted as permit- 
ting deliveries not intended to be au- 
thorized. A refinement of the order, 
therefore, is regarded as necessary to 
carry out its intent, which is to con- 
serve tires. Difficulty is being experi- 
enced in exclusive industries which are 
not entitled to special consideration. 

The clarifying amendments to be is- 
sued by ODT may be in the form of 


<> 


special permit by commodities or by 
industries which can qualify as neces- 
sary to the war effort. 

The same method may be followed by 
ODT in solving the problem of certain 
industries to meet the 75% return load 
feature of Order No. 5. The effective 
date of this order has been postponed 
to July 1, but there apparently is no 
disposition to withdraw completely the 
return load feature. However, strong 
pressure is being put on ODT to modify 
this phase of the order to permit the 
transportation of essential goods, such 
as flour, without regard to the re- 
turn load requirement. Some compro- 
mise may be reached, such as requiring 
all carriers to substantially reduce their 
mileage from the total distance covered 
in 1941 in return for permission to come 
back empty to the point of origin in 
cases where no return load is available. 

Meanwhile ODT officials caution all 
private carriers to work out programs 
for the conservation of tires and the 
more economic usage of trucks. 





<> 


War Problems Less Troublesome 
For Bakery Retailers, ARBA Told 


By S. O. WERNER 


Chicago Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The war has caused the 
retail baker few dislocations so far al- 
though the ceiling price law has a serious 
effect on the industry, William A. Quin- 
lan, general counsel of the America Bak- 
ers Association, told the convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica in Chicago, June 8 and 9. Retailers 
have no distribution problems, he said, 
even though packaging and equipment 


are creating some concern. There is no 





NEW FIELD BAKING UNIT 
SAVES LABOR AND TIME 


A new lightweight field baking unit, 
which cah be erected and in opera- 
tion within half an hour, and which is 
capable of making a day’s bread sup- 
ply for 4,000 troops, has been put in 
service by the war department. 

The unit consists of two ovens and 
a motor-driven mixer, and can be 
transported on any standard Army 
truck or carried short distances by 
four soldiers. The equipment is 
operated by experts especially trained 
in its use and that of its accessories, 
such as insulated fermentation cans, 
racks, tables, scales, etc. 

The new device saves about 50% 
of the labor formerly involved in bak- 
ing, as well as considerable time and 
can be assembled in the field with 
only one tool. Three types of fuel, 
gasoline, coal, or wood, can be used. 





prospect of early relief on the sugar re- 
strictions, Mr. Quinlan added. 

Edward Block, head of the bakery 
products section of the OPA, declared 
that it was not the intention of any war 
agency to force any baker out of busi- 
ness but that no civilian industry should 
ask Washington to solve its problems. 
Bakers, he said, must adapt themselves 
to the restrictions and to making quality 
goods with the ingredients available, The 
OPA expects business to eliminate all 
waste, simplify packaging, reduce var- 
ieties, control stales and to reduce the 
use of waxed paper. 

Dr. J. L. K. Snyder, Merck & Co., re- 
viewed the progress of the enrichment 
program to date. He pointed out that 
flour is the logical carrier for enrichment 
and that bread is an economical food, 
making vitamins available without up- 
setting the diet. Enriched bread is now 
a preferred food, he declared, and means 
much to America. The new food product 
is a practical contribution to good health, 
carries the endorsement of recognized 
nutritionists and protects the baker from 
attacks, he pointed out. 

Enriched bread will not bring in a 
deluge of new customers, Dr. Snyder 
hastened to add, but it does mean that 
the baker is offering a good white loaf 
free from all possible attacks, he de- 
clared. 

Over 300 bakers attended the confer- 
ence which was presided over by J. Koe- 
nig, of Chicago. 
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NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS LIGHT AGAIN 
AFTER GENERAL FLURRY OF SALES 


Bakers Seem to Be Inclined to Add to Their Already Comfortable 
Bookings Whenever Market Situation Is Right—Directions 
Continue Slow, Limiting Mill Operations 


Nearing new crop time and watching 
the market, bakers seem to be inclined 
to add to their already comfortable 
bookings whenever the market situation 
is right. A lot of buying interest de- 
veloped last week, mostly between June 

2 and June 5, to break 
the drouth of 
flour bookings that 
held the market stagnant 
for many weeks. Buying 
interest has ceased almost 
as quickly as it developed, 
however, and new _ book- 


new 
has 


ings are now very light. 
Bookings of northwestern mills during 
the week ended June 6 were 90% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 23% for the 
previous week and 105% for the cor- 
responding week a year previous. One 
sale of 150,000 bbls to an eastern buyer 
in the Southwest was enough to bring 
sales there to 92% of capacity for the 
week, compared with 25% the previous 
week and 109% for the corresponding 
A large number 
of sizable sales were reported at Buf- 
falo. 


week a year previous. 


In addition to the large order in 
Southwest, there were several of the 
10,000-bbl class, and many smaller or- 
ders from central states and eastern 
markets. Carlot buyers were conspicu- 
ous by their absence in the Northwest, 
but medium-sized wholesale bakers placed 
orders for 2,000 to 5,000 bbls, while only 
one round lot of spring flour was re- 
ported sold. Very little, if any, of the 
business booked was for nearby ship- 
ment, most of it running for 90- to 120- 
day and even beyond that. 

The activity, therefore, did not help 
out the situation as far as shipping di- 
Some of the 
larger companies complain that direc- 


rections are concerned. 


tions with them are getting scarcer, al- 
though some improvement is noted by 
scattered interior mills in the Northwest. 
Operations in the Southwest are again 
lighter, moving along at least 15% be- 
low the average of a year ago. 
PRICES 

Quotations on standard grades are 10@ 
15c bbl lower than a week ago in the 
Northwest, while patents are about 15c 
bbl lower at Buffalo. 
Southwest are unchanged. 


Values in the 


CLEARS 


Clears are in good demand in the 
Southwest but a scarcity of lower grades 
of flour is limiting the volume of busi- 
ness and strengthening the market. 


EXPORTS 


A small amount of export flour has 
been worked to South America in the 
Pacific Northwest. No other new for- 
eign business is reported there. 

In the Southwest, export business de- 
pends only upon the amount of space 
available for West Indies and Central 
American trade. 

No new export business is reported in 
the Northwest. Cuba is well supplied 
Increasing difficulty 


for the time being. 


is reported in getting vessel space, and 
the situation is further complicated by 
the embargo at New Orleans, brought 
about by the congestion of freight at 
that port. 

MILLFEED 


In the Northwest, there is a sharp, in- 
sistent demand for standard middlings, 
but there is none to be had for prompt 
shipment. Bran is neglected, temporar- 
ily, and this grade has dropped to $2.50 
under the middlings basis. All mixers 
seem to want middlings right now and 
millers. say maximum ceiling prices are 
easily obtainable. 

In the Southwest, demand for shorts 
for mixed feed and for the spring pig 
crop, together with a lesser demand for 
bran, has widened out the two feeds. 

Demand for bran is very weak at Buf: 
falo. Standard middlings and red dog 
are firm at ceiling prices. 

PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTrHwesTeRN 
Mutter they produced 1,200,325 bbls of 
flour during the week ended June 6, 
compared with 1,241,473 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,315,085 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,216,258 and 1,306,092 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 3,574 bbls during the week 
ended June 6 over the output of the 


corresponding 


previous week. Production of southwes- 
tern mills declined 29,629 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 10,373 
bbls under the week previous. 
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AMA ANNOUNCES AWARDS 
IN PURCHASE OF FEEDS 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Awards an- 
nounced by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration June 9 included 600,000 
Ibs standard millrun mixed wheat feed 
bought from the Sperry Flour Co. at $1.88 
ewt, delivery f.o.b San Francisco; 1,200,- 
000 Ibs rolled barley at $1.80 cwt; and 
3,800,000 Ibs rolled barley at $1.73% ewt 
from the San Francisco Milling Co., de- 
livery f.o.b. San Francisco; and 476,000 
Ibs yellow milo at $1.75 cwt from the 
Golden Eagle Milling Co., f.o.b. San 
Francisco. 
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Enrichment Pledges 
* * * 


Campaign for All-Out Enrich- 
ment Moves Forward Rap- 
idly, 85 Mills Represented 


About 85 mills, representing a sub- 
stantial number of Jarger companies, are 
now on record with the Millers National 
Federation as having pledged enrichment 
of all family flour mill brands. There 
are no figures available as yet on the 
percentage of flour milling capacity rep- 
resented, although federation officials 
estimate that between 50 and 60% is 





represented. 
ported, is moving forward rapidly, in 
fact, somewhat faster than had been an- 
ticipated. 


The campaign, it is re- 


Several important chains are now be- 
ginning to enrich their top brands, the 
federation reports, and in some cases 
secondary private brands are also being 
enriched. 

Millers of Utah and Idaho have joined 
in the program with 25 of them repre- 
sented recently at a meeting in the Utah 
capitol city, at which time A. H. Vogeler, 
of Salt Lake City, president of the Jer- 
ome (Idaho) Milling and Elevator Co., 
was named chairman of a two-state com- 
mittee to work out project details. 

Edward A. Parker of San Francisco, 
vice president of the Sperry Flour Co., 
called the meeting. 
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M. E. COOK JOINS FEED 
DIVISION OF PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Maurice E. 
Cook has been appointed advertising 
manager of the commercial feed division 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Robert 
P. O’Brien, vice president and general 
manager of the division, has announced. 
He will be located in Clinton, Iowa, where 
the Pillsbury company has established 
headquarters for the commercial feed 
division. 

Mr. Cook has for a number of years 
been advertising director for the Mc- 
Millen interests in Fort Wayne, Ind., in- 
cluding the McMillen Feed Mills and 
the Central Soya Co. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
STRONGER AT K. C. 


Many Buying Orders From Manufacturers— 
Narrow Market to Absorb 
the Trade 
Millfeeds are stronger at Kansas City 
in the options market, with many buying 
orders from manufacturers and a nar- 
row market to absorb the trade. Bran 
is gaining more than shorts in the flurry 
of trade, with the amount of interest in 
the market showing 
the continuing activ- 
ity of the feed busi- 
ness. 
Outside of a little 
interest in the near. 
by months, St. Louis millfeed futures is 
featureless. Trade continues to stand 
by awaiting further developments as to 
price ceiling rulings. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 8: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
P| ” PPT Lee 38.50 34.75 37.50 
SE ciwess 00a eeee ee 32.25° 35.00 
BMRB occ cescnnees 35.00 31.75 32.75 
September ......... 34.50 31.65 32.10 
October ...ccccsces 34.50 31.65 32.10 
November. ....<.... 34.50 32.50* 32.25 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 8: 





Bran Shorts 
Serer re er er eer eee 31.75 36.10 
Nt 04600 e eek a ere cae 29.25 34.10 
er 29.00 33.25 
September R 28.75 32.30 
CED 64.5.0 345.4¢590200 600046 Be 32.35 
. . . , ., STR RECTRCEE TITS se .. 32.60 


All quotations bid. 





GENERAL DEMAND FOR FEEDSTUFFS 
TAPERING OFF 


———g> 
Weakness in Grain Markets, Unusually Favorable Pasture Con- 
ditions Easing Factors—Handlers More Concerned in Clearing 
Up Old Contracts Than in Making New Commitments 


The general demand for feedstuffs has 
tapered off and quotations on most items 
declined. Weakness in grain markets, 
together with unusually favorable condi- 
tion of pastures, causes dealers to hold 
off and handlers are more concerned in 
clearing up old con- 
tracts than in mak- 
ing new commit- 
ments. In the wheat 
feeds, bran has 
slipped lower as 
offerings overtook the limited demand. 
Standard middlings and flour middlings, 
however, still occupy a tight position in 
the near-by delivery. Oil seed meals con- 
tinue to show a draggy and unsettled 
tone. Shipping directions recently have 
not come in fast enough to take care of 
current production and some selling pres- 
sure is again in evidence in order to get 
loading orders. 

The index number released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture declined nearly 
one point to 162.8 on June 2, compared 
with 163.5 for the previous week and 
110.8 a year ago. 

At Minneapolis, a sharp, insistent de- 
mand is reported for standard middlings, 
but there is none to be had for prompt 
shipment. Bran, temporarily, is neglected 
and this grade has dropped to $2.50 
under middlings basis. All mixers seem 
to want middlings right now, and millers 
say maximum ceiling limits are easily ob- 
tainable, with standard, flour middlings 





and red dog quotable on the same basis. 

At Chicago a good demand prevails 
for standard middlings and flour mid- 
dlings, but bran is in slow request and 
shows some weakness. 

At Kansas City, demand for shorts for 
mixed feed and for spring pig crop to- 
gether with a lesser demand for bran 
widened out the two feeds last week. 

Demand for bran is very weak at Buf- 
falo. Selling under ceiling prices is on 
a supply and demand basis. Standard 
middlings and red dog are firm at ceil- 
ing prices. 

Oil seed meals continue to show a 
draggy and unsettled tone and prices 
on all these items average lower. Ship- 
ping directions on both soybean meal 
and linseed meal are not coming in fast 
enough to take care of current produc- 
tion and both mills and jobbers are exert- 
ing some pressure on the market in order 
to get immediate shipping directions. 
Soybean meal prices average about $1 
ton down with linseed meal about 50c 
ton lower. If directions are furnished 
with the order, linseed meal is available 
at a further discount of 50c ton under 
the quoted prompt price. Linseed meal 
for deferred delivery and for shipment 
up to Jan. 1, 1943, is held at $1 ton over 
the prompt price, but little trade has 
taken place in the futures at this level. 
The cottonseed meal market is inactive 
as quotations drag somewhat lower along 
with other oil meals. 
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FLOUR AND FEED BAG 
SALES REPORTED LOW 


Seasonal Lull, Uncertain Results of Cotton 
Mill Conversion Program Causes 
—Cotton Market Steady 
New York, N. Y.—The normal sea- 
sonal lull and a_ noticeable inclination 
to await the results of the cotton miil 
conversion program have kept flour and 
feed bag purchasers from increasing their 
stocks for the present. However, the 
large bag concerns expect a substantial 
increase in business in the next two 
months. Shipments from India on orders 
for goods still owed at this market 
should have a strong influence on orders 

in the next month or so. 

The cotton market rallied on technical 
strength toward the close of the week, 
with fewer contracts recorded and a 
moderate replacement and trade demand 
maintaining the steady tone of the mar- 
ket. Unfavorable crop reports from the 
South came in, although during the last 
two weeks there has been a good im- 
provement in the prospects. 

Bag firms are reported well covered 
on heavy sheetings for the remainder of 
the year and show an inclination lately 
to stock up on lighter goods such as 
40-inch 3.25, 3.75 and 4.25 yard sheet- 
ings. 

The government order curtailing stocks 
on hand to a 30-day supply has kept the 
second hand market for both cotton and 
burlap bags rather inactive. The lull is 
due principally to the tendency to re- 
duce inventories in accordance with the 
30-day regulation. 

The local burlap market remains dull, 
with cable advices late and no interest in 
new shipment quotations indicated. The 
backlog of old orders in Calcutta is now 
estimated in the neighborhood of 143,000 
bales, and no interest in new shipments is 
expected until this figure has been at 
least somewhat reduced. 

The announcement that there would be 
no CCC sales in June caused a favorable 
reaction on the cotton market. Although 
the announcement had been expected in 
the trade, the official statement confirmed 
trade opinion that the remaining 177,636 
bales would be held for export sales and 
new uses. When the extent of these 
uses has been determined the Department 
of Agriculture will issue a further an- 
nouncement concerning additional sales 
under the program. 

Neither New Orleans nor local traders 
were very active, and although some 
trading was done, the volume was not 
large enough to affect the direction of 
the market. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST MILLS 
BUSY ON CCC FLOUR 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Terminal mills 
are grinding out the CCC wheat as 
fast as they get delivery of the wheat. 
The CCC is taking delivery of the 
flour and storing it at commercial 
docks wherever it can find the space. 
This program will take 1,000,000 bus 
of wheat out of the country and con- 
vert it into flour, thus making storage 
room for the new crop of wheat. With 
the government now taking better de- 
livery on the lend-lease flour pur- 
chase some time ago, mills are now 
able to step up production consider- 
ably. 


Closing futures prices on the New 
York market June 5 were: July $18.40@ 
18.41, Oct. $18.70@18.71, Dec. $18.85, 
Jan. $18.93 nominal, March $19.05, May 
$19.15 nominal. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.92 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 14.72 as compared with 
16.86 a year ago. 
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CARRY-OVER DEPRESSES 
WHEAT FUTURES PRICES 


Market Hits Skids But Regains Losses As 
Flour Business Appears—New 
Crop About Ready to Move 





The depressing effect of a large carry- 
over of wheat and the near approach of 
the harvesting of the new crop, are 
reflected in the wheat futures market. 
Prices last week sank rapidly to register 
losses of as much as 3c but a revival 

of confidence in 

higher prices ap- 

peared and the re- 

sulting advance 

was sufficient to 

regain the early 
losses. Factors of a buoyant nature 
contributing to the late upturn, as in- 
terpreted by trade interests were sub- 
stantial buying of wheat by milling in- 
terests against an enlarged flour busi- 
ness, and reports that wheat was being 
severely damaged by hot weather and 
dry hot winds. 

Winter wheat is making generally 
good progress east of the Mississippi 
River and is now heading as far north 
as Maryland and blooming to the Cen- 
tral Ohio Valley. In the Trans-Missis- 
sippi States progress is generally satis- 
factory with color improved by warmer 
weather in the Upper Mississippi Valley. 
In the Great Plains area the outlook 
continues favorable with harvesting ex- 
pected to begin within a week or two 
in southern Kansas. North of Kansas 
and in the Pacific Northwest prospects 
are mostly excellent. 

Spring wheat made rapid growth as 
a result of the unusually abundant mois- 
ture, but dry, sunshiny weather would 
be helpful, especially in eastern portions 
of the belt. Heavy stooling is reported 
in southern portions of the spring wheat 
territory. 

Low temperatures with some frost 
have retarded growth of spring wheat 
in the Canadian Prairie Provinces but 
the crop is rooting well. Timely rains 
have fallen over the great portion of the 
belt. Alberta and Manitoba have good 
distribution of moisture but in many 
points in Saskatchewan only showers 
have been received and additional rain 
is needed to maintain present prospects. 
Flood conditions have prevailed in east- 
ern portions of Manitoba and some of 
the intended acreage has not been seed- 
ed. The cool, wet weather has checked 
hatching of grasshoppers. 

Total holdings of wheat by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at the close of May 
were 314,175,000 bus of which slightly 
less than 105,000,000 were from the 
1939-40 crop and the remainder from the 
1941 crop. The quantity of corn held 
by the corporation at the close of May 
was 62,828,000 bus. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 


June 6, 1942 








oe i eT Oe *263,689 260,115 
Southwest ......... 465,590 495,219 
 Sivdueda<dess 177,176 187,549 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. *82,440 96,003 
Western div. 56,876 53,727 
Se eee 421,267 24,702 
No. Pacific Coast *133,287 124,158 
TGS vevcsiaves 1,200,325 1,241,473 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 


o————Percentage of activity-—__—__—__, 


June 6 Previous June 7 

1942 week 1941 

Northwest ....... 47 47 50 
Southwest ....... 66 70 72 
BUONO. cccccccess 60 63 57 

Central West 

East. div. ... 50 56 67 
West. div. ... 48 46 38 
Bowutheast ..sccee 46 56 50 
N. Pacific Coast... 65 61 81 
TWOCR ccccses 57 59 62 


Previous week June 7, 1941 


June 8,1940 June 10, 1939 
5,309 


286,217 268,861 29 





506,619 425,143 45 55 
168,177 193,729 208,127 
116,087 131,360 87,372 
45,020 50,014 56,401 
26,839 20,502 30,087 
166,126 126,649 173,641 
1,315,085 1,216,258 1,306,092 


Crop-year production 
to— ——. 





June 8 June 10 June 6 June 7 
1940 1939 1942 1941 

47 44 14,875,368 14,098,031 

62 66 24,842,045 23,844,332 

66 70 9,599,402 9,555,356 

70 57 5,529,622 6,016,398 

43 48 2,753,333 2,890,445 

48 49 957,335 1,414,350 

59 79 5,983,299 7,311,143 

57 65 64,540,404 65,130,055 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 31-June 6... 415,500 283,534 68 
Previous week 415,500 290,320 70 
TORT GOO cssasis 415,500 297,479 72 
Two years ago 398,400 249,447 63 
Five-year @VCTAGC .. cress ccccccce 62 
po ee 56 
Kansas City 
May 31-June 6... 180,000 107,104 59 
Previous week 180,000 122,986 68 
Teer BA vsccces< 180,000 127,607 71 
Two years ago 180,000 113,375 63 
PIVO-VORP BVOTERO .ccceccccssevces 60 
SOUPGGE GUOTRED  26:24608660s00008% 55 
Wichita 
May 31-June 6 56,700 35,822 63 
Previous week 56,700 37,512 66 
WOOF OBO ccesees 56,700 31,593 51 
Two years ago 56,700 25,899 46 
Salina 
May 31-June 6.. 56,100 39,130 70 
Previous week 56,100 44,401 79 
WOOF BBO we cess 56,100 49,940 89 
Two years ago ..56,100 36,422 65 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6... 130,800 76,838 59 
Previous week 130,800 63,683 49 
SOP BOO vsccces 135,600 109,986 84 
Two years ago... 142,800 72,264 51 
Five-year average ......seessseeoes 59 
TOR-FORF BVETERS ccccececccscessee 55 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6... 73,400 *56,449 77 
Previous week 73,400 60,475 82 
Year ago cove 96,000 56,140 75 
Two years afo... 74,600 54,385 74 
PUVOORE GVOTERS 66 icc ccccesecccscs 68 
TOMSFORE BVOTRRG sci ccsccccveveqeees 58 

*Estimated. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 31-June 6... 294,600 177,176 60 
Previous week 294,600 187,549 63 
BOMP BHO scrccese 298,800 168,177 57 
Two years ago... 296,900 193,729 66 
Five-year @gerage ........ccsceeee 65 
ee UE. bed evcc cdepevenes 69 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6... 376,950 172,100 46 
Previous week 376,950 158,104 42 
ZOOS OBO sccccccs 389,550 183,316 47 
Two years ago... 389,550 183,623 47 
Five-year average ° 46 
Ten-year AVeETASe .......ceeseeeees 43 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 31-June 6.. 180,300 91,589 51 
Previous week 180,300 102,011 57 
SOGP BOO .access 179,100 102,901 57 
Two years ago... 180,900 85,238 47 
Pive-year GVGTABO ..cccccccccccces 46 
TOR=FORF QVOTARS cose ccsccvecscssce 44 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6... 162,490 82,440 50 
Previous week 171,404 96,003 56 
YORP ABO wcccses 173,820 116,087 67 
Two years ago... 186,420 131,360 70 
DePOeORs GVOPEME 66 icccecicescsvee 58 
OE BUOTERS 6.0 6.60.69:006 6260048 57 


Production for current week is partly 
estimated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6.. 117,600 56,876 48 
Previous week 117,600 53,7 46 
TORP GRO ciccccs 117,600 38 
Two years ago... 117,600 43 
Five-year A@VCTAZE ....cccccesersees 44 
TON-YOOF AVETAGS 2. ccccccccccccces 47 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 31-June 6... 46,725 21,267 46 
Previous week 44,100 24,702 56 
WOR BO vcovecce 63,400 ‘26,839 50 
Two years ago... 42,300 20,502 48 
Five-year A@VeTage ..... cece eernves 54 
TOM-FVORT BVOTABO 6c ccccesecccsecec 57 


Production for current week is estimated, 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7——Southwest——, 


7——Northwest——. 


--—Buffalo——, -——Combined— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


May 31-June 6.. 21,603 1,179,261 10,353 
Previous week 23,224 10,168 
Two weeks ago.. 23,923 10,304 
BOER cacncccscene 23,735 1,117,212 10,713 
SE. tiwreetaceve 19,840 1,087,844 10,223 
SME: oc tseseueeas 21,110 1,073,185 11,318 
SOD wer escddvecd 21,391 1,077,570 10,745 
Five-yr. average. 21,603 1,107,014 10,670 


production to date production to date production to date 


576,754 6,644 361,351 38,600 938,105 
7,033 40,425 
7,104 41,331 
533,237 6,307 358,404 40,755 2,008,853 
550,736 7,265 346,820 37,328 1,985,400 
558,009 7,805 369,472 40,233 2,000,666 
514,525 6,871 349,848 39,007 1,941,943 
546,652 6,978 357,179 39,251 2,010,845 
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Wheat Filling Out, 
Ripening Rapidly 
In Oklahoma 


Oxtanoma Crry, OxLta.—Wheat is fill- 
ing out and ripening rapidly as the past 
week was most favorable to its develop- 
ment. It is expected that harvest will be 
in full swing by June 10. The more ad- 
vanced grain in the southern and central 
areas, particularly of the early varieties, 
is already ripe for harvesting. 

In Texas county in the panhandle a 
wheat growing area approximately four 
miles square was completely devastated 
by severe hail with the crop estimated a 
complete loss. In Jackson county, re- 
cently designated by the Department of 
Agriculture as representative of south- 
western Oklahoma, harvesting will begin 
this week. 

According to the county agent, Lant 
Hulse, “the crop is looking fine and if 
something doesn’t happen to change the 
weather, we'll have a good wheat crop 
in spite of damage from greenbugs and 
hail.” 

He estimates that 90% of other small 
grains were destroyed by insects, hail 
Of the 15,000 acres planted to 
oats and 8,000 acres to barley, less than 
1,000 acres will be harvested, he said. 


and rust. 


Late corn is being planted and the con- 
dition of the early planted corn is only 
fair to good with very poor stands in 
some localities due to a cold, wet April. 
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FORT WORTH GETS WHEAT 
FROM TEXAS, OKLAHOMA 


Forr Worrn, Texas. 





Arrivals of car- 
lots of new wheat in Fort Worth began 
June 1, and up to June 5 inclusive, had 
amounted to 41 cars, of which 35 were 
from Texas origins and 6 from Oklaho- 
ma. 

The Texas cars all came from the same 
territory, 150 to 175 miles northwest of 
Fort Worth on the western edge of the 
area devastated by greenbugs and just 
of the South Plains. Nearly all 
graded No. 1 dark hard, testing 62 to 
nearly 64 lbs, protein generally from 
11.80 to 13%, with one car 14.70% and 
one 16.10%. 

The Oklahoma cars originated in the 
extreme southern part of the state, at 
Frederick, Grandfield, Tillman and vicin- 
ity, and graded generally No. 1 and No. 
2 hard, testing 58 to 62.5 lbs, with protein 
12 to 18%. 

A few cars from both states graded 
sample grade on moisture. 


east 


All the new 
wheat has been billed to local elevator 
concerns and none has been offered for 
sale on the market. 

Indications are that the movement will 
increase next week as sections further 
west commence to ship, and should reach 
considerable volume by June 20. 
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WEATHER MORE SETTLED 
THROUGHOUT NORTHWEST 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The weather is 
more settled this week and, with higher 
temperatures, reports concerning the con- 
dition of the growing crop throughout 
the Northwest are flattering, according 
to observers. 





Some damage to growing wheat on 
low lands was to be expected, because 
of the abnormally heavy rainfall during 
May, but this was more than offset by. 
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the improvement in the outlook else- 
where. The stand generally is reported 
as good, with the plant well rooted, and 
flourishing. 

Commenting on the situation, the Occi- 
dent Elevator Division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. says northern and 
northeastern Montana reported up to five 
inches of rain last week, and that some 
of their older agents say the crop out- 
look looks “too good to be true.” 
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Wheat Yields Ahead 
Of Estimates In 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Wheat yields are 
running ahead of federal estimates, ac- 
cording to reports of mill representa- 
tives now in central Texas and southwest 
Oklahoma where harvest has begun. 

In the immediate Wichita vicinity dry, 
warm winds of the last two weeks have 
done much to ripen the wheat which was 
held back through a cold and damp 
April and May. The May moisture is 
below normal at the Wichita station. 
Precipitation for the month totaled 1.65 
inches of rain, while normal is 4.56 for 
the same month. 

Wheat, however, has an abundance of 
subsoil moisture, although row crops are 
needing rain, farmers report. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT DOWN 

Dututu, Minn.—The grain movement 
for May showed a considerable reduc- 
tion from that of last year and outlook 
for a continuance for the balance of the 
crop year. Receipts last month totaled 
6,316,480 bus, against 9,129,088 a year 
ago. Shipments were 7,819,135 bus, 
compared with 9,850,054 bus. Elevator 
stocks at the close of last month showed 


a loss of 1,820,705 bus, compared with 
1,062,758 bus in 1941. The storage prob- 
lem and permit system will tend to 
tighten up movement of grain this sea- 
son, limiting the volume both in and out 
going. However, up to now there has 
not been any serious shortage in eleva- 
tor space handling the grain tendered 
the elevators. 
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GRAIN MEN TO MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The boards of 
grain appeals at Minneapolis and Duluth 
will meet here June 11 to establish 
grades on different grains for the ensu- 
ing crop year. 
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“ONE OF LARGEST” CROPS 
EXPECTED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The very fact that 
the heavy growth of hard winter wheat 
in the Southwest has been under such 
constant surveillance with such little 
alarming crop news in the last few weeks 
probably means that one of the largest 
crops in history is in the making. 





Although almost every reporter alludes 
to the possibility of rust, lodging, green- 
bugs and too much moisture, none has 
as yet blacked out any important wheat 
section and stated that the crop was 
failing. Only in the lightly seeded east- 
ern third of Kansas and Oklahoma has 
too much moisture made any significant 
dent in wheat prospects. This has been 
more than compensated for by the re- 
markably good prospects in the “jack 
pot” western section. 

Robinson Elevators’ report estimates 
175,000,000 bus for Kansas, ideas of 55,- 
000,000 are easy to find for Oklahoma, 
somewhat less than that is expected from 
Texas, but almost that much wheat should 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos’ Aires, ARGENTINA.— Wheat 
planting continues in some localities. In 
areas in Cordoba and south half of the 
remaining cereal zone, seeding has been 
halted in most sectors owing to dryness 
and difficulty of working the soil. It is 
impossible to predict the acreage at this 
time, as the ratio of shrinkage will be 
controlled by subsequent weather. The 
expected decrease of 5% could be 15% 
if the current dry spell is prolonged un. 
duly. 

Weather last week was mostly dry and 
cold. A few showers fell in the extreme 
north, 

Shipments to go forward 
moderately to Brazil and Spain. Exports 
to the United Kingdom are shrinking, and 
very little sold for that destination is 
unshipped. Negotiations with Spain for 
further purchases of grains and produce 
are in progress. Financial aspects remain 
to be solved. 

It is possible that lend-lease purchases 
by the United States in Argentina may 
include some grains and produce which 
will be shipped to the United Kingdom. 
Some linseed oil has already been ear- 
marked for Russia. Lend-lease purchases 
here are expected to mollify the Argen- 
tines, who are irked because of the neces- 
sity of the United States and its allies 
curtailing trade with Argentina. 


continue 








be raised in Nebraska. So, in all, unless 
a flash rust epidemic develops, the South- 
west’s slim storage facilities still remain 
ing for use will be taxed greatly within 
the next six weeks. 





after midsummer heat . 


Showers Ease Drouth Threatening 


General showers on the morning of 
June 7 eased the drouth that had been 
bothering Kansas wheat farmers and all 
the later varieties of wheat should fur- 
ther assuage the losses and_ possibly 
bring up the totals. Farmers still hoped, 
however, that it will not rain very much. 

Midsummer temperatures and_ stiff 
winds swooped down on the southwest- 
ern wheat fields as May turned to June. 

Farmers who asked for a dry, burning 
finish to the wheat crop found their 
petitions answered too soon. However, 
a good number of them still staunchly 
insist, “These hot days are just what 
is needed for a good crop and harvest.” 
Or, “When everyone begins to howl that 
the crop is being burned up, we will 
finish up fine.” 

Other competent growers were not so 
confident. “The rise in temperature was 
too sudden, too proolnged. We have 
lost millions of bushels.” 

After a cold, wet spring, with a sharp 
freeze in early May, the thermometer 
shot up to 95 on May 26, topped 99 on 
May 27, slid back to 95 on May 28, hov- 
ered between 89 and 93 as a maximum 
for the next eight days. Strong winds 
were an accompaniment to the high tem- 
peratures. The persistently wet spring 
developed a root system near the sur- 


face. Probably there also was a deep 
root growth in the moisture reserves but 
the sudden wind and heat, together with 
an almost tropical growth of foliage, too 
rapidly exhausted the supplies of the 
surface root structure. 
appeared in the fields. 


Huge cracks 


The unhealthy whitish sheen that ac- 
companies too sudden ripening is every- 
where in evidence. Some growers felt 
that possibly the May freeze had done 
damage which is only now apparent. The 
sudden heat, however, is probably re- 
sponsible for the losses that have oc- 
curred, for a local shower that made a 
streak six miles east of Dodge City re- 


EARLY HARVEST SEEN 
IN OHIO 


ToLepo, Oxn10.—Actual inspection 
of fields near Toledo reveals that 
wheat is in apparently excellent con- 
dition, heading out with well formed 
long heads, even, thick stand, and 
now is turning. Fields have a slight- 
ly yellow color on top which is earl- 
ier than usual and suggests the pos- 
sibility of an early harvest if fa- 
vorable conditions continue. 


TN AEM AOA IE CA AREER ITE, 


... and stiff winds 


Kansas Wheat 


sulted in fields covered not showing the 
effects of the dry spell. 

In any case, harvest is being stepped 
up. Binders will be in operation by 
June 15, possibly sooner, depending on 
the weather. 

Generally, farmers are convinced that 
the too dry period was better than fur- 
ther prolongation of the too wet stretch. 
All spring they have been saying that 
conditions were too perfect and some- 
thing had to happen. On May 25, on 
every hand, there were predictions of 
30-, 40- and even 50-bu yields. Twenty 
bushels per acre was a minimum expecta- 
tions Now wheat men believe that occa- 
sionally some fields might make 25 or 30 
bus but they are rather hoping that 
they will maintain 12 to 18 bus. That 
would mean that public estimates as of 
May 1 will be substantially reduced. 
Since the June 10 public estimates will 
be as of June 1, before the damage was 
fully apparent, the June 1 official figures 
should be reduced also. 

Despite diversity of farmer opinion, it 
should be remembered that the stands of 
wheat are extravagantly thick. Even 
small heads could produce a high per 
acre yield for there are many, many heads 
to every square foot of ground.—C, C. 
IsELY. 
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Dust Bowl Is No More 
* 2K * 


Soil Conservation Service Head- 
quarters at Amarillo 
Texas, Abolished 


OxtaHoma Criry, Oxria.—The recent 
abolition of the soil conservation service 
headquarters in Amarillo, Texas, is re- 
garded as_ recognition that the “dust 
bowl” is no more. 

The Amarillo office was established in 
1935 in the very heart of the southern 
plains region which included the high 
plains of Texas, the Oklahoma panhan- 
dle, southwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Colorado and a portion of New Mexico. 
This section of the country was suffering 
severely from devastating dust storms 
and soil erosion which was rapidly ruin- 
ing agricultural prospects. 

In the past seven years wind erosion 
control and conservation methods were 
adopted by farmers and ranchers of the 
area with the result that intensive ap- 
plication of the approved methods plus 
two years of favorable seasons have re- 
established a vegetation land covering 
which has been a most effective check on 
dust storms and wind erosion. Amarillo 
boasts a 15-month interlude since the 
last dust storm which occurred in early 
1941. 
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FARM COLLABORATION LAUDED 

Wiynirec, Man.—A continuation of 
agricultural collaboration between Can- 
ada and the United States after the 
war has been recommended by Dr. C. C. 
Taylor, agricultural attache of the Amer- 
ican Legation at Ottawa. 

Addressing, the Eastern Manitoba 
Branch of the Canadian Society of ‘Tech- 
nical Agriculturists here, Dr. Taylor 
praised the “close and beneficial wartime 
co-operation” between the two countries. 
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UNIFORM STORAGE RATES 
INCREASED BY USDA 


The schedule of rates of the uniform 
storage agreement has been changed to 
provide a charge of %c per month in- 
stead of 14c for conditioning, insurance 
and all other charges, and to provide for 
the payment of such charge one month 
in addition to the number of months 
indicated in the schedule. 

The increase in rates was announced 
in the supplement to the uniform grain 
storage agreement recently released by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In the case of grain, other than corn 
and oats, received by rail or water in 
area I, the charge will be paid for two 
months in addition to the number of 
months indicated in the schedule. In ad- 
dition, an additional conditioning pay- 
ment of 3c bu will be paid on all grain 
substituted under section 26 of the agree- 
ment, provided the substituted grain re- 
mains in storage at least one month. 

At the option of the agency holding 
the grain, a semiannual payment of ware- 
house charges equal to 4c bu for each 
bushel of grain which has been in store 
for at least six months after the annual 
renewal date of the agreement will be 
made in connection with all pooled or 
owned grain as soon as practical, accord- 
ing to the supplement. 

Warehouse-stored loan grain of the 
1941 and subsequent crops, to which the 
corporation acquires title prior to the 
first annual renewal date of the agree- 
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ment after such grain was deposited 
in the warehouse, will be considered 
as grain in the possession of, but 
not owned by, the secretary or any 
agency or lending agency for the pur- 
pose of computing warehouse charges 
until the next annual renewal date of 
the agreement or the date on which such 
grain is loaded out or sold, whichever 
is earlier. 

An exception to this is when substitu- 
tion is made under the provisions of sec- 
tion 26 of the agreement. 
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EUROPEAN CROPS 


* *K * 


Prospects Remain Doubtful, 
According to Cargill 
Crop Bulletin 


European crop prospects remain doubt- 
ful, according to the Cargill Crop Bulle- 
tin. The outlook is uncertain in Row- 
mania and it now appears doubtful if 
the wheat outturn will be sufficient for 
home needs. In the entire Danube Basin 
from present indications, supplies will be 
closely adjusted to the needs. 





A trade source has estimated that the 
wheat deficiency in continental Europe 
for the current season ending July 31 
will be about 320,000,000 bus based on 
pre-war consumption, partly offset by 
the exhaustion of small remaining wheat 
reserves and severe rationing. 

The second official estimate for India 
places wheat production this season at 
approximately 375,000,000 bus. Because 
of the reduction in rice imports resulting 
from the Japanese occupation of Burma, 
it may be necessary to ration wheat in 
India this year. 
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TRUSTEE FOR 7 BAKER BROTHERS 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Robert C. Sproul, 
Jr., was elected trustee by the creditors 
of 7 Baker Bros., Inc., wholesale bakers, 
bankrupt, at a meeting in the office of 
Watson B. Adair, referee in bankruptcy, 
recently. 
firm to amend their statement of affairs 
to be presented at another meeting. 


Permission was given to the 
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Buildings to Go 





Basil, Kansas, Goes 
Back to the Farm 


Wicuita, Kawnsas.—The village of 
Basil, 35 miles west of Wichita, is going 
back to the land, according to Elmer 
Grice, postmaster, who has resigned his 
job to become an elevator operator, and 
says that no one wants the job of post- 
master. Basil was founded 50 years ago 
by Grice’s father and J. S. Woodruff. 
All buildings on the townsite will be 
moved off. 

Two farmers with land adjoining the 
town expect to plow it up and grow 
crops, especially wheat. After 50 years 
of nonproduction, they believe the soil 
is rich. The township hall, used by the 
farmers for voting and community meet- 
ings, will be left standing. The elevator, 
which is on the right of way of the 
branch of the Santa Fe that runs through 
Basil, will continue to serve the farmers. 

All the buildings on the townsite, most 
of which have been vacant for a number 
of years, have been sold to a contractor 
who will move them. 


Northwest Crop Outlook Still 
‘‘Encouraging,’’ Cargill Reports 


slightly behind normal. 
Rye.—Continues with one of the bright- 
est prospects of all small grains. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Recent excessive 
moisture in the Northwest has washed 
out some fields and delayed planting, but 
the general outlook continues encourag- Corn.—Planting delayed by excessive 
ing for a very good crop, the Cargill moisture. Acreage will not be as high 
as expected. 

Flax.—Planting was barely completed 
before torrential rains came and many 
fields are badly washed and standing 
under water. 
year about the same situation existed, 
but the crop matured to a higher than 
average yield. 

Soybeans.—Acreage formerly destined 
for other crops which could not be seeded 


Crop Bulletin indicated. 

Reports on principal Northwest crops 
follow: 

Spring wheat.—Seeding is practically 
completed. Heavy rains have caused At this same time last 
washing out in some local areas, but the 
crop as a whole enters the growing sea- 
son with most optimistic potentialities 
from a moisture standpoint. 

Oats.—The crop in the Northwest, while 
late, seems to be coming up in excellent because of wet ground will be sown to 
condition where fields were not washed soybeans. “: 
out. Rust appears to be relatively unimpor- 

Barley.—Off to an execellent start only tant so far this year, Cargill reported. 





SOME WESTERN CANADIAN 
AREAS STILL NEED RAIN 


Winniprec, Man.—Rains fell over large 
sections of western Canada last week and 
further improved moisture conditions. 
However, there is still a substantial acre- 
age in east-central Alberta and west-cen- 
tral Saskatchewan where rains have been 
light and moisture reserves have been 
seriously depleted. 

Unless heavy rains over this section of 
the Canadian prairies are received soon, 
the outlook will be far from promising. 
Frequent rains will be required during 
Elsewhere 
the outlook ranges anywhere from aver- 
age to excellent and, while growth is 
backward, the plants are deeply rooted 
and well stooled. 

The area needing moisture is becoming 
more definitely defined with each govern- 
ment and private report issued. 

The Dominion government condition 
report, as of May 31, showed Canada’s 
spring wheat crop to be noticeably better 
than average. 


ONTARIO SPRING SEEDING 
HAMPERED BY RAINFALL 


Toronto, Ont.—Spring seeding oper- 
ations in Ontario have been greatly ham- 
pered by rainfall during May which has 
been the heaviest in many years. Several 
counties report only 75@80% of seeding 
completed. Some fields are flooded and 
are showing yellowish. Dry, warm weath- 
er is now badly needed. 

On the other hand the moisture has 
stimulated growth of fall-sown grains, 
hay crops and pasture and these are in 
good condition. The acreage of winter 
wheat remaining for harvest in Ontario 
after winter killing is 746,000, compared 
with 566,000 acres in 1941. At present 
winter wheat crop prospects are ex- 
cellent. 


the entire growing period. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Most of Winter Wheat 
In Indiana Heading 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—There was a light 
rainfall during the week and the weath- 
er was favorable to all farm work. The 
soil is getting dry in some areas but 
moisture is still ample in most sections, 
according to the local weather bureau on 
crop and weather conditions in Indiana. 





The condition of coarse 
grains was practically unchanged from a 
year ago. The spring wheat condition 
figure for Canada was recorded at 109% 
of normal, as compared with 98% at the 


same date a year ago. 
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DETERIORATION “NEGLIGIBLE” 
IN SOUTH CENTRAL KANSAS 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Wheat in the 
south central Kansas territory has rip- 





Winter wheat is generally fair to good 
and most of the fields are heading, with 
some in the southern part of the state 
in bloom. 

Oats are in fair to good condition and 
heading in the extreme southern part of 
the state. «Hay is ready to cut in the 
south and mostly fair to good. Pastures 
are good except in the extreme north 
were conditions are only fair. 


ened rapidly in the past week of moder- 
ate, dry heat and now gives promise of 
being ready for cutting early in the week 
of June 22, says Charles Colby, Hutchin- 
son grain man, All fields are turning and 
deterioration in this territory has been 
negligible. ; 

News from line elevator managers in- 
dicates considerable shrinkage of pros- 
pects in the southwest fields, Joe V. 
Fleming, of the Gano Grain Co., reports. 
Only summer fallowed fields have 
escaped damage which has been particu- 
larly noticeable in volunteer grain. 


In the southern part of the state, soy- 
beans are up, with planting making good 
headway in the north. Corn planting is 
nearing completion and most of the crop 
is up to good stands, with cultivation in 
progress. 





CROP PROSPECTS GOOD IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PoRTLAND, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MIXER CAUSES BAKER’S DEATH 
Hayrietp, Minn.—Arne H. Oyen, 64- 

year-old baker, was killed instantly when 

he became entangled in a bread mixing 

machine in his own bakery here. A 

crushed chest and severed spinal col- 

umn were main causes of his death. 


Orecon.—Crop pros- 
pects here continue very good. A lot 
of wet weather is reported but now 
it has turned warmer and a larger 
crop than last year is expected, ac- 
cording to observers. 
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themselves, but by most of the news- 
papers, and called forth a vigorous let- 
ter from Mr. Hoover, in which he made 
a clear distinction between legitimate 
profits earned as the result of sound 
business methods and profits made by 
deliberately holding up the public. 


Uncle Sam 











(Continued from page 7.) 
specified as beginning either Sept. 10 or 
Sept. 1, at the option of the miller. 

Particular interest attached to these 
reports in view of the statement issued 


Shortly thereafter the Milling Division 
issued a bulletin containing a letter from 
by the Federal Trade Commission re- the commissioner of internal revenue, 
garding the “profiteering 


” of millers. authorizing millers to dispose of their 


This statement was denounced as mani- excess profits, if any such existed, by 


festly unjust, not only by the millers sales of flour to the army, navy, marine 





Namen FE) Bell 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 








= Chart Room pe 





From THe NortHWESTERN MILLER of 25 years ago is reproduced this engraving, 
which was used to illustrate an account of the United States Food Administration 
Milling Division’s work and personnel. The headquarters offices were in New York 
City. Mr, Bell smiles somewhat ruefully, today, when he recalls the hard work that 
was done there. It was a rule that the staff stayed on until desks were cleared, and 
that meant, many a night, until the small hours of the next morning. Members of the 
organization shown in the picture were, left to right: (seated) Donald D. Davis, 
James F. Bell, R. F. Bausman, G. C. Mortlock; (standing) Laurence Thompson, 


corps or the Grain Corporation at a nom- 
inal price. 

The Food Administration had special 
rules and regulations governing food dis- 
tributors, aimed particularly at the pre- 
vention of profiteering and speculation 
under war conditions. These were the 
principal measures: 

Maximum margins were established for 
licensed dealers; 


that is, a fixed per- 
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one of the most difficult problems of the 
food administrator, particularly because 
a margin sufficient for the large-scale 
operator, whose turnover was large and 
efficiency high, would not provide any 
profit for the small operator with higher 
costs. To have driven the small opera- 
tor out of business, it was realized, 
would have deranged the competitive 
system after the war and left the pub- 


centage of profit was prescribed which 
the licensee was forbidden to exceed. 
The determination of these margins was 


lic exposed to the danger of control of 
food supplies by a few large concerns. 
Trading in futures on produce ex 









Main. Office 





H. J. Cleaver, A. R. Blish, J. A. Gerhauser. 
the milling division until his resignation late in 1917 to become a major in the United 


Mr. Davis was executive secretary of 


States Air Service. Mr. Thompson was his assistant. Mr. Bausman had come out 


of the export department of the New York office of Washburn Crosby Co. to handle 
export matters for the division. Mr. Blish was in charge of records, Mr. Cleaver of 
statistics, Mr. Gerhauser of the purchasing department and Mr. Mortlock of account- 
ing. On July 1, 1918, the functions of the Milling Division were taken over by the Mill- 
ing Section of the United States Grain Corporation, with F. J. Lingham as chief. 
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changes was restricted, and for some 
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Food Administration, through its Milling 


they have been obliged to keep books, 


19 


sible state of mechanical and merchandis- 


commodities — wheat, sugar, cottonseed Division, has accomplished some very and to know what it costs them to make ing accomplishment. There has been no 
ae oil, butter, etc.—entirely eliminated. In astonishing and unexpected developments flour; the old rule of thumb has been unnecessary interference with individual 
the case of other commodities, such as which have very materially advanced the discarded entirely. Larger plants, even, operation, and no attempt has been made 
“td corn, the quantity that could be sold progress of the trade. Millers have have found it necessary to be more ac- to regulate and control the industry, be- 
a under any one contract to any one firm learned very much by this experience curate and careful in their methods of yond what has been absolutely required 
wh was limited through the co-operation of which, under normal conditions, they accounting than before. The whole sys- to accomplish the desired result. 

a the exchanges. would never have discovered, and it is tem, with competition entirely eliminated, “Some attempt has been made from 
ib- The period and volume of holdings amazing how quickly they found them- has become standardized and vastly im- time to time to arouse a spirit of petty 
of of food in storage were regulated and selves able to do things under the pres- proved. There has been no room for feeling within the trade by interested 
= without special permit from the Food sure of emergency which formerly they careless or extravagant methods of mill- persons bent upon mischief, who endeav- 
a Administration could not be changed. imagined were impossible. ing; plants have been maintained in good ored to array the interests of the smaller 


Prosecution of hoarders was provided 
for by the Lever Act. 
Detailed regulations were made in the 


“Millers of smaller capacity have ap- 
plied principles of accounting which 
heretofore they have never understood; 


condition; efficiency has been promoted 
and, in every respect, milling conditions 
have been maintained at the highest pos- 


millers against those of larger productive 
capacity, but these have utterly failed 


(Continued on page 23.) 


different trades requiring that all food 
should pass in straight lines through the 
chain of distribution. A miller, for ex- 
ample, was allowed only to sell to a 
wholesaler, a retailer or consumer. 

The embargo on exports without per- 
mit effectively ruled out speculation in 
foreign trade. Price stabilization took 
care of the domestic trade. The Food 
Administration was able, for example, 
to advise the public as to what the price 
of flour would be during considerable 
periods. 

Profiteering by licensees of the Food 
Administration could be punished by 
withdrawal of license to operate. The 
Food Administration maintained an en- 
forcement division which exacted penal- 
ties from detected profiteers, but only 
in a comparatively few cases were 
licenses revoked. For the most part the 
profiteer was allowed to continue his 
business after publicly expressing his 
contrition and paying to some organiza- 
tion such as the Red Cross a fine in ex- 
cess of his undue profit. Flour millers 
were also under agreement to turn over 
to the government, by a nominal sale to 
the Grain Corporation, their profits in 
excess of an agreed amount. Receipts 






from this source exceeded $6,000,000. 

The government in June, 1918 pre- 
dicted a wheat crop of 931,000,000 bus, 
which turned out to be only 14,000,000 
over the amount finally harvested. The 
Food Administration announced that, 
with an estimated exportable surplus on 
the 1917 crop of 20,000,000 bus, actual 
wheat shipments to June 1 had been 120,- 
000,000. Before the new wheat began 
coming to market in any considerable 
quantities, the entire country had only 
10 days’ supiply of wheat left, so close 
had the figuring been. 

The preliminary plan for milling on 
the 1918 crop contemplated the manu- 
facture of a barrel of flour from 4.4 bus 
of wheat, with a permissible milling toll 
of $1.10 per bbl. This program, however, 
was greatly modified during July. The 
toll basis of $1.10 was subject to sharp 
criticism, many millers declaring that it 
should be at least 35c bbl higher. 


‘Because It’s 
Complaint-Proof ! i 


says this veteran sales manager. 


“It’s just plain, every-day horse-sense 
to me. . 


“We make as good a grade of family 
flour as anybody . . yes, and a lot 
better than most .. . and yet, like 
every other mill, we get our share of 
complaints complaints that aren’t 
the fault of the flour at all. If you tell 
Mrs. Housewife, for example, that the 
sour milk she was using wasn’t sour 
enough to neutralize the soda, she is 
immediately convinced that we are sim- 
ply ‘passing the buck.’ 


“Long ago we decided that most of these complaints could 
be eliminated by simply putting a dependable leavening into 
the flour at the mill . . . and boy, did it work! Nothing 
we have ever done did as much to keep our customers happy. 
Honestly, I just can’t remember anybody putting in a kick 
about our se/f-rising flour. 


MILLING DIVISION RESIGNS 

On July 1 the Milling Division as a 
whole announced its resignation. The 
Grain Corporation was expanded to 
cover all cereals, with Julius H. Barnes 
at its head, and Fred J. Lingham as 
chief of the Milling Section. This was 
made possible through a_ presidential 
proclamation which authorized the ex- 
pansion of the Grain Corporation, with 
an increase of its capital from $50,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000. 


“During the past two years our sale of plain flour has in- 
creased 9% a figure that represents the normal growth 
of our company. But our sale of V-90 self-rising flour has 
jumped 38% in the same period . . . a 4to I increase! Any 
wonder I’m hoping that some day soon all of our family 
flour will be self-rising with V-90?” 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis Nashville Greensboro, N.C. 
Plants: Nashville Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Chicago Heights, IIl, 


ON THE PROFIT SIDE 
Assessing the accomplishments of the 
Milling Division and its effects upon the 
industry THe NorrHwesterN MIL.er’s 
editor wrote contemporaneously: 
“In the milling industry itself, the 
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PRODUCTION OF ENRICHED FLOUR 


IS STUDIED AT A. 0. M. CONVENTION 


Seattle Gathering Discusses Vitamins, Nutrition and Methods of 
Adding Concentrates—Wheat Improvement Work, the 
Danger of Sabotage, Infestation and Educational 
Programs for Future Millers Considered 


By Richard E. Miller 


Assistant Technical Editor of TH& NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Conforming to the 
standard of what a_ well-programmed 
milling convention features this year, dis- 
cussion about vitamins held a prominent 
part at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, concluded 
here at the Olympic Hotel June 5. 

The vitamin session produced a review 
of what has taken place in the last 12 
months, laid a basis for established prac- 
tices in blending vitamin concentrates 
with flour, considered the milling of “high 
vitamin” flour in Canada and looked at 
vitamins in a new light when Jennie Irene 
Rowntree, professor of home economics 
at the University of Washington, ex- 
amined them from the standpoint of 
what they can’t do in nutrition. 

Because the public was gullible, Dr. 
Rowntree said, a middleman was needed 
between the research worker and the con- 
sumer. Without such an agent, research 
findings were often misintrepreted to the 
detriment of the foods involved. 

A case in point was that concerned 
with experiments made years ago on 
It was found that the 
gliadin of wheat and the zein of corn 


grain proteins. 


did not support growth as well as ani- 
mal proteins, and this fact completely 
overshadowed a simultaneous statement 
that glutenin of wheat and glutelin of 
corn did support growth adequately. To 
the public, all grain proteins were unsat- 
isfactory, and even later work which 
proved that the inadequacies of certain 
grain proteins were compensated for 


completely by the amount of milk or- 
dinarily used in bread making failed to 
erase the earlier impression. 

Of vitamins, Dr. Rowntree felt that 
danger lay in statements which might 
lead the consumer to expect too much. 
Vitamins were not miracle workers, she 
stated, and expecting the impossible from 
them would only lead to disappointment. 
She urged a careful course in advertis- 
ing, and cautioned against statements 
which could only be properly evaluated 
by scientific unemotionalism. Well bal- 
anced diets were the sensible path, she 
said, and the enrichment of flour prod- 
ucts was a great step toward maintain- 
ing balance for normal good health. 

James M. Doty, of Merck & Co., Inc., 
furnished a comprehensive survey of all 
the vitamins commercially available to- 
day and concluded with a report cover- 
ing various methods employed by opera- 
tive millers in blending vitamin concen- 
trates with flour. Tests had revealed 
that when the concentrate was being fed 
in small amounts to the flour stream 
through a feeder of the bleach type, the 
best point of application was immediate- 
ly ahead of the agitator. Blower ar- 
rangements furthered the homogeneity of 
the mix. When larger amounts of con- 
centrate were being fed by means of a 
feeder similar to those used for malt, 
distribution was equally good before the 
agitator or the rebolter, and it was con- 
cluded the greater the bulk of the con- 
centrate (the greater the dilution) the 





a NEW WHEAT 


STORAGE BIN e 











The new non-metallic grain bin (shown above) developed by the Masonite 
Corp. and the Sisalkraft Co. provides an inexpensive answer to the problem of 
temporary wheat storage which is facing farmers throughout the nation. Built 
of 3/16” tempered presdwood, it is 18’ 8” in diameter, holding from 1,250 to 
1,350 bus of wheat, depending on the crown. The bin is 4’ high, with five pieces 
of tempered presdwood forming its cylindrical sides. Specifications recommend 
a wood floor, built on concrete blocks or tile. 


closer to the tail of the mill it could be 
introduced. 

William L. Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, conducted an open 
discusssion of vitamin problems and con- 
tributed a step by step analysis of the 
events which have led in the past year to 
a movement to enrich all family flour. 

The magnitude of the program by 
which information about crops is ob- 
tained was explained in a wheat session 
by H. C. R. Stewart, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. More than 
400,000 voluntary reporters, he said, pro- 
vided statistics about growing conditions 
and carry-overs. 

The operatives made known their will- 
ingness to co-operate with wheat im- 
provement programs after an address 
on this subject by S. P. Swenson, of the 
Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He described an_ intelligent 
breeding program as one that was con- 
cerned with problems of both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The minor 
problems of overcoming factors affecting 
growth can only be met effectively when 
a goal to suit both the grower and the 
miller is in sight. 

A side issue on wheat came up when 
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by H. B- Fletcher, of the FBI, on sabo- 
tage. Mr. Fletcher placed flour mills 
high on the list of plants enemy agents 
would like to destroy. The saboteur, he 
said, has so many methods of working 
that specific recommendations to stop 
him were impossible. He advised com- 
mon sense precautions, such as the care- 
ful selection of employees, the contro] 
of entry into plants and the mainte 
nance of fire-fighting equipment. Sabo 
tage, he pointed out, took the form of 
a “planned accident.” It is difficult to 
trace, for the specialty of the man who 
commits it is to look exactly like an 
everyday citizen. 

His description of the growth of the 
FBI, and its methods of detection, was 
a reassuring note. The bureau, he said, 
was ready to co-operate fully with plant 
superintendents. 

Why some insects are more difficult to 
kill than others, and why infestation 
seems to flourish in the atmosphere of 
stored grain when the temperature rises, 
were among the facts brought out by 
Melville H. Hatch, professor of zoology 
at the University of Washington. Most 
grain insects, he stated, probably orig- 
inated in tropical or subtropical lands; 





e WHEAT IN TEMPORARY SHELTER * 











With elevators and warehouses full, this wheat was sacked and stacked 
under temporary shelters beside an elevator. Storage in sacks will be limited 
this year because the war in the southwestern Pacific area has cut off India 
jute supplies and bagging material is under priorities. 





a member suggested action by the asso- 
ciation to modify present methods of 
It was pointed 
out that high grades of wheat were per- 


grading milling wheat. 


mitted to carry a large percentage of 
shriveled berries having no flour bearing 
value. The proposal did not contemplate 
the actual changing of grades. Instead, 
it was suggested that all samples be test- 
ed on a width grader, and that the per- 
centage of shriveled berries below a spe- 
cified width be stated on the certificate. 

Comment brought the opinion that be- 
fore the association could expect to at- 
tempt action on such a move, definite 
data about the flour yielding properties 
of thin berries should be obtained. The 
research committee was instructed to 
take up this work, with the objective of 
providing a background against which a 
representation to grain grading officials 
could be made, perhaps by the Millers 
National Federation. 

The “defense-area” atmosphere of the 
convention city lent emphasis to a talk 


their survival in cold climates was due 
to the fact that their life processes, plus 
the life processes of the grain in which 
they lived, produced the heat essential to 
continued existence. 

Dr. Hatch offered one more reason for 
the elimination of insects in grain prod- 
ucts. Although data to prove the point 
were as yet limited, he said, it was felt 
by many workers that insects might com- 
municate infectious diseases and para- 
sitic worms to mammals, including human 
beings. 

Members of the association took time 
at one session to look at themselves and 
their organization. What, they asked 
themselves, were they putting into the 
Association of Operative Millers? And 
how was it benefiting them? 

Led by George Walker, of the Crown 
Mills, Portland, many members con- 
tributed suggestions. They felt that 
without the opportunity to exchange 
knowledge with other millers, milling 
progress would be slow. Most of all, 
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howeyer, they were convinced that one 
of the association’s greatest obligations 
to the industry it represented was that 
of educating the men who would in the 
future be superintendents and head mill- 
ers. 

It was suggested that the A.O.M. bul- 
letin service, a monthly publication car- 
ried on for more than 20 years, might be 
improved by the use of more material 
directed 
Among the recommendations was one 
that old bulletins be re-edited and pub- 
lished in book form. 


toward the student’ miller. 


District organizations, of which there 
are 11 within the A.O.M., were credited 
with being a highly important factor in 
presenting to second millers, bolters and 
others who necessarily cannot attend an- 
nual conventions of the parent organiza- 
tion an opportunity to discuss milling 


problems with older men. Most of the 
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districts meet several times a year, thus 
providing valuable contacts between men 
whose profession usually isolates them 
from their fellows. 

Transportation difficulties held attend- 
ance to a lower than average figure and 
also took its toll of the heavy exhibits 
which are usually an important factor 
in A.O.M. conventions. However, there 
were four new machines among the booths 
on the exhibit floor. The Entoleter Divi- 
sion of the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., Inc., displayed its “Entoleter,” 
Serew Conveyor Corp. held attention 
with a large operating model of the 
“Screw-Lift,”’ Hart-Carter Co. demon- 
strated the “Purograder,” which also 
came in for comment on the open forums, 
and Forster Mfg. Co. presented its “In- 
surator.” 

(For other “highlights” of the con- 
vention turn to page la of Section II.) 





Northwestern Wheat Producers 
Urged to Supply Storage Room 


MinneEAPOLIS, Minn.—Calling attention 
to the gravity of the grain storage situ- 
ation, the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association urges farmers of the North- 
west to begin at once to provide their 
own storage space. 

“A producer who expects to use local 
elevator space,” states a current associa- 
tion bulletin, “should make immediate 
arrangements. If he finds no space avail- 
able he should construct new granaries. 
More than half of the wheat producers 
in the four northwestern states will have 
to have additional space. If North Da- 
kota, for instance, has an average crop, 
each farm must have 1,000 bus additional 
space adequately to shelter the grain.” 

The Northwest total storage capacity 
is estimated by the association at 315,- 
000,000 bus. This includes terminal ele- 
vators, country elevators, mills and pri- 
vate elevators. The Feb. 15, 1942, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture report showed 
235,000,000 bus of grain in these ware- 
houses. This figure appears to indicate 
a remaining storage space of 80,000,000 
bus. But the association points out 
that this is not the case, because every 
separate house, or unit, must have op- 
erating space and empty bins properly 
to turn grain to avoid damage. This 
space must be deducted from the 80-, 
000,000-bu figure. 
gravated by the fact that some of the 


The problem is ag- 


grain now in storage is two years old. 
“The average country elevator has 14 
bins,” states the association’s bulletin, 
“with a total capacity of 15,000 to 30,000 
bus. They may merchandise wheat, bar- 
Each 
More 


ley, oats, rye, flax or durum. 
grain requires a separate bin. 
space is needed when there is a wide 
variation in grades. Therefore, the coun- 
try elevator needs 10 to 15% of its space 
properly to handle cash business. 

“Terminal elevators have similar prob- 
lems. They may not handle as large a 
number of grains, but they must have 
working space and sufficient bin capacity 
to turn grain. The 1942 terminal mar- 
ket storage space is very limited. If 
the apparent, 80,000,000-bu space was 
immediately filled with storage grain 
there would be no working space, or 
cash grain market. 

“The cash grain market is important 


to farmers because it serves as a clear- 
ing house between the producer and mill- 
er, maltster, flax crusher or feed proc- 
essor. It keeps free grain continually 
flowing into hands of the processor. 

“This market handles all types of grain 
either sound or damaged. Damaged 
grain often goes into livestock feeds. 
If high in moisture content it cannot be 
safely stored on farms or in the coun- 
try elevator. It is usually processed and 
mixed with other dry feed materials and 
thus utilized. This condition existed in 
the fall of 1941 when grain receipts from 
northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
were high in moisture and seriously dam- 
aged. Wheat unfit for milling was sold 
at fair prices in competition with other 
feed grains. This put many dollars in 
the farmer’s pocket that he otherwise 
would have lost. 

“Space for 50,000,000 bus is needed to 
maintain the cash market and properly 
handle stored grain. This leaves approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 bus of elevator storage 
for the Northwest’s 1942 crop. 
country elevators have secured permits 
to ship grain for terminal storage be- 
cause their houses seriously need repairs. 
These elevators will be refilled largely 
with commodity credit grain after re- 
pairs are made. 

“Present moisture conditions indicate 
a good crop in the Northwest. The 1941 
grand total of all grain, except corn, 
was 705,000,000 bus. The 10-year aver- 
age was 473,000,000 bus! Authorities 
estimate that the Northwest needs 200,- 
000,000 bus additional storage space. 

“If storage space is not provided and 
this grain is rushed to market an em- 
bargo will be necessary. 


Some 


A large, un- 
storable surplus wil) depress the cash 
market and might cause severe discounts 
which the committee on handling and 
transportation wish to avoid.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC CORN LOANS COVER 
109,960,993 BUS OF CROP 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported today that 
Commodity Credit Corp. made 104,928 
loans, in the amount of $80,250,318 on 
109,960,933 bus of 1941 crop corn through 
May 30, 1942. Loans made to date have 
averaged 73c bu. 





RUSH DAYS 
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The Historic C. B. Chiles Mill, in Napa County, California, Which Served the Miners 
in Gold Rush Days 


At the head of the canyon that leads 
out of Chiles Valley in Napa County, 
B. Chiles Mill, 


the ruined wheel of which is pictured 


California, stands the C. 


on this week’s cover, through the camera 
art and the courtesy of E. M. Litsinger, 
Tue NorrHwestern MILuer’s correspond- 
ent in San Francisco. 

It was during the fall of 1844 that C. 
B. Chiles started construction of this 
mill, building it on a grant of land he 
had received from the Mexican govern- 
ment. The frame of the building is of 
rough hewn wood, and the diverting dam 
is of stone. 

Attacking 


caused the failure to arrive of some of 


Indians, the story goes, 


the gears and other machinery, en route 
from the East in wagons drawn by oxen. 
A number of the oxen were killed, and 
it was necessary to unload the wagons 
and leave much of the heavier material, 
including the mill machinery. So the mill 
was not ready to turn out flour until 
1847. 

The millstones were quarried in the 
nearby hills, and a rude wooden block 
was mortised by William Baldridge into 
a tub wheel. A shaft running from this 
had on the other end one of the stones 
that did the grinding. When the final 
shipment of gears and shafting arrived, 
the mill was remodeled with an overshot 
wheel. 

The flour was sold under the brand 
name Catacula, the name given the Jand 


grant by the Mexican government. Dur- 
ing the gold rush days of °49 this flour 
was sold in many mining camps in com- 
petition with flour from Chile, the main 
source of supply in those hectic days 
when few Californians found time for the 
production of food. 

Mr. Chiles is said, also, to have made 
whiskey from wheat in the mill, a prod- 
uct which must, also, have found a ready 
market in the mining camps. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEON HENDERSON AMENDS 
REFINED LARD PRICE TOP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Price Adminis- 





trator Leon Henderson has cut back 
processors’ maximum selling prices on 
refined lard to the wholesaler and retail- 
er to the February, 1942, level. Maxi- 
mum prices of refined lard to consumers 
remain unchanged at the March, 1942, 
peak levels under the general maximum 
price regulation. 

Simultaneously, in a move designed to 
readjust 
margin of profits in lard at all stages of 


more equitably the internal 


distribution—without increasing the ulti- 


_mate price to the consumer—the Office 


of Price Administrator increased per- 
missible ceilings on various grades of 
lard and steam rendered port fat in the 
pre-retail state. 

These changes are made in amendment 
No. 3 to revised price schedule No. 53 
(Fats and Oils). The amendment be- 
came effective June 8, 1942. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 














A cmME~Ewans ComMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








ARNOLD 


— oe 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 






















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
s 


the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNESOTA .. . 


MINNESOTA . . 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Hard Western wheat 
makes the difference! 
For more flavor, more 
tolerance, 
finer tex- 


ture, try 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

































“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 93rd year 























) : Kiln-Dri 
EVANS MILLING CO. “XP ooors 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Uncle Sam 
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of accomplishment and have reacted 
upon those who attempted to create a 
division between the two classes. Per- 
fect fairness to all has been the endeav- 
or of the Milling Division, and the trade 
has fully appreciated the very strenuous 
efforts made by the divisional chairmen 
to faithfully and justly perform their 
duties.” 

When the Milling Division was dis- 
continued an “interim” milling plan be- 
came effective. It consisted mainly of a 
schedule of “fair” prices for flour and 
mixed feed, for the former ranging from 
$9.95 bbl at Pacific Coast points to $10.88 
at Tampa, Fla., and for the latter rang- 
ing, at the same points, $24.44@27.03 
ton. This schedule soon was supplanted 
by a new “fair” price set-up. In sub- 
stance, the regulations limited stocks and 
supplies to 30 days’ needs; retained the 
former provision regarding extraction of 
196 lbs of 100% flour from not more 
than 264 Ibs of 58-lb or heavier wheat; 
limited the quantity of wheat millfeed 
to be extracted per barrel of flour made, 
according to a schedule of weights rang- 
ing from 68 lbs for 58-lb wheat up to 
102 lbs for 51-lb wheat; established an 
elaborate system of classes of sales, with 
differentials for each class; provided a 
uniform sales contract and invoice form; 
and retained the 50-50 rule regarding 
sales of substitutes to consumers, with 
a provision that bakers must purchase 
one pound of substitutes for every three 
pounds of wheat flour. 

The “fair” price schedule, covering 
many hundreds of points east of the 
Rocky Mountains, ranged from $9.33 at 
Great Falls, Mont., to $10.75 at Durham, 
mn. SC. 

FLOUR EXPORT PROBLEMS 

Virtual cessation of all flour purchases 
by the Grain Corporation for export 
during the summer rendered acute the 
problem of flour versus wheat exports. 
On July 19 Herbert Hoover arrived in 
London to consider the food situation in 
the allied nations, returning to Washing- 
ton Aug. 24. On July 25 the National 
Association of Flour Importers held a 
conference in London with William C. 
Edgar, then editor of THe NortTHwes- 
TERN MILuer, regarding the renewal of 
flour imports on a large scale. A cable 
from Mr. Edgar, stating emphatically 
the need for American flour in England, 
greatly intensified the feeling throughout 
the trade that the Food Administration 
could and should do far more than it 
was doing to send American flour abroad. 

The Grain Corporation resumed flour- 
buying for export on Aug. 26, and this, 
taken in conjunction with statements 
made by Mr. Lingham, somewhat re- 
assured millers regarding the future of 
their export trade; but the question re- 
mained one of the two dominant ones 
up to the time of the signing of the 
armistice. 

The other great problem before the 
milling industry was brought about by 
the rules promulgated Aug. 27, doing 
away with the 50-50 rule, which had re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a vast 
quantity of unmarketable substitutes, 
and providing for the manufacture of 
mixed flours, on the basis of 80% wheat 
flour and 20% substitutes. At the same 
time, many of the earlier restrictions 
were abrogated. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This regulation, of course, immediately 
brought up the long-fought issue of 
mixed flour and adulteration. 
cial meeting of the Millers National 
Federation a resolution was adopted in 
which the millers pledged themselves to 
loyal support of the Food Administra- 
tion, but at the same time declared them- 


At a spe- 


selves unalterably opposed to the re- 
peal of the mixed-flour law. It was 
pointed out that the stamp-tax feature 
of the law rendered it almost unwork- 
able, and a committee was appointed to 
see what modifications could be effected. 

The feeling that the Food Administra- 
tion was not acting in sympathy with 


the industry, was very strong. Mr. Hoov- 
er urged the suspension of the mixed- 
flour law, but no final action had been 
taken when the end of the war made it 
possible for the whole scheme to be 
dropped. 

Early in September the President fixed 
the government price for wheat of the 
1919 crop on the basis of $2.26 bu, Chi- 
cago. This raised the seinen of how 
far the guaranty affected millers: hold- 
ing 1918 wheat at the close of the crop 
year, and accordingly the Grain Cor- 
poration issued a notice that it would 
buy, on 30 days’ notice, on July 1, 1919, 
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all wheat held by millers, at the estab- 
lished government prices. 


PURCHASES FOR EXPORT 


The milling industry was much cheered 
when, on Nov. 16; the Grain Corpora- 
tion suddenly increased the amount of 
its flour purchases for export, the pur- 
chases on that day alone amounting to 
about 1,500,000 bbls, at prices ranging 
$9.90@10.75, seaboard basis. On Nov. 
19 another 1,000,000 bbls were bought. 
Thereafter, however, the amounts de- 
creased, and the prices paid were slight- 
ly less. No purchases for export were 


(Continued on page 45.) 





problems. 


“ENTOLETER,” 








J “ENTOLETER” 


shown above handles 50 bar- 
rels per hour. 

“ENTOLETERS?” also avail- 

able to handle 10, 25 or 75 
barrels per hour. 


Prompt deliveries can be made now. 


Protect Food for 


VICTORY! 


Let 


SC ee 





Actual plant operating records and certified Laboratory tests of- 
fer conclusive evidence that the “ENTOLETER” method of total 
destruction is 100% efficient. 


NO RETURNED GOODS 
Installation of an “ENTOLETER” immediately solves the re- 
turned goods problem—by completely eliminating it. Tangible 
savings from the elimination of returned goods have frequently 
paid the cost of an “ENTOLETER” in a few months. 


Write us about your 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue -:- New York, N. Y. 


our registered trade mark, identifies our insect infestation destroying equipment. 


protect your product 


from 


INSECT 
INFESTATION 


This proven method 
will positively destroy 100% of any insect eggs 
in any free flowing material 


or other forms of insect infestation which may be waiting to ruin 
both your product and your reputation. 
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WHY WE DO IT 

Lieut. Thruston B. Morton, on leave 
for the duration from his accustomed 
duties as vice president of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, to help 
fight his country’s wars, asked and an- 
swered for his hearers at the recent 
annual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation the question of why 
we accept and carry the burden of 
blood, sweat and tears. Said he: 

“We will never again see the corpo- 
rate incomes we have seen in the past. 
You and I know we will never see the 
same net individual incomes that we 
have seen in the past. We know that 
there is going to be a_ tremendous 
amount of suffering before this war is 
over. Many of us are going to lose 
people that are dear to us, many of 
us are going to suffer untold hardships, 
and I suppose we often stop and wonder 
why, why bother with all this? 

“The answer is obvious. I think I 
would like to illustrate it by reading 
a very short editorial that was written 
by a girl, 23 years old, raised in the 
mountains of North Carolina. She 
worked for her own education in a col- 
lege in the mountains of Kentucky, and 
got a job on a Louisville paper. Last 
summer, six months before war was de- 
clared, she wrote out her editorial and 
dropped it in the editor’s basket. To 
her amazement, it was printed, and the 
next day, to her further amazement, it 
was quoted from coast to coast and be- 
came one of the greatest editorials of 
1941. Because its language is better 
than mine and because its explanation 
is more comprehensive than any I could 
give, I would like to read it. I think 
it is an answer to why we are in it. 

FREEDOM 


From the archives of a broken peace we 
are bringing out old words and dusting 
them off for use again as shining lanterns 
to guide us through another war. Words 
like freedom, justice and truth, all of them 
hard to define, none of them used more 
frequently than freedom, It is not neces- 


sary to define freedom. It is enough to 
point to it. 
Freedom is a man lifting a gate latch 


at dusk and sitting for a while on the 
porch smoking his pipe before he gves to 
bed. 

It is the violence of an argument out- 
side an election poll. It is the righteous 
anger of the pulpits. 

It is the warm laughter of a girl on a 
park bench. It is the rush of the train 
over the continent and the unafraid faces 
of people looking out the window. It is 
all the howdies in the world and all the 
hellos. ° 

It is Lindbergh's appeasing voice raised 
above a thousand hisses. Ite is Dorothy 
Thompson asking for war, and Gen. Hugh 
Johnson telling her to shut up. 
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“T got to admit,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘that these here pieces in the papers about 
millers bein’ profiteers gets me kind of riled up. An’ then 
ylook oyt, there at the mill standin’ idle because 
my, the old 
WV too high, an’ when I look in the 
books which me and Young Bill 
fand’ Mis’ Fetchit’s took turns 
pkeepin’ and find we've made less 
money than any year in the past 
ten, I sort of get comforted an’ 
kinder want to sing whatever 
Lf that hymn is about a clear con- 
\ science bringin’ more happiness than hell- 
raisin”an’ bein’ a miller better than silver or gold.” 
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wheat’s gone and news 








From The Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days In World War I 


It is you trying to remember the words 
of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

It is the sea breaking on dry sand some- 
where and the shoulders of a mountain 
supporting the sky. It is the air you fill 
your lungs with and the dirt that is in 
your garden. 

It is a man cursing all cops. It is the 
absence of apprehension at approaching 
footsteps outside your closed door, 

It is your hot resentment of intrigue. It 
is the tilt of your chin and the tightening 
of your lips sometimes. 

It is all the things you do and want to 
keep on doing. 

It is all the 
help feeling. 

Freedom, it is you. 


things you feel and cannot 


ARMY FIGURES INDICATE 
STATE OF NUTRITION 


The statement that 40% of our coun- 
try’s people are on diets deficient in 
milk, milk products, fruits, fresh vege- 
tables and meats is not justified by 
facts, according to the beliefs of Amos 
R. Koontz, author of the article, “Our 
Nutritional Status,” published in a re- 
cent issue of Hygeia. 

If the statement is true, it seems to 
be due to choice rather than necessity, 
Mr. Koontz observes. The measure of 
our prosperity and the strides made by 
American medicine in the last 50 years 
are cited by the writer as reasons why 


we are the healthiest people in the 
world. 
Mr. Koontz gives some _ interesting 


facts in his discussion of what the selec- 
tive service has shown us about the state 
of our nutrition. Early reports from 
the surgeon general’s office tended to 
show that the average stature of men 
inducted into the 


army during the 


present emergency was greater than in 
1917, he says. Later reports indicate 
that the height of all registrants so far 
examined is about the same as in 1917, 
as well as about the same as the av- 
erage height of federal recruits exam- 
ined during the Civil War. However, 
the average weight has increased; it 

yas 136 lbs during the Civil War, 142 
lbs during the World War I; and is 
150 lbs now. 

Mr. concludes his discussion 
of army weight and height figures thus: 
“Selective service examinations have re- 
vealed no evidence of a loss of ground 
as far as nutrition is concerned, while 
there is definite evidence for believing 
that the present day American soldier 
is better nourished than that of World 
War I or of the Civil War.” 


OLD MILL TORN DOWN 


Falling into ruin from long disuse, the 
Mill Valley Grist and Saw Mill near 
Buffalo, N. Y., is being torn down. 
Built in 1823-24 by Captain Moses T. 
Beach, Revolutionary War veteran, the 
mill for generations was a landmark at 
East Otto and played a leading role in 
the settling of Cattaraugus County. 

Captain Beach sold out a few years 
after he had constructed the mill to 
Nathan Larkin, veteran of the war of 
1812. On the latter’s death, the mill 
passed to his son, Orville Larkin, who 
in turn was a veteran of the Civil War. 

For the past 45 years the mill has 
been the property of L. V. Sikes. 


Koontz 
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CRACKER BARREL ERA 
NOT NECESSARY 

There will be no need for the return 
to the cracker barrel era as the paper 
industry of the United States is well 
able to keep up with the demand for 
paperboard for the production of pack- 
aging for all industries including war 
production. 

In fact, said Walter Paepcke, presi- 
dent, Container Corp. of America, in 
addressing the recent packaging conven- 
tion in New York, “The paper container 
manufacturers are even able to keep 
up with orders from concerns which pre- 
viously packaged their goods in other 
materials such as tinplate and burlap.” 

United States is now almost totally 
self-sufficient for the production of wood 
pulp, formerly imported in enormous 
quantities from Scandinavia, Mr. Paepcke 
revealed, and the reclamation of waste 
paper, even now, represents only about 
one third of the total available supply. 
OREGON’S FIRST GRIST MILL 

The site of Oregon’s first grist mill 
has been located on the land claim of 
Joseph Gervais, in the French Prairie 
district near Gervais, Oregon. 

The mill was located on the Willamette 
River, near Chemwa, after Gervais set- 
tled the claim in 1828, and was operated 
by Freeman Eldridge. Some of the old 
oaken sills of the mill were found on 
the river bank. 

ADMONITION 


Look long at these waving wheat 
fields, prairie son, 

At these open spaces vast as shy 
or sea, 

Where only by constant toil can 
bread be won, 

Where God walks with a giant 
stride and free. 


Look long at these sunlit 
stretches, prairie boy, 

The day may come when you will 
have the need 

Of remembering peaceful plains 
and simple joy 

And the strength that grows from 
every prairie seed. 


Prupence K. Gearey. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - 5.00 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


SECTION 


Conuention Highlights 


When the Association of Operative 
Millers met in St. Louis last June en- 
richment was new, the problems it might 
bring not fully known. Much has hap- 
pened in the intervening 12 months. . 

In one of the main sessions of the organ- 
ization’s 1942 convention in Seattle June 
1-5, W. L. Haley, of Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, reviewed these events. 


First was the bread hearing in Wash- 
ington July 7, 1941. This increased the 
spin of the already-rolling ball. Then, 
at the American Bakers Association con- 
vention in October it was announced that 
about one third of the bread baked com- 
mercially was enriched. Compulsory en- 
richment was strongly hinted. On Nov. 
29 dietary food standards were announced 
to be effective May 18, 1942, and on 
Jan. 1 revised definitions for flour be- 
came effective. 


The pressure of those who felt that the 
term, nicotinic acid, had an unpleasant 
connotation bore fruit Jan. 19, when 
“niacin” was officially substituted. The 
National Research Council met Feb, 14 
and heard Dr. R. R. Williams advocate 
enrichment of all family flour and bread. 
Dr. Williams indicated that although 
many mills were enriching their first-line 
products, the lower grades usually sold to 
persons particularly in need of enrich- 
ment benefits were not in a competitive 
position to offer the nutritional supple- 
ments. 


Then came what was perhaps the great- 
est promotional boost the program has 
enjoyed. Feb. 14 saw army purchasing 
standards specifying enriched products. 


South Carolina, on March 12, passed a 
bill making enrichment compulsory. April 
13 began the first National Nutrition 
Week, in South Bend, Ind. On April 29 
the Millers National Federation passed a 
resolution favoring the enrichment of all 
family flour. May 18 brought a postpone- 
ment of the riboflavin requirement, be- 
cause of a scarcity of the vitamin, and on 
that same date dietary labeling require- 
ments went into effect. 


The year, Mr. Haley said, had been one 
of “practical, positive action.” The per 


capita cost of enrichment had reached a 
low of 18c, and the percentage of prod- 
ucts being enriched had risen steadily. 


Of all the groups involved, the opera- 
tive miller has had little to do with pro- 
motional work but has occupied a front 
line position as far as practical produc- 
tion is concerned. It is his job to see that 
the right amounts of vitamins are cor- 
rectly blended with flour. Questions at 


Carl W. Grier 
hail to a new chief 


the vitamin session were mainly on this 
problem. No really standardized methods 
have been developed, but the use of a 
master batch is general. This may safely 
be fed in easily measurable proportions 
(provided the mi:ler watches his feeders) 
into flour streams or a batch mixer. 


Questions revealed that such concen- 
trates are best added before the flour is 
sent to a bleaching agitator, and that tests 
which have now been carried on for over 
a year show no ill effects upon the vita- 
mins or iron through action of bleaching 
agents. 


Prominent in discussion was a question 
concerning the advisability of making al- 


lowances for natural vitamins in deter- 
mining the quantities of synthetic ones to 
add. It was suggested that for patent 
and similar flours, particularly with thia- 
min, full required amounts should be 
used. With longer percentage flours, 
known to be higher in the factors, a cer- 
tain saving in added ingredients might 
safely be made. 


Millers of the United States have 
looked northward with curious interest at 
the problems facing Canadian operatives, 
who have been asked to produce a good 
quality of flour having a high natural 
count of thiamin. In a paper prepared 
by R. W. Bouskill, of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., some of the paths followed were 
discussed. The courses taken were many. 
Wheat had been milled at a low moisture 
content. Purification had been lessened. 
Recovery of flour from feed streams had 
been lengthened. Disintegrators had come 
into wider use and closer work on final 
break rolls had been tried. Hammer 
mills had been brought into service, One 
of the most successful methods had been 
a careful selection of high vitamin 
streams to be added to the flour that re- 
mained after a very short patent had been 
removed. 


Not all of the convention was con- 
cerned with enrichment, although two 
other leading papers on the Tuesday ses- 
sion were on that topic. These were 
“Nutritional Problems Today,” by Dr. 
Jennie _lrene Rowntree, University of 
Washington, and “A Review of the Vita- 
mins,” by J. M. Doty, Merck & Co., Inc. 
Earlier in the day an always-considered 
subject, wheat tempering, came in for ex- 
tensive discussion. On Wednesday, grain 
and grain improvement held the stage, 
while the final session brought a miscel- 
lany of subjects, including new methods 
of purification, infestation and many other 
open forum topics. 


Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was elected president; Carl 
N. Arnold, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill., vice president; Herman H. 
Trapp, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, treasurer. To the executive 
committee V. M. Burnett, Roanoke (Va.) 
City Mills, Inc., and O. J. Zimmerman, 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Milling and Ele- 
vator Co., were elected. 














FORSTER INSURATOR 
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bag of flour was made for Mrs. Smith (or Mrs. Brown, or per- 
haps Mr. Baker). The miller believed it to be clean and pure 
and wholesome. Four months after it was packed it was pur- 
chased and opened. . . . It was NOT clean and pure and 
wholesome flour then, and Mrs. Smith (or Mrs. Brown or Mr. 
Baker) was so utterly disgusted that she (or he) vowed that 
not another cent of her (or his) money would ever be spent 
for any product of that mill again. 


The miller then installed a 


The SHOCK that is so potent as a sterilizer DOES NOT affect the 
flour adversely. Laboratory tests prove that starch granules are not 
ruptured and the only effect of the treatment is increased absorption 
and better loaf volume and texture. 





—the modern device that STOPS insect infestation BEFORE IT 
BEGINS, thus eliminating the possibility of contamination by insects 
that would have hatched from any of the minute eggs which may 
find their way into the flour stream in spite of diligence and precau- 





bag of flour—and hundreds like it, of all sizes—remained in a 
clean, pure and wholesome condition for months upon months. 
And when Mrs. Smith (or Mrs. Brown, or perhaps Mr. Baker) 
purchased it (or some of its fellows) and opened it and found 
it to contain clean and pure and wholesome flour, without the 
slightest trace of insect contamination, she (or he) praised the 
mill that made it and vowed that she (or he) would stick to 
that mill’s products forever and forever. 


good will is easy to lose and hard to regain 
DON’T LOSE IT! 


Write for details. 
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CHEMISTS’ RESEARCH REPORTS SHOW 
THE NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF CEREALS 


Vitamin and Protein Symposiums Outstanding Features at 28th Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal Chemists—R. A. Gortner and R. R. Williams 


Among Speakers 


By Edgar 8S. Miller and Richard E. Miller 


READ has long been popularly 
considered an “energy” food. That 


it is more than a food which pro- 
vides fuel—and that the general miscon- 
ception will probably undergo a change 
because that have 
brought about a general revaluation of 
food properties—was indicated by the 


of war conditions 


program at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, held May 18-21 in Chicago at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Many of the 
papers were devoted to a consideration 
of the proteins of cereals in general; 
many of the speakers accented the fact 
that the proteins of plants have high 
value as “body builders.” 

Protein is not just a substance that 
can be measured by weight, for example. 
that. One of the 
cereal chemist’s jobs is to isolate pro- 


It is far more than 


teins, to identify them and to learn their 
Without 
would be no basis to consider bread as 


values. such research there 
anything but an tnergy food capable, 
perhaps, of substituting for the contents 
of a closely guarded sugar bowl, but not 
effective at the task of building tissue. 

It was upon the basis of plant pro- 
tein work that an event outstanding both 
upon social and technical grounds at the 
convention took place. This was the pres- 
entation of the Thomas Burr Osborne 
Gold Medal to Ross A. Gortner, head of 
the division of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Known as one of 
the great leaders in the cereal field, Dr. 
Gortner is the fifth man to receive this 


award since it was established in 1926. 








































































































im. A.C. 0. Ofer... 


Betty Sullivan, chief chemist for Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
made vice president of the American 
Chemists at its 
Chicago last 


Association of Cereal 
28th annual 
month. 


meeting in 
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His paper, “The Plant Proteins,” de- 
livered in connection with the medal, re- 
vealed the scope of work carried on with 
protein research and heralded a session 
in which current findings on the proper- 
ties of plant proteins were discussed. He 
characterized work with proteins “as the 
most fascinating but at the same time the 
most exasperating study of bio-chemical 
systems,” and sketched an historic pan- 
orama of early and recent protein re- 
search to illustrate clearly what his state- 
ment meant. Proteins interested man for 
many years before he had any realiza- 
tion of what they might be. Dr. Gortner 
suggested that one of the early recogni- 
tions of differences between plant and 
animal proteins might have come when 
ancient civilizations created certain “de- 
lectable beverages,” delectable 
with 
mal substances resulted only in putre- 
Since those early times there 
has been a gradual uncovering of fact 


made 


through fermentation which ani- 


faction. 


that protein, in addition to being an 
excellent basis for laboratory research 
work, was, in addition, a food. As such, 
the study of proteins, and the investiga- 
tion of how protein substances were used 
as food in the human system, was ex- 
tremely important. 


Proteins and 
Flour 


The address, “Science and Practice 
Have A Common Cause,” by W. H. 
Geller, first vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, was 
a prelude to many technical papers con- 
cerned with the testing and evaluation of 
flours. Developing his theme, Mr. Geller 
asked for definite mathematical measure- 
ments, perhaps expressed as curves, 
which would enable the practical baker 
to adjust absorption, mixing times, fer- 
mentation periods and other phases of 
shop practice in such a manner as to 





















































































. » pair of “activators” .. 


If you want to hold a convention you'll find you need, first, a program and 


next a plan by which that program can be carried out. 
met in Chicago May 18-21 the program was all set. 
American Meat Institute, was in charge of it. 


When the A. A. C. C. 
H. R. Kraybill, left, of the 
And to see that things went 


smoothly along charted lines was R. A. Barackman, Victor Chemical Works, 
who served as chairman of the local arrangements committee. 


about proteins—a process which gained 
impetus only in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. It is being carried 
on today with the assistance of new 
“tools” for the measurement of proteins 
and their properties. 

Dr. Gortner’s talk made it evident that 
about 
about their effect in everyday life, de- 


what is learned proteins, and 
pends upon the development of tech- 
niques for study, and William H. Stein, 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, followed with a thorough de- 
scription of new work that is being done 
to develop such techniques. Speaking of 
research in proteins in the field of or- 


ganic chemistry, he reminded his hearers 


exclude, as far as possible, the element 
of trial 
fact that no tight-and-fast specifications 


and error. He recognized the 
could be made applicable to the problems 
of all bakers, but suggested that with 
curves representing each and every sig- 
nificant factor before him the shop fore- 
man should be able to establish measur- 
able and appropriate deviations for any 
situation. 

The chemists did not promise to meet 
the bakers’ request fully, immediately or 
in the future, yet in many of the investi- 
gations reported there were seeds, some 
of which should eventually bear useful 
fruit. Digging deeply beneath the surface, 
Karl Fortmann and R. M. Sandstedt, 
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CONVENTION 
ACTIVATORS 








Chemically speaking (as anyone who 
attended the recent A. A. C. C. con- 
in Chicago should know), an 
“activator” is something which stimulates 
another substance to act. The word was 


vention 


much in evidence during technical ses- 
sions. But also to be seen was another 
type of activator—a species absolutely 
necessary to the conduct of a convention. 
They are often called committeemen. 

It would be a wordy task to name all 
who contributed to the smooth functioning 
that characterized the convention. But 
just a quick retrospective glance across 
the panorama of activity from which a 
convention is made these 


points out 


kkk 


Charles N. Frey, of the Fleischmann 
Laboratories, guided the association last 
year. His presidential address synchron- 
ized the aims of cereal chemistry with 
wartime conditions, for he brought out 
that research typified the weapons with 
which the nation was fighting the war. 


xk k 


H. R. Kraybill, of the American Meat 
Institute, didn’t have a great deal to say. 
He was too busy. His job—the prepara- 
tion of the program—was a never-ending 
one, 


names: 


for papers and reports 
totaled more than 60. 


xk * 


Conventions bring a multitudinous mis- 
cellany of tasks scrambled together and 
somewhat idiomatically called “local ar- 
rangements.” Responsibility for this mis- 
cellany was what kept R. A. Barackman, 
of the Victor Chemical Works, on the 


. ro 


Getting everyone’s name down in o1- 


presented 


der was E. C. Rasmussen’s assignment. 
He’s with Standard Brands, Inc. During 
the convention, however, he seemed to 
be with everybody. All at once. 


xk tk 


The dignity that went with the simple 
but significant ceremony of presenting to 
Dr. R. A. Gortner the Osborne medal 
for outstanding achievement 
largely to the master-of-ceremonies at 
that event—C. G. 
Mills, who was chairman of the 
award committee. Dr. Ferrari, C. H. 
Bailey, dean of the college of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, 
about the medalist’s accomplishments, 
President Frey, who presented the award 
and, of course, Dr. Gortner himself, all 


was due 
Ferrari, of General 
Inc., 


who _ spoke 


served to make the ceremony an out- 
standing convention memory. 


xk*x*wt 


Too numerous to name were those 
“activators” who presided over sessions 
and kept up a constant race with the 
clock. Not one session failed to run over 
its allotted time. 

And that’s the sign of a good conven- 


tion. 
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of the University of Nebraska, pointed 
out differences and similarities between 
the characteristics due to proteolytic 
activity and reduction in doughs. 

GLUTEN THE QUALITY FACTOR 

Karl F. Finney, of the Hard Winter 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, Manhattan, 
Kansas, read a paper describing a tech- 
nique for fractionating flours into starch, 
gluten and water-soluble portions and 
reconstructing doughs by combining the 
fractions in different ways. It was 
shown that when the gluten of a wheat 
with satisfactory properties was com- 
bined with the starch of an unsatisfac- 
tory wheat the resulting dough possessed 
the properties of the better wheat, pro- 
viding that the water-soluble solids were 
included, Just what substance contained 
in these solids was responsible for their 
action the author did not state, but it 
was his conclusion that, whatever it was, 
the effect was to modify the gluten bene- 
ficially. 

J. C. Baker, M. D. Mize and H. K. 
Parker, of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, gave extensive consideration to 
the proteins of wheat, particularly glu- 
ten, in two papers, both of which were 
read by Dr. Baker. In the first a new 
method and an apparatus for testing the 
physical properties of gluten were de- 
scribed. vhe device provides means for 
depressing a ball of gluten under a rod 
of small diameter to the point at which 
puncturing occurs, the force required to 
puncture being recorded. Great pains 
are taken to purify the gluten. 

The resistance of gluten to the force 
of the puncturing rod was nearly doub- 
led after optimum fermentation, Revealed 
also was the fact that the gluten of hard 
spring wheat required approximately 
60% more force to puncture than that 
of durum, and the volume of the bread 
wheat loaf was about 47% greater than 
that of the loaf made from durum. In 
the second paper a procedure by which 
the soluble solids of flour extracts 
were obtained and purified for the 
purpose of studying their effect upon 
gluten was discussed by Dr. Baker. 
Having observed that concentrated 
flour extracts may form a_ jelly-like 
mass when treated with sodium chlor- 
ite or other bread improvers, it occurred 
to the authors that, since the reaction 
was so analogous to the stiffening of 
doughs by oxidation, the active agent was 
also water soluble. 

The product recovered and purified for 
use in the experiments was a gum of 
nearly pure pentosan, and the studies 
described were concerned with the ef- 
fect of pentosan on gluten under con- 





PICTURES 

+ 3 

These pictures were snapped at odd 
moments during the A. A. C. C. conven- 
tion in Chicago last month. Starting at 
the top, with identification from the left 
in each group, are: Mark A, Barmore, 
U. S. D. A., Manhattan, Kansas; A. A. 
Andre, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, and C. W. Ofelt, University of 
Minnesota. Next: L. E. Jackson, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, and Pearl 
Brown, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Next: W. L. Heald, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, with Mrs. Heald and 
their son, William, Jr. Last picture: E. C. 
Paulsel, International Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with R. E. McCormick, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
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trolled conditions. These conclusions may 
be drawn from the data presented: un- 
der certain conditions pentosan tends to 
soften gluten, possibly by acting as a 
lubricant; glutathione may adversely 
affect the normal functions of pentosan; 
“bucky” doughs may result from the 
presence of pentosan if the pentosan 
gels. 

It was suggested that the starch gran- 
ules of the wheat berry are surrounded 
by pentosan which is nearly insoluble as 
dehydrated during ripening, thus ac- 
counting for the theory (which is not 
accepted by modern investigators) that 
each granule is a more or less globular 
body having a shell of cellulose. The 
statement that the small flour granules, 
with a surface area sometimes 30 times 
as great as an equivalent volume repre- 





. in charge of cash... 


Perie Rumold, chief chemist for Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, was re- 
elected treasurer of the A. A. C. C. 
during its recent convention. 


sented by large granules, furnish about 
30 times as much pentosan seems to 
lend weight to this theory. 


WHEAT GERM PROTEIN 

The impending shortage of animal pro- 
teins has focused attention upon those of 
the wheat germ. E, L. Hove reported 
work done by himself and C. G. Harrel 
at the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. labora- 
tory, Minneapolis, on the value of wheat 
germ protein. Rat-feeding experiments 
revealed that the protein was as good 
as that of skim milk and slightly better 
than casein. Dr. Hove remarked that 
at the present average commercial level 
of extraction—about .6% of the wheat— 
there was last year a potential supply 
of wheat germ of 150,000,000 lbs. Dry 
skim milk production was 500,000,000 
Ibs. But if the need were urgent, he 
said, commercial recovery of germ could 
be lengthened. 


Studies With 
Wheat 


R. H. Harris, E. A. Helgeson and L. 
D. Sibbitt, of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, reported 
upon maturity tests of three varieties 
of hard red spring and one variety of 
durum wheat. Two dates of planting 
were used, one early and one late. It 
was found that protein was significantly 
higher in the late planted wheat, with 
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OFFICERS 


James M. Doty, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Omaha, Neb., was elected president of 
the A.A.C.C. at its recent convention. 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was made vice president. 
The secretary, H. C. Obermeyer, also of 
the Merck concern, and the treasurer, 
Perie Rumold, Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, were re-elected. M. J. Blish, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Albany, Cal., will continue to serve as 
editor-in-chief of the association publi- 
cation, Cereal Chemistry. 
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little difference noticeable between early 
and later harvest, but the protein con- 
tent of the early planted grain increased 
with the approach of maturity. The du- 
rum samples harvested at four different 
dates showed increases in protein con- 
tent, test weight, grade and color of 
product as ripening progressed. It was 
concluded that the effect of maturity 
was more significant in the products of 
durum than in those of bread wheats. 


HARVEST CONDITIONS 

For a number of years, C. O. Swan- 
son, of Kansas State College, has been 
making tests to determine the milling 
properties of wheats alternately wetted 
and dried under conditions which would 
not induce rapid respiration and _inci- 
pient germination. The paper, “Some 
Effects of the 1941 Wet Harvest on 
Wheat Quality,” culminated this work. 
It was read by E. G. Bayfield of the 
college. 

It should, be understood that the 
wheats tested had had an unusual en- 
vironment, in that those designated 
“weathered” had been wetted repeatedly 
and almost immediately afterward sub- 
jected to weather conditions conducive 
to prompt drying. The non-weathered 
samples had not been wetted at all, or 
very little, and graded No. 1. The wea- 
thered samples were graded No. 3, be- 
cause of low test weight, but aside from 
a slight dulling of the bran-coats they 
were not damaged. Their test weight 
averaged about 4 lbs lower than the non- 
weathered samples. The samples were 
milled on a test mill, and the various 
flours were analyzed and baked. The mal- 
tose figures for the weathered-wheat 
flour were not appreciably higher than 
for the flour from non-weathered wheat. 
The weathered wheat produced more flour 
from an equivalent weight of grain; the 
ash was lower, and the loaf volume about 
3% greater. 

Swanson’s conclusions were that the 
grain swelled with wetting and did not 
resume its former volume upon drying; 
that this did not affect the milling prop- 
erties of the grain adversely; and that 
the enhancement of baking quality re- 
sulting in increased volume without low- 
ering of other factors was due to the 
aging, or maturing, of the flour-bearing 
endosperm prior to milling. Swanson 
pointed out that the processes of “wea- 
thering” were in fact “tempering,” or 
“conditioning,” processes. 


Milling Technique 


In a paper prepared by J. E. Ander- 
son and E, G. Bayfield, of the Depart- 
ment of Milling Industry, Kansas State 
College, a report on 32 returns of 
“method” questionnaires sent to mill and 
commercial laboratories was presented by 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Dr. Anderson. While indicating agree- 
ment of a majority of the collaborators 
on certain points, the data submitted re- 
vealed that there was little uniformity of 
experimental milling practice. In gen- 
eral, it was agreed that preferable tem- 
pering procedure consisted of dampening 
the wheat and holding it in closed con- 
tainers for from 16 to 24 hours at a tem- 
perature above 75° F. Atmospheric 
conditions of 80° F, plus or minus 2°, 
and relative humidity of 65%, plus or 
minus 2%, were considered suitable. 
Break rolls running at from 514 to 733 
r.p.m. (for fast roll), with differentials 
varying from 2:1 to 2.85:1, were used 
by various collaborators. Corrugations 
ranged from 8 to 20 to the inch, with 
per ft. 
The majority operated break rolls dull 
to dull. 

It was concluded that universal stand- 


” 


spirals from 0” per ft. to 1 


ardization of experimental milling pro- 
cedure would not be desirable. Purifica- 
tion was not considered essential to good 
experimental milling. It was suggested 
that the wide variations of opinion with 
respect to technological and mechanical 
factors, were probably desirable. 

Drs. Anderson and Bayfield worked 
with W. F. Geddes, University of Min- 
nesota, and F. C. Hildebrand, of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in the preparation of a 
paper titled “The Effect of Millroom 
Temperature and Humidity on Experi- 
mental Flour Yields and Flour Proper- 
ties.” Two varieties of wheat, Tenmarq 
and Kanred, were used. 

It was found that with decreasing 
temperatures and relative humidity fig- 
ures, ash, protein and diastatic activity 
increased. As the per cent of relative 
humidity increased and as temperatures 
decreased, flour moisture increased. 
Neither of the flours from different 
wheat varieties was affected more than 
the ether, and differences in millroom 
temperature had no significant effect 
upon loaf volume. There was a slight 
decrease in this factor, however, with 
increasing relative humidities. 


Vitamins and 
Chemistry 


With Frank L. Gunderson, of the Na- 
tional Research Council, at the helm and 
Robert R. Williams, of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, to present a sum- 
mary of developments to date, the sym- 
posium on flour and bread nutritional 
supplements brought up to date the tech- 
nical phases of the enrichment movement. 





PICTURES 

» > 

W. A. Mitchell, top left, of General 
Foods, Hoboken, N. J., and R. M. Sand- 
stedt, University of Nebraska, were 
photographed having a between-the-ses- 
sions chat at the chemists’ convention. 
Other group pictures show, from the left: 
Mrs. L. H. Luedemann and Mr. Luede- 
mann, F. W. Stock and Sons, Hillside, 
Mich., with Leslie R. Olsen, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. In the 
next picture are Edgar S. Miller, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, and Oscar Skov- 
holt, Quality Bakers of America, New 
York City. Last: A group of men who 
took part in the vitamin program. On the 
left is Edwin Hove, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. Next is C. A. 
Elvehjem, University of Wisconsin, and 
on the right is Frank L. Gunderson, who 
presided over the vitamin symposium. 
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A summary of the latest research was 
given by C. A. Elvehjem, of the Uni- 
yersity of Wisconsin, in his paper, “The 
Water Soluble Vitamins.” 

He presented data concerned with the 
estimated of the 
known vitamins included in the B com- 


human requirements 


plex and gave figures showing the con- 
tents of various foods. He described the 
symptoms of deficiencies and treated ex- 
tensively the less-familiar members of the 
group. These include pyridoxine (Vita- 
min B,), pantothenic acid and choline. 
The B complex, he said, consisted of 
at least a dozen factors, the best-known 
members being thiamin, riboflavin and 
nicotinic acid, or niacin. 

Dr. Williams, widely known for the 
efforts which were largely responsibly 
for the enrichment idea and which are 
now giving impetus to the movement, 
went briefly over the factors that have 
played a part in bringing out standards 
for enriched flour and bread. He then 
explained the intricate under 
which nutritional studies of all types are 
being carried on by the government. Un- 


system 


der the supervision of the Food Nutri- 
tion Board, he said, there were many ac- 
tivities other than enrichment. Directly 
in eharge of these were committees to 
study the nutrition of our armed forces; 
one in charge of welfare services; one 
nutritional 
within the legal boundaries set by the 
Food and Drug Administration; com- 
mittees on proteins and on fats; one 
which studies iodine 
committee on nutrition in industry and 
one investigating food problems of over- 


to co-ordinate programs 


requirements; a 


seas allies, and the committee on cereals, 
of which he is chairman. Dr. Williams 
mentioned this. vast network of nutri- 
tional problems to illustrate that the 
launching of such a project as enrich- 
ment demands a “statesmanlike ap- 
proach.” It is 


sociological factors. 


interwoven with many 

He discussed the flour standard vita- 
min levels and the reasons which gov- 
erned their choice. Reciting the argu- 
ments of those who uphold “enrichment” 
by the natural route, he said that in the 
opinion of many nutritionists, the conten- 
tion that the “lesser known vitamins” 
not added to enriched flour were essen- 
tial was not based upon any factual data 
concerning these vitamins. He was not 
belittling such substances, he stated, but 
he felt that knowledge about them and 
their supply were insufficient to make 
their inclusion in enriched flour desirable 
or possible. 

His analysis of progress in the field 
indicated that from 60 to 70% of all 
white bread was being enriched, and 
that the percentage figures for enriched 
flour production were only slightly lower. 
Getting closer to the consumer, Mrs. 
Gebhard Snyder of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, brought forth some facts 


Clara 


which suggested what had caused some 
of the lag in acceptance of enriched 
products on the shelves of groceries and 
bakeries. Many “homemakers,” she stat- 
ed, were extremely interested in nutri- 
tional study, partly because of the war. 
Evidence of this was to be seen, she 
stated, in the nutrition 
held everywhere today. But it was in 
these same classes, she felt, that progress 


classes being 


had, at least in the past, often been re- 
tarded. 

The methods of professional nutrition- 
ists were largely responsible for this, she 
suggested; and although she did not criti- 
cize their motives, she did point out 
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flaws in their technique, which employed 
charts and vitamin tables couched in the 
language of the professional food work- 
er and virtually foreign to the average 
“cook.” Through the use of milligrams 
and units the housewife was gaining the 
impression that plain white flour was 
that 
flour was marvelous, and that enriched 


virtually worthless, whole wheat 
flour was a poor substitute, at best. What 


mothers and wives needed, she felt, was 


“more of a 


kitchen and dining room 


approach,” instead of one classified as 
“the laboratory and rat-cage technique.” 


In spite of this, enrichment had made 





-« THE WAXY SHELL protecting 





beetle and weevil is armor too. 
You can pierce this armor and destroy 
the enemy only if you fire a weapon 
of deadly power, a concentrated 
insecticide that kills. 

In your war against beetle and weevil, 
your best weapon is Dr. Loebel’s. For 
Dr. Loebel’s is specifically made to des- 
troy these crawling mill pests. Unlike 
cheap, ineffective fly sprays that kill 
only the weakest bugs, Dr. Loebel’s 
has the power to kill the toughest bugs 
that crawl. 

Dr. Loebel’s effectiveness is due to its 


deadly ingredients that quickly pene- 


progress. It would make still more prog- 
ress, she said, and that progress would 
be made easier, through a simplification 
of methods designed to influence con- 
What a_ housewife 
really wants to know is whether a prod- 


sumer acceptance. 


uct tastes good, whether it has good: 


nutritional properties and the vitamins 
that 
whether it is economical. Any attempt to 


everyone needs these days—and 
set up daily vitamin intake tables was, 
And, 


she said, nutritionists were beginning to 


she believed, creating confusion. 


see the problem in this light. 
In his running comment between in- 


trate the waxy armor of the insect’s body 
and paralyze the vital organs. The result 
is instant death to crawling insects—in 
every stage of development—egg, larvae, 
pupae, adult. 

Dr. Loebel’s. has proved itself 40% 
more effective than fly sprays when used 
against crawling insects—proved itself 
not only, in 1100 impartial tests by a 
great university*, but also through more 
than 15 years of constant use under the 
most difficult infestation conditions. 

Remember, Dr. Loebel’s is not danger- 
ously flammable. It is non-poisonous, 
odorless and can be sprayed freely. No 


need to shut down when using it. 


The HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES hrc 


DENVER 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° 


TORONTO 


DR. LOEBEL'S 


MILL SPRAY INSECTICIDE 
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troductions of speakers, Dr. Gunderson 
remarked that an important factor was 
often overlooked in the laboratory when 
vitamin values of various food commodi- 
ties were being considered. Food as served 
—not as grown or manufactured—was 
the important basis for vitamin determi- 
nations, he maintained. 

It was in this vein that recent findings 
concerning the vitamin losses in toasting 
were reported by D. E. Downs. Using a 


’ 


commercial “home type” toaster, whole 


wheat, enriched and unenriched bread 


were toasted to various degrees of 


brownness, Varying from 17 to 20%, the 





To win your fight against crawling mill 
pests, arm yourself with a weapon that 
has the power tokill. Switch to Dr. Loebel’s 
spray insecticide. A single test will con- 
vince you of its deadly effectiveness. 
Write for complete information today! 


*Name and complete results on request 





MILLERS RELIEF 


Used once every three weeks, this heavier-than-air 
gas fumigant keeps milling machinery units insect- 
free. No other hinery fumigation is ded 
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FOR INSECT CONTROL WITHIN MILLING UNITS 
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loss of thiamin from enriched and whole 
wheat breads was approximately the 
same. Some persons, the speaker re- 
ported, ate as much as 35% of their 
bread in the form of toast. 

A comparison of the nutritive value of 
white and whole wheat breads was re- 
ported by C. N. Frey at the Fleischmann 
Laboratories, who said that with lean 
formula white breads as the sole source 
of a rat diet, except for vitamin A, D, 
and E supplements, a deficiency of the 
amino acids lysine and valine, as well as 
a shortage of riboflavin, was found to 
exist. Enriched white bread made with 
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6% skim milk, however, gave as good 
growth as did the whole wheat. 


Vitamin 
Measurements 


“Standard equipment” at almost any 
milling trade convention is a session de- 
voted to progress in bread and flour 
enrichment. For cereal chemists, how- 
ever, the subject encompasses more than 
a consideration of what has been done 
to introduce vitamin fortication to the 
public and what will be done in the fu- 
ture; in addition, the laboratory man 


must study the highly technical task of 
devising accurate vitamin assay methods. 

Since last year much collaborative 
work has been done by mill and other 
laboratories to devise techniques which 
simplify and make more comparable the 
results of various types of assays. A 
series of reports by different investiga- 
tors revealed that satisfactory progress 
has been made in this direction. 

Among the facts brought out were 
these: Lawrence Atkin, of the Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories, said that the fer- 
mentation method for thiamin determina- 
tions had been proved in good agreement 























SCIENCE 


e From the time Diamond 
Crystal Salt leaves nature’s un- 
derground storehouse until it 
becomes a vital ingredient in 
your products—science directs 
the destiny of Salt. The rule of 
thumb is out . . . the reign of 
technology is here. 

Diamond Crystal has devel- 
oped an accurate, scientific way 
to produce salt of uniform high 
purity, quick solubility, posi- 
tive cleanliness, and precision 
screening. There is a correct 
grain and grade, and a correct 
amount, for every industrial 


IN SALT? 


Yes! Every Step of the Way 
at Diamond Crystal! 


use. Quality control, enforced by 
skilled technical men, safe- 
guards every step in the useful 
career of Diamond Crystal Salt 
—from its refining to its appli- 
cation right in your plant! 


MAKES GOOD 
FOOD TASTE 
BETTER! 









Diamond Crystal's 
exclusive Alberger 
Process produces 
quick-dissolving 
crystals for 
high-grade 


industrial use. 


















MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Perhaps we can effect a major improvement in your 
product ... or eliminate certain production diffi- 
culties . . . by suggesting a simple change in the 
grain, grade, or amount of salt you use. 







Our Technical Service Department, with over 50 
years’ experience, helps dozens of leading food man- 
ufacturers and processors every year. For free coun- 
sel, write Director, Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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with thiochrome and animal assay 
methods. John S. Andrews, of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, gave an ac- 
counting of collective work done with a 
view toward selecting a method as most 
suitable for determining riboflavin, but 
said that because of interrupted sched- 
ules in many laboratories, the work was 
not yet conclusive. The methods studied 
were those known as the fluorescent and 
the microbiological. He cited closely ac- 
curate figures by both types of assay. 

Also preliminary, the work reported 
by Betty Sullivan, of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., revealed that iron determinations 
made upon identical samples by several 
laboratories were in fairly close agree- 
ment, but that differences in technique 
accounted for some discrepancies. David 
Downs reported for a committee 
formed last year to organize extensive 
collaborative tests on regular thiamin 
assays, and said that monthly checks 
by a large number of chemists were ser\ 
ing as an index toward standardization 
of work. The collaborators use several 
different methods. 

Further co-operative work, this time 
on niacin assays, discussed by David 
Melnick, of the Food Research Labora 
tories, Inc.. New York City, indicated 
that good progress has been made in 
such determinations. There was found 
to be no appreciable loss of niacin dur 
ing the fermentation of dough and the 
baking of bread, and all the methods 
tried determined with reasonable ac 
curacy the quantity of niacin necessary) 
for enrichment. Various peculiarities of 
each method were outlined as a prelimi 
nary to tests which would probably select 
one as “official.” 


ss 


Experimental 
Work 


VeNona Swartz, of the American Meat 
Institute, discussed work centered around 
the breaking strength of pastry made 
with lard under various conditions. F. R 
Schwain talked about the shortener tol 
erance of biscuit and self-rising flours, 
showing that such tolerance is generall) 
greater than usually believed. Jan Micka, 
of the United Biscuit Co. of America, 
discussed the important subject of sugar 
requirements in cookies, and said that 
low protein soft winter wheat flours re 
quire less sugar. Dextrose sugar, he 
said, might replace cane or beet to som¢ 
extent in any type of dough. Cocoa 
powder and cocoanut increase th 
amount of sugar in doughs, while com 
mercial glucose, baking soda and 
ammonia decrease it. 

The pH control of soda crackers was 
considered by E. A. Vaupel, of Victor 
Chemical Works. A shift in the pH 
usually took place in commercial practice, 
he said, and uniform pH values could 
most easily be obtained by the use of a 
buffer. Diammonium phosphate was 
found to be effective for this purpose. 
William T. Hanks, of the Schulze and 
Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, discussed the 
practical aspects of the matter. 

Work on the pH determinations of 
chemically leavened doughs was reported 
by H. V. Moss, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
who said that the values obtained were 
affected by variations in the water-to- 
product ratio and by the time of stand- 
ing and the temperature. The type of 
employed influenced the 
changes in pH induced by variations in 
technique. 


(Continued on page 24a.) 
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TO THE MILLER ALSO— 


Merck 
Latoralory Conhol 


IS IMPORTANT 


MERCK & CO. Ince. 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Manufacturing Chemists 


St. Louis . 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Scores of skilled chemists and technicians, 
working in spacious and modern analytical 
laboratories, exercise constant control over 
the quality of more than 1,500 products 
bearing the Merck label. The wide range 
of precision, analytical, and control testing 
facilities in the Merck Analytical Labora- 
tories includes not only chemical methods, 
but physical and optical procedures as well. 


Scores of tests are necessary to meet the 
standards established for every product— 
for pure vitamins and minerals, as well as 
fine chemicals for the professions and in- 
dustry. Important tests are made for the 
quality of raw materials—then a series of 


control tests throughout each step of the 
manufacturing process—and finally, the 
exacting tests of the finished product be- 
fore it is ready for packaging. 


And even the packages in which Merck 
Chemicals are distributed must undergo 
thorough testing, so that each and every 
product will reach the user in good condi- 
tion, and protected against the effects of 
light, moisture, heat or cold. 


Because of these modern control facilities, 
manufacturers and processors in practically 
every field regard the name Merck as a guar- 
anty of purity and reliability. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC STAFF AND LABORATORIES ARE PREPARED TO SERVE YOU 


All photographs taken in the Merck Analytical Laboratories 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


In Canada: MERCK & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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TAKING CARE OF ELECTRIC MOTORS 


UDGING from the appearance of 
J many electric motors examined in a 
considerable number of industrial 
plants, there appears to be a very defi- 
nite need for a periodic system of in- 
spection and cleaning of such machines, 
as well as generators and electric con- 
trol equipment generally. 
Oil contamination is one of the com- 
monest forms of uncleanliness, and prob- 


ably the greatest source of oil contami- 
nation of motors of all types and sizes is 
carelessness on the part of those who 
are delegated the task of inspecting and 
oiling the bearings. All motor bearings 
are provided with liberal oil reservoirs 
that hold sufficient oil to insure long and 
uninterrupted bearing lubrication with- 
out replenishing, but, notwithstanding 
this, some one usually considers it neces- 


sary to add oil to such bearings daily, 
overlooking the fact that when the reser- 
voirs are full, any excess oil will run 
out and some of it will travel along the 
shaft and be pulled into the windings of 
both the stator and rotor. After months 
of bearing flooding the motor windings 
are badly saturated with oil, and this 
creates an ideal condition for collecting 
and holding dirt. 





x * 


THE PARADE OF THE PIONEERS 


x * 





JACQUES CARTIER—1535 


Jacques Cartier, the mariner of St. Malo, was a corsair 
and sea rover, who had already made a voyage to Brazil 
and Newfoundland before he discovered the St. Law- 
rence River in 1535. 


He was the first white man to view the land of the fu- 
ture United States from the top of Mount Royal in Oc- 
tober 1535, and left a heritage of courage and persever- 
ance for everyone to copy. 


SWISS SILK has been supplying bolting cloth to the 
milling industry for over a century. It is the pioneer, 
as well as the leader in its field, and is proud to point to 
its long years of service. 


BODMER + DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 





fy SWISS SILK” +] 
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When motor windings are allowed to 
become badly saturated with oil and dirt 
they at once become a fire hazard. They 
are also likely to fail while under load 
and cause expensive delays in produc- 
tion, since new motors are not easily to 
be had today. Often a great deal of 
time is required for rewinding and re- 
pairing damaged motors, because most 
electric shops are filled with work. 

It follows naturally then that motors 
that are badly fouled with oil and dirt 
should be cleaned and reconditioned, if 
they are to be fully protected against 
damage. Different methods are employed 
for cleaning motors. One is with air un 
der pressure, and another by washing 
or sponging with a solvent such as ben- 
zine, gasoline or carbon tetrachloride. The 
air cleaning method will be found satis- 
factory if only dust and dirt are to be 
removed, but is not very effective for the 
removal of oil and dirt mixtures. It js 
important when using air to see that the 
pressure is not excessive and the air is 
as free from moisture as possible. 

High pressure air is likely to damage 
the insulation. It may also drive moistur: 
into the windings, causing trouble late: 
on by setting up a corrosive action on 
metal parts. 

Electric manufacturers 
recommend that oil-soaked windings of 
motors and generators be cleaned with 
a mixture of 50 to 60% carbon tetra 
chloride and 50 to 40% gasoline. This 
mixture is non-inflammable when good 
ventilation is provided in the area wher« 
it is being used. 

Before using the solution, remove all 


machinery 


grease, oil and other foreign matter 
possible by wiping with a dry cloth 
Apply the solvent with a cloth or clean 
cotton waste moistened in the solution 
After the 
cleaned they should be dried by wiping 
and rubbing with a clean dry cloth. This 
operation should be followed by the ap 
plication of at least one good coat ot 
insulating varnish, to fill up all cracks or 
openings and _ protect the 
against the entrance of dirt. 


windings are thoroughls 


windings 


A comparatively new method now is 
being used to hasten the time required to 
bake impregnated insulation varnish on 
repaired motors and electric generators. 
It is known as the “near infra-red pro- 
cess,” and it has greatly reduced the 
time required to complete the baking 
and drying operations. Reports from 
users of this new process show that the 
actual time required is cut from %4 to 1 
that necessary with older methods. 

The “near infra-red process” makes 
use of the radiant heat energy developed 
by filament lamps, the rays of which are 
directed onto the materials to be baked 
and dried by gold plated reflectors. With 
this method the baking starts at the in- 
side, heating and baking from the inside 
out rather than from the outside in. This 
is due to the nature of the rays em- 
ployed. A temperature of from 250 to 
300° can be produced by the new pro- 
cess in a short time, using standard 
equipment. Doubtless the time is not far 
distant when even small electric repair 
shops doing motor rebuilding and repair 
work will be equipped for this process. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUNDY MILLING SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 
VALLONIA, 





Inv.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed a large garage and 11 cargo 
trucks of the Bundy Milling Co. here, 
causing an estimated loss of $25,000. The 
trucks were valued at $15,000 and 75 


new recapped tires at $1,500. 
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Whether Used for Rebolting or on Regular Mill Streams. 
the Niagara Gyro-Whip and Super Sifters Wear Cloth 
Less and Bolt More Flour Per Sieve Area! 





That’s what you could reasonably say if 
we made such a statement to you in 


person... . . The conversation might 





go something like this: FOUR-SECTION SUPER SIFTER 
FOR MILL STREAM APPLICATION 


@ “Look here!” you’d contend. “I know that high-speed sifters have actually moves 18% slower. That means that the openings in the mesh 
more capacity than slow ones. A car traveling at high speed covers are that much more accessible to the particles being sifted! They go 
more miles than a slow one, too. But it wears out the tires faster! through more easily. And, because it doesn’t travel so far, the cloth 
And if that isn’t enough, considering the times, I might add that it is worn less by the material it sifts. 


uses more power, too. So I’d say that your higher capacity would 
mean that the cloths would wear out faster—and that you’d use more 
power, rather than less.” 


@ “It’s all a matter of proper speed and throw. Too wide a throw, 
or too high a speed, would move the mesh so fast that the opening 
would, for practical purposes, be obliterated by the threads that 
Now such a statement from you would give us an opportunity make the meshh GYRO-WHIP AND SUPER SIFTERS are scien- 


to settle down to a favorite topic. Our answer would probably tifically designed to give the optimum sieve opening at the lowest 
be something like this: speed needed to overcome the friction between bolting cloth and 
@ “Your assumption,” we’d say, “is a common and natural one. But stock. (If this friction were not overcome, the stock would merely 


it isn’t based on facts. The truth of the matter is that a so-called ride’ the cloth.) 


high-speed sifter actually moves slower. That’s why it bolts more.” @ “In doing this, these sifters use less power because they are smaller 


@ “Hold on, now!” you’d logically demand. So we’d hasten to and lighter. They wear cloth less, because it does not travel so far. 


clarify our statement. And—they bolt more! 


@ “What we meant to say,” we’d explain, “is that on the high-speed wvwyv 

short throw set-up the sieve moves slower than in a standard, 180 

r.p.m., 4-inch-throw job. It’s a matter of arithmetic. A sieve moving @ “IN SERVICE, GYRO-WHIP AND SUPER SIFTERS HAVE 
on a 2-inch radius (a four-inch throw) travels on a circumference of INCREASED CAPACITY PER CLOTH AREA BY FROM TEN 
1.047 feet. Multiply this by 180 r.p.m. Thus a point on the sieve TO FORTY PER CENT. THE GYRO-WHIP HAS FOR SEV- 
travels 188.4 feet per minute. Ona high-speed sifter moving 300 r.p.m. ERAL YEARS BEEN RECOGNIZED FOR ITS ECONOMY 
on a 1-inch radius the sieve would travel only 156.9 feet per minute. AND USEFULNESS AS A REBOLTER. ITS YOUNGER BUT 
That’s over 31 feet less travel every minute of operation. In a 24- BIGGER BROTHER NOW PROVIDES SUFFICIENT CAPAC- 
hour day, your high-speed sifter sieves will travel eight and a half ITY FOR REGULAR MILL STREAM WORK. IDEAL FOR 
miles Jess than those in a ‘slower’ machine. . . . You see, the sieve LARGE REBOLTING JOBS, TOO.” 


RICHMOND SIFTERS ARE BUILT IN EVERY SIZE 
TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS! 


RICHMOND MFG. CO. °2:""2": 


. HIGH - SPEED SIFTERS, DUST COLLECTORS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, GRAIN 
SA aae Sr CLEANING MACHINERY AND A REVOLUTIONARY NEW CRACKED CORN SEPARATOR 
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MAKING THE 


F we knew how many lawyers there 

| were in the nation, we’d subtract 

that number from 130 odd millions 

of citizens. Then we'd classify ourselves 

with the remainder and admit that we 

usually get lost during the first para- 
graph of any legal document. 

Because that’s true of most of us. And 

perhaps that fact is one of the reasons 

the priority situation seems so complex. 





PRIORITIES SYSTEM WORK 


Generally, the perusal of any new ruling 
by the War Production Board leaves the 
average man more confused than ever— 
unless, of course, that ruling pertains to 
something about which he must abso- 
lutely have the facts. Such a circum- 
stance puts the matter in a clearer light. 

With this in mind, we approached a 
manufacturer the other day with the idea 
of having him clarify for us those es- 


sentials of priority rulings that affect the 
manufacturers of flour and feedstuffs. It 
seemed the simplest way. And since the 
conversational approach appeared to be 
almost devoid of the confusion which 
usually exists when difficult things are 
“clarified,” we'll repeat the conversation 
just about as it was. 

The man across the table from us said 
that first of all, he thought our readers 





CONTRAST IN NUTRITION 


Feeding 200,000,000 people engaged in total war 
presents a mighty problem. They cannot be herded 


on some choice mountain pasture and left to feed off 


nature’s table. Food must be transported to them, at 


hold up under widely varying climates. Moreover, the 


home and in distant lands, over facilities sorely taxed 


by rubber shortages, ship sinkings, and movements of 
military forces and equipment. To do this and at the 
same time safeguard against the vitamin deficiencies 


encountered even before the war, each cubic foot of 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. + ROCHE PARK - NUTLEY N. J. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


space must carry new high vitamin values. Enriched 
flour will play a vitally important role in accomplishing 


this, especially since its thiamine and niacin levels 


costs of enriching ingredients are down to new low 
levels. Time is precious. If your plans are not complete 
for “all out” enrichment of your white flour output 


get the advice of our technical staff without delay. 
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should be given a clear picture of what 
stands behind all priority rulings. The 
system was based upon two fundamental 
principles, he said. First, any order 
placed with a supplier and bearing a pri- 
ority rating number must be filled in its 
turn. Second, no inventories must be al- 
lowed beyond a practical working mini- 
mum. 

“You mean,” we asked, “that if I want 
to buy a machine, and place the order 
for it with a manufacturer, he must fill 
that order when those that were ahead 
of it have been completed?” 

“Yes, and no,” he replied. “You seem 
to have a slightly erroneous slant on the 
matter. Let’s take an example. Now there 
are twenty ‘ratings’ in the A classifica- 
tion—which is the only classification 
worth a hoot so far as we’re concerned. 
An A10 rating is the lowest of the 20. 
An A9 is the next lowest, and so on 
through A-1A’s and such various combi- 
nations. Well, we'll suppose that your 
order bears an A10 rating. I, as a manu- 
facturer, am bound to accept it—and to 
fill it, in turn. We'll presume that I have 
four orders ahead of it at the momeni— 
another Al0, an A9 and maybe even an 
A8 (that’s very high, incidentally). I fill 
those and am ready for yours. But along 
comes another A9. It automatically steps 
in ahead of your order. Then there’s an 
A6. It immediately supersedes the A9 in 
being filled. In other words, low-rated 
orders simply have to wait until the ficld 
ahead is clear.” 

“Do you mean,” we broke in, “that 
you’d be evading the law if you filled 
that Al0 first—or at least ahead of 
some of the other orders which late: 
came in.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“But,” we protested, “we’ve heard of 
millers who have ordered— and have re- 
ceived almost right away—a eomplete 
machine. And they didn’t even apply 
for a preference rating. How come?” 

Our informant settled back in his 
chair. “That question,” he said, “gives 
me an opportunity to bring out a point 
which I consider very important—import- 
ant to both the manufacturer and the 
man who buys his products. Until just 
recently a manufacturer could sell equip- 
ment on orders that did not bear a 
priority. He still can, unless he is op- 
erating under an allocation system for 
his own supplies, as most of us are. 
I'll tell you more about that later. But 
now I want to answer your question. 
Yes, orders bearing no rating have been 
legally filled when the material was al- 
ready ‘made up’—when the machines were 
in stock. If, however, an order came 
in without priority, and if the machine 
was not at that time built, it would cer- 
tainly be against the law to divert the raw 
materials necessary for its manufacture if 
those raw materials were or would be 
needed for the manufacture of equipment 
that would be sold under a priority.” 

“We understand, then, that as long as 
you have something in stock you can-sell 
it without a rating?” 

“That depends. We can if we don’t 
want to replace that material. But if 
we do expect to replace the material, 
and if we were operating under an allo- 
cation priority number granted us by 
the WPB, it is definitely against the 
law to sell such allocated materials on 
orders that bear no rating. The early 
allocation plan did not bear this stipu- 
lation. The new one does. This means 
that while in the past a certain laxity 

(Continued on page 24a.) 
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An Analysis of Middlings Purification 


ILLERS have known for many 
M years, and particularly since 

laboratory analysis became an 
important factor in the manufacture of 
flour, that if the moisture content of 
the stocks going to reduction rolls—siz- 
ings, tailings and on through to the last 
operation—could be kept close to that 
of the wheat entering the first break, 
flour with the desirable characteristics 
of good color, low “ash” and maximum 
baking qualities could be produced, with 
greater uniformity of operations and 
more satisfactory yields than was pos- 
sible otherwise. 

Some of these facts were readily ap- 
parent long before anything in the way 
of analyses was made, but when means 
for ascertaining moisture and ash con- 
tents of individual streams were pro- 
revealing 
evidence not before available laid the 


vided, surveys capable of 


foundation for the solution of problems 
that had been present but unsolved from 
the beginning of the “gradual reduction 
system” of milling. This 
showed us that the moisture content of 
original unpurified middlings was very 
nearly equal to that of the mill mix. It 
showed us, also, that the stocks going to 
reduction rolls became drier and drier 
as they approached the tail of the mill. 
We found mathematical evidence that 


evidence 


as dryness increased there was a conse- 
quent increase of ash in the flour 
streams, and we could cite figures to cor- 
roborate what we already knew: that the 
ash was relatively higher in the flour 
and residue of dry streams composed 
largely of beeswing and bran particles 
than was the case when such stocks were 
relatively damp. 

We saw that there were at least two 
angles by which we could approach the 
problem. For one thing, we could do 
what was possible to prevent high mois- 
ture loss from original middlings as they 
moved toward the tail of the mill; for 
another, we could use as much ingenuity 
as we could muster to avoid the pro- 
duction of streams composed largely of 
offal but still carrying so much good ma- 
terial that they could not be sent to feed 
without making yield figures prohibitive. 

The inventor of the first purifier must 
have discovered that the strong air cur- 
rents used did not sort out particles of 
beeswing and bran and deliver them sep- 
arately. They could not even draw all 
of them to the fan and send them to dust 
collectors for further separation. This 
fact is proved by the many schemes that 
have been devised for collecting bees- 
wing and bran particles, to prevent them 
from falling back and remixing with the 
middlings riding the purifier sieve. Many 
American milling engineers, and no 
doubt a much greater number of millers, 
have tried all manner of troughs and re- 
ceptacles of different types in an at- 
tempt to catch the impurities which got 
into suspension above the sieves and fin- 
ally settled down again, especially along 
the walls of the chamber, and I believe 
that troughs, commonly called “tins,” are 
standard in present-day English prac- 
tice. However, the idea seems to have 
been entirely abandoned in America, 
having been proved unfeasible. 


By W. N. Smith 


Vice President and General Superintendent, Montana Flour Mills Co. 


We knew that in conventional puri- 
fying practice beeswing aid bran par- 
ticles entirely free from endosperm pass 
through the tail-end sections of the sieve 
and over the tail, and that particles of 
pure endosperm with small fragments 
of bran attached are mixed with these 
impurities. Because of this it is neces- 


breaking system. 


sary to return the tailovers and some of 
the tail cuts of sizings or coarse midd- 
lings purifiers to the break system. We 
cannot, of course, “ring” these stocks 
“around,” so they must be sent to break 
rolls well down toward the finish of the tail cuts of 
This in itself lowers 
the percentage of patent flour, for the 


finer products of the large middlings 
reduced by the later break rolls are 
naturally contaminated by their associa- 
tion with the later break chops. The 
same thing is true of the tailovers and 
purifiers handling finer 
stocks, except that when the particles 
are too small for the corrugations of 
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RELIEVES CURRENT SHORTAGE 
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break rolls they eventually find their 
way to the rolls operating on tailings, 
with consequences similar to those al- 
ready mentioned. 

Having proved by chemical analyses 
that our system was faulty—and how it 
was faulty—we made some tests to find 
out what we could expect in the way of 
yield loss if we spouted to feed the 
streams we were rehandling in order to 
recover the small amount of good ma- 
terials they carried. We found that this 
loss would be prohibitive, but we had 
learned what a great advantage it would 
be if those streams contained nothing of 
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value, except as feed, and we could get 
rid of them without letting them get 
into the milling system again. Then we 
began to experiment with a device which 
we hoped would accomplish the purpose 
we were after. 

From the beginning we avoided “as- 
piration” as a major factor in the puri- 
fication and grading of the middlings, 
for one of our objectives was to cut 
evaporative losses to the minimum. The 
principles we intended to bring into ac- 
tion can be illustrated by throwing a 
handful of some free-flowing substance 
composed of particles of different shapes, 


sizes and specific weights nearly hori- 
zontally but slightly upward through a 
body of almost still air. To accomplish 
this we used a revolving disc, somewhat 
dished. It was not hard to prove that 
the principle was sound, but we experi- 
enced many difficulties in connection with 
the gathering of the particles as they 
fell and sending the different grades to 
the proper outlets for spouting the dif- 
ferent. streams where we wanted them. 
We were pioneering, but we began to 
install these machines one at a time. As 
one was installed we stopped one puri- 
fier, and when we had four installed— 





Mills Must Be 
built — 
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modernized 





Plant of Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 





The engineering staff of General Mill 
Equipment Company has kept abreast of 
Changing conditions have been 
constantly observed, and new machines 
and new systems, to meet new conditions 
and solve modern problems, have resulted. 


the times. 


The services offered include the design 
of complete milling plants, from grain re- 


America will be called upon for 
years to come to produce food 
in ever-increasing quantities. 
W heat flour will be a substantial 
part of that food. And food prod- 
ucts of animal origin will re- 
quire, and are now demanding, 
unprecedented quantities of 
milled feedingstufs. ALL 
MUST BE PRODUCED 
WITHOUT WASTE OF 
TIME, POWER OR MA. 
TERIALS. 


* * * 


There is no economy in op- 
erating a plant that is inefficient 
either because the machinery is 
worn out or outmoded, or be- 
cause the equipment is not ar- 
ranged in a system or systems 
to meet modern demands. 


There is no substitute for efficiency! 


ceiving to the handling of finished prod- 
ucts, for the manufacture of flour, cereal 
products and commercial feeds, and the 
remodeling and modernization of existing 
plants, supplying all needed equipment. 
No project is too big or too small. 
engineers are experienced and capable, 
and our services are prompt and satisfying. 


Our 
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three on large middlings and one on 
middlings from fourth break—we still 
had about half our sieve purifiers run- 
ning. The others were still in line. Then 
at the first opportunity, when we could 
get time with the mill not in operation, 
we removed the entire line of sieve 
purifiers. In effect, we did what a well- 
known superintendent recommended once 
when a number of millers were discuss- 
ing the best “throw” for a purifier sieve. 
To the discussion he contributed just 
this: he said that, in his opinion, the 
only perfect “throw” for a purifier was 
out of a window. We threw all our sieve 
purifiers out—of commission, at least 

and I thought it was a pretty “nervy” 
thing to do, inasmuch as I had been 
nursing sieve purifiers for fifty years. 

It was our observation that all bees- 
wing and bran particles came with thie 
middlings from the breaks, principally 
with the larger sizes. We sent all these 
to our new machines; the others were 
sent directly to reduction rolls. None of 
us slept much until we had seen a lah 
oratory report, but when it came, we 
were well satisfied. Instead of “shoot- 
ing the mill to pieces,” as we thought 
we might possibly have done, daily re- 
ports consistently showed improvement 
over the old practice. 

During the installation of these ma 
chines many millers and milling superin 
tendents visited the mill. Nearly al! 
wanted to know how machines like th: 
ones we were using could be procure: 
for their mills, but we told all that w« 
had nothing to sell. The principle of this 
method of purifying and grading midd 
lings was such a wide departure from 
any before employed that we wanted 
to operate long enough to feel sure that 
it was actually superior. There were en- 
gineering refinements to be made; and 
while we did not want to withhold the 
results of our work from the industr) 
to which we had devoted our lives, we 
were not willing to permit the device 
to be offered on the market until it had 
been proved in every way. We have 
operated our Great Falls mill without 
a single sieve purifier long enough to 
prove that we made no mistake. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





**Seraping”’ Bran 


HE fracturing of endosperm with : 

view toward breaking comparativel) 
large particles of it off the bran canno! 
be carried on all the way through the 
break system. Eventually a point is 
reached where the “scraping and clean 
ing” of the bran must be carried on. It 
may be said that the 3rd break is the 
dividing line in American 5-break mills 


Actually, the work performed by th« 
Ist and 2nd break rolls is almost exclu 
sively the fracturing of endosperm, it 
the operations are reasonably “open.” 
The 3rd break rolls still do a great deal 
of fracturing, and ordinarily the “scrap 
ing and cleaning” action is slight. How 
ever, the settings of the first two breaks 
will determine the nature of the stock 
sent to the 3rd break rolls, and this will 
in turn determine how much fracturing 
and how much scraping will be done. 

In any event, if we are to make a 
reasonable cleanup of both the finished 
bran and the finish of the middlings re- 
duction system we must do a pretty good 
job of recovering all the endosperm 
recoverable as middlings before the fifth 
and last breaking operation is reached. 
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Bran in Flour 

Dear Eprror: I am one of those “hard- 
headed” operative millers who have done 
a lot of scoffing at “ash” as a means of 
telling something about the quality of 
flour. I have about changed my mind. 

When that numbered flow sheet was 
published in your January issue I didn’t 
think much of it, figuring that a miller 
would waste a lot of his time in hunt- 
ing up the numbers in a list to see 
where the man who made the diagram 
thought the stocks ought to go, but I 
was curious to see the installments that 
were to follow, with the ash and protein 
contents of each. 

It seemed to me that it was going to 
be pretty tedious to follow this thing 
through, chasing numbers around over 
the pages of the journal, but I made up 
my mind that I’d give it a whirl, any- 
way. I thought then, and I think even 
stronger now, that a.fellow would have 
to be pretty much interested if he kept 
up with the series. But what I am 
trying to tell you is that I have kept 
up with it, and I wouldn’t miss keeping 
up with it to the finish even if it should 
get a lot more complicated than it has 
been. 

It has never been explained how the 
number of parts of bran per 100 parts 
of stock is figuréd out, and Id like to 
know. As the work has gone on, any 
skepticism I had at the beginning has 
just about been pushed out in the cold, 
for it becomes plainer and plainer right 
along that the scalps of the breaks have 
higher percentages of ash in proportion 
to the amount of bran they are com- 
posed of. So there is a relation between 
ash and bran, and it exists in the flour, 
in the feed and in the wheat berries 
that are ground 

I will bet that 
chemists and mill managers and _ sales- 


most millers—and 


men—would say right off the bat that 
there can’t be as much as 6.35% bran 
in flour with an ash content of 0.426. 
But when it is stated that the fifth 
break scalp contains about 82% of bran 
and only 18% of endosperm, it seems 
reasonable enough. Some stuff that will 
produce flour will be recovered from 
the fifth break scalp, but there will also 
be some stuff from the tailings and finish 
of the reduction system that will give 
mighty little flour and a high percentage 
of shorts and red dog. So, if the whole 
thing is balanced up, there will be just 
the same percentage of low-ash materi- 
als in all the streams made—the patent, 
clear, low grade, red dog, shorts and 
bran—that, taken together, there was in 
the wheat. 

The thing the miller wants to do is 
to send the high-ash stuff to feed and 
the low-ash stuff to flour. You may 
argue all you want to, but you can’t 
get away from the fact that bran sells 
for less than shorts and clears sell for 
less than patents. The reason is a good 
deal easier to understand when the fig- 
ures for impurities are given as per- 
centages of bran instead of percentages 


of ash, and I would like to learn how 
to state them that way, if I can— 
X.Y.Z., Tllinois. 

Eprror’s Nore.—It is not claimed, of 
course, that the parts of bran (or, more 
properly, “offal”) per 100 parts of prod- 
uct can be ascertained with absolute ac- 
curacy by using ash figures as a_ basis 
of calculations, for no way has as yet 


cceieninetmeienaientaisiads 


been devised for determining positively 
and accurately the amount of incombus- 
tible materials reported as “ash” in the 
pure flour-bearing 
wheat. 


endosperm of any 
When, however, a figure of ap- 
proximately 0.30% is arrived at as an 
average of hundreds of samples of flour 
as free from offal as it is possible to 
make them, that figure cannot be far 


enough from accuracy to introduce any 
great error into the calculations. 

In devising the mathematical formula 
used in translating the ash percentage 
of any product of milling into figures 
representing parts of offal per 100 parts 
of product, 0.30% is adopted as the ash 
content of pure flour-bearing endosperm, 
not including aleurone cells, which must 








HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS BEHIND THE HEADLINES? 


BEHIND the headlines of recent years on flour enrichment, the war, and other 
front-page milling news, something has been happening that may have a far- 


reaching effect on your future profits. 


Sales of pre-leavened specialty flours have been steadily and surely rising — 
until today more people are using such specialties as biscuit mixes, pancake 
flours, waffle flours and self-rising cake flours than ever before. 

Better yet, with income levels rising throughout the nation, still more 
families are now able to use specialty flour — and this growing market promises 


to grow still faster. 


As they realize the full significance of those facts, many millers are putting 
increased sales effort behind their specialty flours. 

Others, whose lines don’t include a specialty, are now investigating more 
fully the profit possibilities those facts reveal. 

They are finding, among other encouraging facts, that during recent years 
leavening agents have also been improved . . . until millers can now offer flours 
of better, more uniform quality than ever before. And they are finding Mon- 
santo an excellent place to start their investigation. Here the knowledge gained 
from sixty-five years of experience in the leavening field, and the services of 
one of the oldest and most completely equipped baking laboratories in the 


industry are at your service. 


Monsanto is the manufacturer of HT Phosphate... made from Monsanto- 
produced, pure phosphoric acid and heart-of-the-vein food-grade lime...and 
long known for: ¥ HIGH TEST PURITY Y UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING 
STRENGTH ¥Y CORRECT GRANULATION y FREE FLOWING QUALITIES. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





SHORT CUT TO ANY WOMAN'S 
POCKETBOOK 





Offer a woman a product that saves 
her time and trouble and helps her to 
win praise—and chances are excellent 
you'll get that business! A good, pre- 
leavened specialty flour such as a self- 
rising cake flour, biscuit mix or pan- 
cake flour is such a product. 


Because most of the ingredients are 
already in the flour, the housewife 
saves both the time and trouble of 
collecting, measuring and combining 
her ingredients. 

Because most or all of the ingred- 
ients are already thoroughly mixed in 
the proper proportions, pre-leavened 
flour makes it simple and quick to 
bake at home, and the danger of 
costly, uneatable failures is less. 

Finally, when you mix the ingre- 
dients for a cake or batch of biscuits 
for the housewife, you make it easier 
for her to get uniformly excellent re- 
sults...and easier for her to build a 
reputation as a fine cook... often the 
best of all sales appeals! 





Naturally, to pass these benefits on to 
your customers, you have to make 
certain that the ingredients in your 
flour are thoroughly mixed and are 
combined in the right proportion. 
That’s the job of the HT baking 
laboratory — to help you make cer- 
tain of those facts. The first baking 
laboratory ever established by a phos- 
phate producer to serve the milling 
trade, the HT laboratory has been 
helping millers produce better, pre- 
leavened flours for twenty years! 
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be considered as offal in commercial 
milling practice, even though they are 
botanically a part of the endosperm. 
When the word “endosperm” is used, it 
should be understood that it is used in 
this sense, as it is by all writers on 
matter pertaining to milling. 

The “ash content” of offal is taken as 
6.7%, and by “offal” is meant bran- 
coats, including the aleurone layers, and 
the germs. These may comprise com- 
mercial bran, shorts, red dog, etc., but 
for purposes of calculation, bran-coats 
and germs, painstakingly freed from 
flour-bearing materials, were analyzed, 
and the 6.7% ash figure is the average 
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obtained from them in their relative 
proportions. 
contain, on the average, approximately 
6.7% of “ash,” while the ash figure for 
pure endosperm must be approximately 
0.30%. 

The procedure of calculation is very 
simple. To obtain a workable factor we 
first find the difference between the ash 
of offals and the ash of endosperm. Re- 


Thus, “pure offal” must 


membering that “per cent” means “hun- 
dredths,” and 5% is in reality .05, it 
will be plain that in finding the differ- 
ence we are seeking we subtract .003 
from .067—not .30 from 6.7—and get 
.064 as a remainder. The ash of the 


product is neither .003 times 100 nor 
.067 times 100. It is represented chiefly 
by the ash of the offal, so the differ- 
ence between the two is divided by the 
figure for offal. Thus, .064 is divided 
by .067. The factor thus obtained is 
.9952, and in calculating the parts of 
offal per 100 parts of product the ash 
of the product, in per cent, is multiplied 
by 100 and divided by 6.4, and then the 
figure obtained is multiplied by the 
factor .9952. 

The operation does not require any 
mathematical operation other than sub- 
traction, division and multiplication. If 
the procedure represented by a formula 
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Haaky milling separators in the new unit of the Stanard-Tilton 
Division, Russell-Miller Milling Company, at Alton, Ill. 


MILLING EFFICIENCY 





Haaky Separator 


Haaky 


HAAKY EQUIPMENT 


When new mills are built, or when 
older plants 
EQUIPMENT is the choice of the most 


competent millers in the country. 


part. 





Aspirator 


HAAKY machines are efficient, compact 
and complete. 
rations are accurate and easily controlled. 
They are thoroughly modern in design, 
construction and appearance, and upkeep 
and power consumption are minimum. 


We will be glad to furnish complete in- 
formation without any obligation on your 


YOU PAY FOR HAAKY EQUIPMENT 
WHETHER YOU OWN IT OR NOT! 





Haaky Scourer 


are remodeled, HAAKY 


Aspiration and sieve sepa- 








Send for the new booklet that shows details and 
installations of Haaky machines — the 
machines that save you money. 


* * 


Haaky Manufacturing Co. 


509 Vandalia Street 


Midway, St. Paul, Minn., U. 8S. A. 
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looks formidable, it actually is not. It 
may be stated as follows: 


Ash of product, in %, X 100 





Xx 
6.4 
.9552—parts of offal in product 
The factor is obtained thus: 
“Ash” in 1 part offal, 067 
“Ash” in 1 part endosperm, .003 


Difference, .064 
The factor .9552—.064~+.067 
Mill Flow 


Dear Eprtor: I have read and studied 
the flow sheet and article in the March 
issue of your journal with great care, 
and I thought it would be good practice 
for me to figure out the amount of roll 
surface and cloth surface that would 
be needed for each break and reduction 
on a mill like the one for which the flow 
sheet was made. 

As for the missing figures, here are m\ 
ideas: 

(a) Ist brk corrugations, 12. 

Run dull-to-dull 

(b) 2d break corrugations, 14. 

Run dull-to-dull 

(c) 3d brk corrugations, 16. 

Run dull-to-dull. 

(d) 4th brk corrugations, 18. 

Run dull-to-dull. 

(e) 5th brk corrugations, 24. 

Run dull-to-dull. 

All these have 2% to 1 differential 
and ¥%” spiral. 

(f) Grading sieve, Ist brk. sec. 54 GG 

(g) Grading sieve, 2d brk sec. 54 GG 

(h) Grading sieve, 3d brk sec. 56 GG 

(i) Grading sieve, 4th brk sec. 54 GG. 

(j) Grading sieve, 5th brk sec. 50 GG. 

(k) Sizings top scalp, S. D. 

(1) Sizings 2d scalp, Ist T. rolls. 

(m) Sizings midds over 60 GG, Pur. 2 

(n) Sizings midds through 60 GG, 2d 

midds rolls. 

(o) B. D. wire, 35. 

(p) S. D. wire, 40. 


There should be about 220 sq ft of 
bolting for the five breaks and a total 
of about 400 sq ft in the sifter sections 
for middlings, sizings and tailings. The 
surface of the three reels would be 168 
sq ft, and the four purifiers would have 
about 56 sq ft surface. This would 
give a total of 844 sq ft for sifters, 
purifiers and reels, which would be about 
right for a 300-bbl mill grinding medium- 
hard wheat. Using eight double stands, 
456 inches of rolls could be provided, 
and there would be a scroll for grind- 
ing L. G., to be bolted on a centrifugal 
reel. Another reel would be used for 
dusting fine break midds, and a third 
one for handling the stocks of the B. D. 
and S. D.—Puitiep H. Herrz, Antonito 
(Colo.) Mills & Elevator Co. 


Reader Reaction 

Dear Eprror: Going through a recent 
issue of your journal for the umpteenth 
time the other day, I read again three 
or four articles that had put the old 
brain to work when I first saw them. 

First, I was surely glad to see the 
interview Mr. Peter Garrulity granted 
your reporter. I have followed Pete 
up and down and around and about 
over the face of the United States map 
for many years and miles, which is not 
the half of it. I hope to follow him on 
back into the dim distance of the past 
with my grinding hand under the rolls 
the same time his are there, and I also 
hope to go along with him into the 
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future. For he still gets his hands 
under rolls and keeps his mind sharp- 
ened up on present practice, and you 
can bet any amount you want to that 
nothing that is new in milling escapes 
him. 

From this you can guess that I re- 
spect Peter Garrulity very much. While 
he is a few years my senior (judging 
by the past experiences he has related 
in print), I feel sure that I have had 
Those of his 
which had to do with mills under his 
charge came to me during after-school 
hours, school vacations and holidays. I 
have actually had about the same ex- 
perience with tempering wheat that Pete 
had, even if I was something of a pinch 
hitter. If he had continued his remi- 
niscences he would probably have said, 
“We used to have some fun around that 
place when I let the wheat from storage 
choke up and ran a stream of water for 
a half hour or so into a half-filled bin.” 
Some fun. 


many similar experiences. 


In another part of the journal, read- 
ers were invited to pick out the illus- 
tration that shows particles enlarged to 
six times the size of those in the original 
photograph. 
thinking. 
box and hauled out my old reading glass 
and my cloth-counter glass. . . . I had 
let my small knowledge of printing trap 
me. All I could see with either of the 
glasses was a lot of small dots huddled 
together to give the impression of dif- 
ferent degrees of blackness. 

The short article, “How to Handle 
Belts” (all articles mentioned were in the 
March issue), was very good. And while 
on the subject of belts it might be 


“A snap,” I said, without 
So I dug around in my trinket 


worth something to repeat a tale that 
one of my belt-salesmen friends told me 
recently. He. said that his company had 
notified him that waterproof glue would 
soon be on the “ 
A little later, one of his 


competitors told me that his company 


war goods” list, and 
hard to get. 


was not worried. He figured that water- 
proof glue would be available for a 
long, long time. So that’s that. But 
be the situation as it may, I got to won- 
dering how many of the younger “belt 
men” have ever handled hot glue. Prob- 
ably I don’t need to pick on the younger 
fellows, though, for there are plenty of 
“old heads” who have never made a 
good belt lap with hot glue. 

Most of the men I know seem to think 
that when handling hot glue a fellow 
must be a sort of “speed demon” to 
get “a stick” with the gooey stuff. I’ve 
learned by experience that the tendency 
is to try to use it too thick. Try thin- 
ning it with hot water. Forget about 
the “light molasses consistency” you 
may have read on the label of the can. 
Have plenty of hot water in the pot. 
Don’t let it boil away, and thus leave 
your glue to chill or maybe burn and 
get ruined. 

It always “burns me up” when I have 
to work on a belt that has been spliced 
by one of the boys who uses a heavy 
hand on the glue brush. If the lap will 
come apart without tearing the leather, 
the thick layer of hard glue will defy 
nearly any tool I know of. To my 
thinking, the best method of applying 
hot glue is to have it really hot and 
thin. Press the surplus out of the 
brush until only a drop or two will fall 
when it is held up. Lift the top half 
of the lap and coat the point of the 
bottom lap with a couple of quick 
swipes. Still keeping a grasp on the 
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top lap, press it down a couple of 
times, to level the glue, and then coat 
the rest of the lap. Keep the surfaces 
of the two laps separated only enough 
to get the brush in, as in this way you 
will apply glue to both at the same 
time and also get the surfaces in con- 
tact while the glue is still hot. 

Have a hardwood board with rounded 
edges handy, to use as a sort of squeegee 
to work the surplus glue out of the lap. 
Take time to wipe away this surplus 
with a wad of waste or cloth dampened 
with water. Then go ahead with your 
“tap, tap, tap” until the glue sets a bit. 


If you should ever have to work that 
belt again you’d find it not so hard to 
take apart, and there wouldn’t be a lot 
of flint-hard glue to remove before get- 
ting at the leather. 

A good way to find out just how little 
glue it takes to hold a belt is to make 
up some practice laps. Try thin glue 
and thick glue. Work slow and fast, 
and let some of the laps set without 

After the 
them all for 
Yowll prob- 
ably find out more than you think you 


tapping with a hammer. 


usual setting time, try 
flexibility and strength. 


will. Try some cold glues and some of 
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the casein glues that are mixed with 
water. You just might decide to throw 
that old glue pot away, or maybe take 
it home for “the little woman.” Only 
the Lord knows what use she could make 
of it—Luxe McGuuveson. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Short roll surface ... renders advis- 
able the use of covers coarser than usual 
because of the less complete yrinding of 
the particles. Insufficiency of dressing 
surface has to be compensated for in the 
same way if the flour yield is to be kept 
up.”—Scott, in “Flour Milling Processes.” 





Less Time for Shopping .. . 


NO TIME 


for Products that 
Don’t Meet 


Her Standards 


@ Keeping your prepared flour or sweet goods 
at the highest possible standards has always been 
common-sense merchandising. War makes it an 
obligation. Because so many of your customers 
have less time for shopping, they must look to 
you as never before for assurance of full value. 


Columbia products can help you meet this chal- 
lenge in two important ways. Because we safe- 
guard their purity so carefully, they are a con- 
sistent aid in maintaining quality. Our extra care 







in controlling their physical properties helps 
keep your production running smoothly and 


economically. 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


A blend of U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda and 
Tri-Calcium Phosphate developed especially for 
the Milling and Baking Industries. Prepared 
with exceptional care to safeguard purity and to 


assure free-flowing qualities. Our Technical Ser- 
vice Department is always ready to help you use 
it most effectively and economically. 


Columbia U.S. P. Bicarbonate of Soda 


Outstanding for purity, whiteness and uniform 
particle size. Prepared in both powdered and 


granular form. 








PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTS OF MILLING OPERATIONS 





ANT to see a picture of some 
vitamins—vitamins from that 
much lauded place, that place 
almost sacred, in fact, known as “nat- 


%9 


ural sources”? Sorry we can’t show 


them to you. But as a second best we 
offer pictures of the “debris” in which 
these vitamins reside. Secure behind 
a mass of fibrous, “ashy” armor, vitamic 
complexes of the wheat berry must be 
quietly amused at the feeble effort the 
average human’s assimilative system is 
able to put forth to set them to work. 
True, some of them can be mechanically 
persuaded to leave their natural haunts 
and fortify to a degree products called 
“long extraction flours,” but they bring 
along their armor in amounts which in- 
crease as the number of units increases. 

As we said, we can’t show you a pic- 
ture of these natural vitamins: instead, 
we present the stock in which they 
flourish. The accompanying photographs 
(six-time enlargements) are of materi- 
als taken from the fifth break sifter of 
the mill being used as a basis of this 
series. They show lots of bran, lots 
of vitamins and very little flour. Which 
is a good thing. The flour (stock 30) 


has an ash of .840 and carries 13.12 
parts of bran, even though the camera 


has no discrimination concerning such 


matters. 
Stock No. 28. This is the scalp over 
a 24W. Its destination is a bran duster 


which, if it scraped the bran entirely 
free of flour, would recover 17.95% of 
such material. Of course, no bran is 
cleaned to that extent. In this system, 
the so-called “clean bran,” which will be 
shown in the next installment, still has 
about 8% of endosperm material cling- 
ing to it. That’s about as good a job 
as could be expected. 

Looking ahead still farther, it is in- 
teresting to note that the “flour” scraped 
off the bran has an ash of 1.3. Com- 
bined with a somewhat similar stock 
from the shorts duster, it is routed to 
a centrifugal. The flour recovered there 
isn’t anything to brag about, for it has 
14.41% of bran in it. Still, consider- 
ing how tenaciously the wheat berry 
resists being made into anything other 
than food for a wheat plant, this sepa- 
ration of closely intermixed flour and 
offal is a very good job. 

Stock 29 is branny material which may 


PART SIX 





be sent either to the bran or the shorts 
duster. Figures substantiate pictorial 
evidence that the stock contains more 
flour and less bran than the scalp of 
Actually, there is 62.98% 


bran in the mixture. 


the sifter. 


No. 30 is the fifth break flour, already 
mentioned. It represents 5% of the sift- 
er’s stock. 

No. 31 is over a 72GG. 
tion is the second tailings roll, where 
it will contribute to the .586 ash flour 
obtained there. 


Its destina- 


In the present state its 
ash is 2.64, which means that 39.43 parts 
of the stock are bran. 

No. 82 is fine stock through the 72GG. 
Containing 1.56 ash and having a bran 
count of 22.56, it goes to seventh mid- 
dlings rolls. Flour from the seventh 
middlings reel is higher in ash than that 
from the second tailings system, even 
though the combined ash content of 
the stocks which feed the seventh mid- 
dlings rolls is slightly less than that of 
those going to the tailings roll. The 
pictures give a good idea of why this 
is so. Stock 31 reveals slight slivers 
of bran which can be separated, but in 
the lower-ash product shown as 32 the 


ash bearing materials are reduced to a 
point that makes their separation ex 
tremely difficult—RicuHarp E. Mixer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Gluten Is Protein. 
But 7 s 7 


HERE are many proteins other than 

gluten—or the constituents of gluten 
—contained in the wheat berry. None 
has the distinctive characteristics of glu- 
ten, however, although all conform very 
closely to the same chemical formula. 
Gluten is, as far as has been proved, the 
only substance capable of forming the 
thin-walled structure characteristic of 
white bread. 

There are proteins in the germ, but 
Likewise, 
none of the proteins of the bran coat, 
including 


none will produce gluten. 


those of the layer called 
“aleurone” or “cerealin” will form gluten 
under any known circumstances. 

Presumably, all the proteins of the 
endosperm are gluten proteins, but since 
no flour is ever entirely free from bran, 
its protein content cannot be considered 
a true measurement of the gluten it 
contains. 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 
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WE have proved, time and again in our labo- S 0 G C0 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks BEMI BR . BA . 
600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
Offices: Boston +» Brooklyn - Buffalo - Chicago 


time it takes to wash the remaining flour or Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston 
a Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 

feed from the bag and remove the sizing from ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
*.3 New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 

the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that Gasaa > Gentle + Haaboash + Gelinn > tele 


Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 


these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 





who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the Opportunity of giving "ctr aete 
you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis,Mo. 


The coupon is for your convenience. Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF WETTIN 


By C. O. SWANSON 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 





PERSON who has been out in the 
A rain and is “wet to the skin” 
does not relish hearing or read- 

ing about wetting. However, if the 
process can be considered in a room 
whose temperature and humidity make 
it comfortable, it may prove to be an 
interesting study. Wetting is of interest 
to millers, since without using water in 
tempering the degree of perfection at- 
tained in milling would not be possible. 
Because flour is wetted by water, dough 
forms, and from this dough bread which 
at present contributes about one fourth 
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of the total food of the American people 
is baked. Wetting by water is an es- 
sential process in most food preparations, 
though there are processes in which non- 
wetting is important, as in the making 
of pie crust. 

While water wets most substances, 
there are some with which the phenome- 
non is not associated. Waterproofing is 
a process of coating the fibers of a 
fabric with a substance which is not 
wetted by water, hence a garment made 
of such fabric sheds water like the feath- 
ers of a goose. Fats, as a class, are 
not wetted by water, and it is this prop- 
erty which gives them their value for 
shortening. 

¥ ¥ 

Two forces, adhesion and cohesion, are 
concerned in the phenomena which cause 
a substance to be wetted by water. Wa- 


ter wets a substance when there is mu- 
tual attraction between the water and 
the substance. Solids maintain their 
form because of the force which holds 
their molecules at fixed positions and 
distances. The force which acts between 
like molecules is known as cohesion, and 
the force which acts between unlike mole- 
It is the 
force of cohesion in water and the force 
of adhesion between water and the solid 
which makes mud or wet plates stick 
together. 


cules is known as adhesion. 


Water does not wet a solid unless the 
force of adhesion between the water and 
the solid is stronger than the force of 
cohesion among the water molecules. 
Iron filings will adhere to a magnet, but 
the magnet cannot remove iron particles 
from a solid plate or bar, because the 
force of cohesion is stronger than the 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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magnetic attraction. Sand will not ad- 
here to a magnet, because there is no 
mutuality of attraction. Water wets the 
starch and the protein in flour because 
the mutuality of attraction is strong. 

In the past there has been consider- 
able confusion in the use of the words 
adsorption and absorption. Wetting by 
water is a case of adsorption. Absorption 
usually applies when water penetrates 
into a more or less porous solid, such us 
wood or wheat. Absorption is the term 
commonly used by bakers in reference 
to the amount of water required to make 
a dough of the desired consistency. Sixty 
per cent absorption means that 60 lbs 
of water are added to 100 lbs of flour in 
making a dough. Since this amount of 
flour usually contains about 13 Ibs of 
water, this dough will contain 73 lbs 
of water, and on this basis the dough 
is 42% water. 

Adsorption applies when water clings 
to the surface of a solid. In dough, 
water is adsorbed on the surfaces of the 
starch granules and the protein materia! 
Water molecules are very small in com 
parison with starch molecules or protein 
molecules, for the molecular weight ot 
starch is about 5,000 and that of protein 
about 35,000, while the molecular weight 
of water is 18. These large molecules 
would thus present a comparatively larg: 
surface for the adsorption of water 
molecules. 

In dough, the adsorption of water on 
starch takes place mostly on the starch 
granules, and on the protein particles the 
surfaces of which are very large in com 
parison with water molecules. Intra 
absorption into the interior of starch 
granules takes place in starch gelatini 
zation, and into the protein substance 
in the swelling of the protein. Some 
authors class the forces involved in ad 
sorption as chemical, and some authors 
use only one term or the other. But the 
two terms serve to differentiate ideas, 
and hence each has its place. 


v ¥ 

The terms, “bound water” and “free 
water,” are often not well understood, 
and the following explanation may help 
to clarify matters. Adsorption of wa- 
ter implies that the molecules will adhere 
so strongly to the solid surface that they 
have little or no freedom to move about 
among themselves. In liquid water the 
molecules are free to move about each 
other, and are restricted only as to 
distances between each other. Water 
molecules adsorbed on a solid surface do 
not have this freedom, hence they are 
said to be ‘ bound.” 

In dough, part of the water is “bound’ 
and part is free. Skovholt and Baile 
(1935) found that the average bound 
water value was 51.4% of the total water 
present in dough. Vail and Bailey (1940) 
using a different method, found the av- 
erage calculated bound water to be 
35.5%. These figures indicate that there 
is considerable variation in the amount 
of water which shall be considered “free” 
and which shall be considered “bound.” 
But the methods for determining bound 
water in dough are not all that could 
be desired, and besides, there is an in- 
sensible gradation from the bound to the 
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free condition. Because part of the wa- 
ter in dough is bound and part free, 
there is both adsorption and absorption 


or flour is only relative, never absolute. 
Upon the most firmly adsorbed layers 
of water molecules other layers are 














of water. superimposed. These are held by the 
There are various degrees of “bound- cohesive forces between water molecules, 
ness,” so to speak, of water adsorbed on 
a solid surface. The water molecules 
adsorbed next to a solid surface tend to 
become fixed; that is, they are held in 
stationary positions by the forces which 
emanate from the surface of a solid. In 
organic material like wheat and flour 
these layers of water molecules are held 
so firmly that they cannot be removed 
even by the ordinary process of drying, 
as in the moisture determination. Nel- 
son and Hulet (1920) found that the 
temperature required to remove all the Fig. Z 
water adsorbed on the constituent par- 
licles of cereals was so high that decom- and, in addition, also by the adhesive 
position would take place before the last forces which emanate from the solid sur- 
traces of it were removed. For this rea- face. These water molecules will be 
son the moisture determination in wheat more or less bound or restricted in their 
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“SCARE HEADLINE? 


Probably not. Increased activi- 
ties of war industries are taxing 
the capacities of public utility com- 
Regardless of what hap- 
pens next fall, however, there is no 


panies. 


excuse for wasting power now—or 
any other time. 


Improperly designed air handling 
systems are big wasters of power. 
Here’s one reason: air must be 
moved against resistance, and that 
resistance increases approximately 
as the square of the velocity! 


Sound technical? It is. But 
practically, here’s what it means. 
If your ducts are too small—or if 
your fan speeds are higher than 


necessary—your air system is 





needlessly eating up power. Fans, 
ducts and dust collectors of the 
proper design and size—these are 


The Dual-Clone Dust 
Collector is an impor- 


the things that eliminate waste in 


tant part of the Day : : 
air handling. 


System. 
Air is a vital “raw material” for 
the grain and milling industries. 
y Do the job with a minimum of 
ALT, power by calling in an engineer 


of The Day Company. He'll save 


you power, whether or not the 





ous CVn 


amount you buy is restricted! 






te Pneumatic Conveying % Bag Cleaning Units 
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THE DAY COMPANY 


2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ERE is a thorough service for the 

Food and Milling Industries. Its pur- 
pose: to give you a better, more complete 
method of insect and rodent control, and 
to save you money at the same time. 


Here are the reasons this is possible: 
There is a great deal more to proper pest 
control than merely applying an insecti- 
cide or fumigant. The Industrial Fumiga- 
tion Engineer knows this from long expe- 
rience in the field—experience with all 
types of insect infestation, under all con- 
ditions in plants in the many branches of 
the Food Industry. This enables him to 
recommend the most efficient, most eco- 
nomical method of control for the par- 
ticular requirements of your plant. 

A complete survey of your plant and 
careful study of conditions by an Indus- 
trial Fumigation Engineer may result in 
his recommending that a special piping 
system be installed, and that the build- 
ing be fumigated with LIQUID HCN 
at certain intervals. Again, he might sug- 
gest that your product be fumigated in 
a special room at a certain stage of 
production. In other cases, fumigation 
under a vacuum might be indicated 
as the best solution. 

In brief, the Industrial Fumigation 
Engineer is prepared to take over the 
entire problem of pest control in your 
plant—he knows fumigation and the 
conditions and ways in which it can 


be used most economically and effectively; 
he supplies the right materials; provides 
trained and experienced workers; protects 
you with liability insurance, and makes 
periodic inspections to assure you of com- 
plete pest control at all times throughout 
all seasons of the year. 

A trained Industrial Fumigation Engi- 
neer will survey your plant, and report his 
findings and recommendations for pest con- 
trol—together with an estimate of the costs 
involved—without any obligation to you. 

Write us for further details, and the 
name of the Industrial Fumigation Engi- 
neer nearest you. 
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motions while they are within the reach 
of the forces which come from the solid 
surface, but the forces become less and 
less strong with an increase of distance 
from the emanating surface. 

This distance is smaller than ordinary 
microscopic dimensions. How many lay- 
ers of water molecules may be held in 
the zone of these forces is not accurately 
known, but some estimates based on in- 
direct evidence place the number from 
125 to 150. These numbers depend on 
the nature of the surface, and some esti- 
mates are much higher than those given. 
In the outermost layers the freedom of 
the water molecules approaches that in 
bulk water, and because there is this 
variation in the degree of “boundness,” 
the determination of bound water in 
dough is difficult. Since it is the free 
water in the dough which gives it mo- 
bility and consistency, its amount is 
much more important than that of the 
bound water. The accompanying illus- 
tration will help in the understanding 
of what has been said about the layers 
of water molecules adsorbed on a solid 
surface. 

Next to the 
are the layers of water molecules so 
firmly held that they are, in effect, a 
These mole- 


solid surface of X, 


part of the solid surface. 
cules have no vapor pressure.. The next 
layers of water molecules are less firmly 
held, and hence have some vapor pres- 
sure, but they are very much restricted 
in their freedom, and hence may be 
classed as bound. The freedom of the 
outer molecules begins to approach that 
Layers beyond this may 
It should 
be understood that only relatively few 


in liquid water. 
behave as those in bulk water. 
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layers can be represented in the illustra- 
tion. 

What happens when a drop of water 
comes in contact with a surface that 
is wettable and one which is not is shown 
in the illustrations Y and Z. 

When a drop of water is placed on a 
nonwettable surface, as shown at Y-Y, 
it draws up into a globule, more or less 
rounded on the top. The bottom of the 
drop flattens in part and toa large extent 
When the 
drop is placed on a wettable surface, as 
at Z-Z, it spreads or greatly flattens, so 
as to cover the surface in a thin film of 
water. At Y-Y the force of cohesion 
within the drop is stronger than the ad 
hesion between the solid surface and 
the water. At Z-Z the force of adhesion 
is stronger than the force of cohesion, 
and hence the water spreads over thie 


rests on a cushion of air. 


surface. 

The wettability of a surface is often 
designated by the contact angles AOL 
and COD. 
er than 90°, the surface is not wetted. 
If the contact angle is less than 9% 
there will be wetting, and the smaller 
the angle, the greater the wettability. 


If the contact angle is grea'- 


In perfect wetting the contact angle 
would be practically zero, since the drop 
would spread to a thinness of a few la 


ers of water molecules. 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY ana WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of C ce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ml 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 





Duluth ae of Trade araged — Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange e ¢ % 
New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


Amarillo, Texas 
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THE “MILL MUTUALS™ | FULL STRENGTH 


to Your Insurance Problems 


Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of Illinois. ... Alton, Illinois 
Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Des Moines, Iowa 


Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers’ National Insurance Company............. Chicago, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas. Fort Worth, Texas 


Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Company.... Chicago, Illinois 
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VERY MOMENT MAY BE BREWING IN 
YOUR GRAIN BINS? We are familiar with your require- 











oar) ments. Our laboratory service is 
Indicating the exact degree of temperature 


the ever alert ZELENY SENTINEL warns available to you. Send samples of 
you in ample time against overheating. 
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mendations. Write or wire us for 
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OVERLOADED MILL EXECUTIVES 


We Help You to Correct Organization Lines; Clarify Responsibilities. @ 
We Install Systems and System Short Cuts, @ Make Cost Analyses—Cost 
Cards—Nettings. @ Provide Sales Statistics That Build Sales. 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Merchants Exchange Management Counsellors ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries 


ROLL GRINDING 
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Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inx | 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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It will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever will! 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 
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INCORPORATED 
Minneapolis 


APPRAISERS TO THE 





The 3,700-bbl Plant of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Enid, Okla. 


THIS IS ONE OF THE MANY 


PROPERTIES OF THE PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. BEING 
CONSTANTLY PROTECTED BY OUR ANNUAL APPRAISALS. 


MILLING AND GRAAN 


(Continued from page 8a.) 

Swinging to wheat breeding from the 
laboratory standpoint, Dr. W. F. Ged- 
des, University of Minnesota, presented 
the results of preliminary tests which re- 
vealed that the baking properties of a 
given wheat should be considered from 
their reaction to commercial baking con- 
ditions. The man who tests new wheat 
varieties had a difficult and delicate 
problem, he said, for he was called upon 
either to encourage or discourage the 
breeder of a new variety having proper- 
ties seemingly good. Only when these 
properties were considered from the 
standpoint of commercial baking prac- 
tice, and only when such factors as mix- 
ing with other wheats in the mill were 
taken into consideration, could the deci- 
sion be reached. Early work along these 
lines had shown, the speaker stated, that 
wheat properties of various varieties did 
not always have an additive effect in a 
blend and could not, therefore, be cal- 
culated beforehand. 


Social Features 

The presentation of the Osborne 
Award to Dr. Gortner was the highlight 
of convention social activities. The cere- 
mony was held at the banquet on the 
convention’s second night, under the 
guidance of C. G. Ferrari, head of the 
award committee. C. H. Bailey, dean of 
the department of Agriculture at the 
University of Minnesota, and a long-time 











Appraisal Service Company 


Minnesota 


TRADE 
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associate of Dr. Gortner, spoke of the 
medalist’s achievements and of the path 
he had followed since entering the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1902, where his 
interest in cereals began. He praised 
him not only as a great research chemist, 
but as an inspiring teacher. In the audi- 
ence were many men who had sat in Dr. 
Gortner’s classrooms. 

The medalist, who received the award 
from C. N. Frey, president of the asso 
ciation during the past year, said that 
research was something that could not 
be evaluated immediately, and that its 
worth—or lack of worth—was often 
proved many years after it had heen 
carried on. Constantly changing methods 
reveal new facts and refute others, and 
only by constant work could truths act- 
He said he could 
think of no finer field for a young man 
than that of cereal chemistry, with the 


ually be uncovered. 


accent on plant proteins. 

One other evening of the convention 
was set aside for a group dinner. Sched- 
uled as a picnic, wet weather kept the 
affair inside. Later in the evening there 
was a bowling match, and keno was also 
played. Registration at the convention 
was close to the 400 mark. 





Priorities 











(Continued from page 12a.) 


might have been observed by manufac- 
turers, they are now compelled by law 
to divert their allocated materials to 
orders that have been approved and rated 
by the WPB. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what rating they carry. But we 
can’t fill them—and at the same time 
buy our raw materials on the allocation 
system—unless they do bear a rating. 

“Let me,” he continued, “tell you a 
little story about an experience a manu- 
facturer friend of mine had recently. We 
won’t mention any names, but he got an 
order for some machines from a big 
milling company. 

“Now, he had the parts for those ma- 
chines on hand and he was anxious to 
get the business, of course. And, the 
buyer wanted them right away— no 
time, he said, to fool around waiting 
for a rating. Could he have them? 

“He could. But my friend kept right 
after him to get a priority on the pur- 
chase. However, the miller still didn't 
want to be bothered. He had what he 
wanted, you see. 

“My friend went to visit him one day 
and put his cards on the table. His story 
went something like this. He had the 
parts and materials for those machines 
in stock, and there was nothing to pre- 
vent his selling them. But, he explained, 
he couldn’t build any more unless he 
could replenish the materials from which 
they were made. And, when they were 
sold without priority, he had no priority 
rating to put on his own orders for ma- 
terial. 

“He put the proposition like this: the 
company was planning to do some re- 
modeling in another of its plants. Since 
they liked his machine, they’d probably 
want more. Was he, he asked, correct? 
He was, the miller told him. Then he 
explained. He couldn’t, he said, sell him 


. any more—because his machines were 


gone. But if the miller would merely 
fill out a priority application on the 
original order, he’d be able to apply the 
rating so obtained to his own orders for 


ju 


i 


1 ij 
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70 PINE STREET 


BICARBONATE of SODA 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CoO., Inc. 





° NEW YORK CITY 








BUSINESS FOUNDED 1846 














CAN YOU MAKE A MOISTURE TEST 
.....IN ONE MINUTE? 


THE STEINLITE 


—makes a complete test in one minute on 
all grains and processed materials. Guar- 
anteed accurate. Especially good on blend- 
ed grains. Ask about our FREE TRIAL 





OFFER. 
Complete Grain and Flour Testing Equipment 
Send Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers and Accessories 
for Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter 
free Brabender Semi-Automatic Moisture Tester 
catalog Grain Probes . Sieves . Scales 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(Seed Trade Reporting Bureau) 
630 Brooks Bldg. _ —_ _ Chicago, Ill. 






\\val 1H ms 9g 


with Caly |e machinery treatments 
a year! 


Using LARVACIDE, and assuming you have good housekeeping in the mill open 





spaces, two Machinery Treatments a year should give you good pest control, 











m7, “AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


Made in Grades Especially Adapted to Milling Machinery 
ROLLS e BOLTERS 
PURIFIERS e SCOURERS 





DEGERMINATORS 
Anyway you look (for Corn Mills) 
at it “AKRON” 
is good belting. FANS e ETC. 





Used by Millers for Over a Half-Century 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 


AKRON, OHIO 


Memphis, Tennessee, 406 8. Second St. 
Greenville, 8S. C., 15 Augusta St., 
J. K. HOWIE CO., 20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, lll., GUY H. CASTLE, 619 W. 120th St. 


This LARVACIDE procedure concentrates the gas in the limited space inside the 
machines where 95% of the infestation exists . . . and from there is distributed through- 
out the system as the machinery turns. 

Even in residual stock in conveyors and boots and in tiny cracks throughout the wood- 
work, the pests need expect no refuge from LARVACIDE’S penetrating fumes. 

RETURNED SACKS are always potential trouble-makers. Treat them in vault, using 
LARVACIDE. Also put the vault to work on samples and other lots suspected of infestation, 

KILLS RODENTS WITHOUT CARCASS 
NUISANCE—Your insect fumigation will drive 
rats out of their retreats, to die on the open 
floor where they can be swept up. 

Write today for literature telling about the FUMIGATING THE SMALL 
LARVACIDE More Effective and Economical 
Way in Pest Control, MILL 


RR a TA A AL RCO 


the Operator to Gas 





- over 99% commercially pure Chlorpicrin, is The New LARVACIDE Fumaleg 
shipped in cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and 1 Ib. System makes it easy. Fine too 
Dispenser Bottles, each in safety can, 6 or 12 


to wooden ‘case.’ LARVACIDE is stocked in for Spot Work in large mills. 


principal cities. This system costs only a few pen- 
nies, and it takes the hard work 

INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY out of fumigating Small Mills and 
Established 1816 Large Mill SPOT fumigating. Be 

117 Liberty St. NEW YORK sure to write for special folder 


on “The Fumaleg System.” 
BOSTON + CHICAGO . CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ® PHILADELPHIA @ OMAHA 




































In Addition 
Offer Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 
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Mill Flow for Comment 
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' This 4-break and 7-reduction program was sent in by a miller for comment and 
criticism. The Ist and 2nd brks have 24” of rolls each, and the 3rd and 4th brks use 
18” each. There are 18” for sizings, 24” for lst midds, 24” for 2nd midds, 18” for 
tailings and 18” for L. G. A scroll reduces the residue of the 3rd midds reduction. Its 
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TO 1M ROLLS 





product is bolted in the tailings section. The sizings and 2nd midds rolls are corrugated, 
using a round-top cut running dull to dull. There are two centrifugals, one for dust- 
ing the fine midds made by the breaks and the other for handling the products of the 
reduction of low grade stock. The capacity is between 314 and 4 bbls per hr. 





materials. Then he’d be able to fill the 
subsequent needs of his customer.” 

We interrupted. “It seems strange,” 
we said, “that any purchaser should ob- 
ject to the formality of making a pri- 
ority application. He’s not obligating 
himself in any way by doing so, is he?” 

“No—he isn’t at all. This miller, for 
example, immediately made the appli- 
cation when he fully understood the mat- 
ter. He found the form much more sim- 
ple to fill out than he had suspected it 
would be. And he realized that in mak- 
ing the application, he was merely doing 
himself a service. It’s the same with 
any miller. As long as flour and feed 
are produced, some machinery must be 
replaced. Co-operation between the mil- 
ler and the mill supply or machinery 
man is the only way to insure the avail- 
ability of those machines when they’re 
needed.” 

“Your advice, then,” we asked, “is for 
the prospective purchaser to make a 
priority application on all equipment 
purchases, whether or not he might be 
able to get them without a rating?” 

“Yes. Because the time is coming when 
supply men simply will not be able to 
fill orders not rated. The time is here, 
in fact, with many of us. My advice is 
for the miller to ask his supplier about 
the situation, if it isn’t clear to him.” 

We ordered another cup of coffee. 
“Before you get back to work,” we sug- 
gested, “how about outlining for us in the 
simplest way the different priority rul- 
ings—or systems—which affect the miller. 
Take this Al0 rating under P-100. Just 
how does that work?” 


“The Al0O rating gained under form 
P-100 is ‘automatic, as far as the miller 
is concerned,” he replied. “It applies 
only to repairs and replacements, and to 
use it, all a miller need do is state on 
his order that the supplies wanted are to 
be used only for these purposes under 
the provisions of the order.” 

“We've heard,” we said, “that the A10 
rating isn’t high enough to do a lot of 
good. Is that true?” 

“That depends entirely upon the ma- 
terials ordered. If they are something 
being widely used in the manufacture of 
war supplies, a higher rating would, of 
course, be preferable. And there’s noth- 
ing to prevent the miller from applying 
for a better rating.” 

“How should he go about this?” 

“By obtaining from the WPB a ‘PD- 
1A’ application. This is a simplified form 
of the PD-1—and, by the way, that is 
one of the reasons that new designations 
are being given various types of appli- 
cations. The WPB has done a remark- 
able job of simplifying its system—now 
it’s up to the millers and manufacturers 
to co-operate and do their part.” 

“What sort of questions must be an- 
swered on this PD-1A?” 

“The questions are all designed to 
show the actual need of the would-be 
purchaser for the equipment he wants. 
And need depends mainly upon what 
he makes—not how badly he wants to 
make it! The manufacturer of a definite- 
ly nonessential item cannot expect to 
obtain a rating. But flour and feed are 
essential. The government recognizes 
that. They are particularly concerned, 


of course, with purchases of such food 
made by the armed forces or by govern- 
ment agencies. If you’ve sold such out- 
lets, that information on your applica- 
tion, which is sent direct to the WPB, 
will have an effect upon the rating that 
will be granted. This PD-1A can be used 
for a ‘capital’ investment as well as for 
maintenance supplies. I’ve known millers 
to receive ratings anywhere from A6 
to Al0O under it.” 

He paused, then continued. “Incidental- 
ly, here’s an important point. A specific 
date for expected delivery must be stated 
on your application. If it isn’t, the 
WPB will return the application to you. 
Don’t state ‘as soon as possible,’ or 
something like that. The latest date at 
which you can accept delivery of the 
purchase must definitely be given. 

“There’s one more system available, 
and more and more mills are using it. 
Known as the ‘Production Requirements 
Plan, it covers all purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies by a rating granted 
quarterly. Form PD25A, or PD25X, is 
used in applying for it. These forms 
can be obtained from the WPB—just tell 
them the dollar volume of your yearly 
business and they'll send the right one.” 

“What plans do you manufacturers 
work under?” we asked. 

“We work under two systems—either 
an allotment plan or a practice where- 
by any priority rating we receive 
upon an order from a customer is im- 
mediately used by us to buy the materi- 
als that were used up by that order. 
The allotment plan is a longer term 
proposition, whereby our purchases of 


raw materials for a given period are gov- 
erned by a rating granted by the WPB. 
But in either case, the ratings we receive 
from the millers are the sole means we 
have of getting most of the essentials 
for the fabrication of more equipment. 
Thus we are absolutely dependent upon 
our market. Those manufacturers who 
sell to the milling industry are supply- 
ing an essential market, and their pri- 
ority troubles will be at a minimum so 
long as the miller works with them fully 
in obtaining the priority ratings which 
the milling industry deserves—and gets. 
It’s simply a matter of everyone work- 
ing together in this noncombatant but 
absolutely necessary phase of the war-— 
the production of food.” 

And that was that. 

“More coffee?” we suggested. 

The man across the table grinned. 
“Thanks,” he said, “but I’ve got some 
correspondence to clean up. A couple of 
millers have sent in orders but neglected 
to get priorities on them.”—Ruicuarp . 
MILLER. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Division of the work between the 
various breaks should be carried out with 
the object of keeping the wheat skin «s 
whole as possible, consistent with obtain- 
ing the required total extraction on the 
rolls. The chief aim is to avoid wnneces- 
sary creation of bran powder, and in this 


_ sense the optimum setting is that which 


yields a minimum of scratch stock while 
making a satisfactory release of endo- 
sperm.”—Scott, in “Flour Milling Prov- 
e8se3.” 





















The WHY of 9 

“Invisible Loss” e 

Let the Wheat say. y 
Y 


I don’t think I’m such a very hard character, but get hot I steam. Of course this makes me lose 
weight, and the miller complains about heavy “in- 
; ae visible loss.” I can be handled easily enough if the 
tries to break me or crack down on my middlings. miller knows how—and has a FORSTER CON- 
Then the rolls get hot—and so do I. And when I DITIONER. 


still, I put up some stiff resistance when anybody 

























U. S. Letters Patent No. 1711574 and 2205814 ra * 


It’s no fun to be called “yellow,” 
but I am what I am. I could be 
“tempered” with just water and 
time, but the FORSTER CON- 
DITIONER fixes me up right a 
lot quicker and better. When I’m 
neither too wet nor too dry I break 
and reduce easily and bolt well, 
with almost no “invisible loss.” 





I’m as hard as nails—almost—and 
proud of it. I can be made soft, 
in a manner, by soaking me for 
plenty of hours in liquid water, but 


even then I’m nothing like the soft 


A 





d, 

Se 

e 

3, I belong to a family of “softies’— © 
e and I’m not ashamed of it. We’re 





good! Our gluten is extra fine. 
Maybe I have no business in 
with these other wheats— but 
t. here I am. It’s a terrible mis- 
n take to try to “temper” me with 
0 those other berries. I can’t stand 

soaking. It makes me gooey. And 
the harder I’m pressed the gooeyer 
I- I get and the hotter I get. I lose 
0 a lot of moisture, and still mess 
y things all up. The FORSTER 
h CONDITIONER doesn’t just 
temper me; it conditions all of us 
together and gives all of us all a 
good break. 


wheat family. Long wetting makes 
me tough. My gluten becomes 
soft and “rubbery,” and all my in- 
sides get sticky. Then I’m hard 
to reduce—and bolt. / get hot, too. 
That takes a lot of power and 
causes high “invisible loss.” But the 
FORSTER CONDITIONER puts 
the moisture in the right place— 


and nowhere else—in a hurry. 











Half of one of the two big FORSTER CONDITIONERS in the plant of Stanard- 
Tilton Division of Russell-Miller Milling Co., at Alton, Ill. 


‘“Invisible’’ Loss Means “Evaporative’’ Loss— 
and poor yield—and lost profits. 







LET US EXPLAIN HOW WE CAN HELP YOU SUBSTITUTE PROFITS FOR LOSSES. WRITE US. 
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NEW PUROGRADER CHOSEN | 
To Handle Middlings Purification! | 


INSTALLATION IN 2200-BBL. MILL 
FOLLOWS TEN MONTHS’ TEST! 


Amazing New System Purifies Without Silks—Uses Less Air 


Hart-Carter is proud to announce the installation of ten Purograders in 
the recently completed hard wheat unit of the Stanard-Tilton Mill, Russell- 
Miller Milling Company, in Alton, Illinois. Installation was made after ten 
months of intensive testing had proved to Russell-Miller officials that Puro- 
grader’s new principles met their most exacting requirements for accuracy, 
thoroughness, efficiency and economy. Purograders handle the entire puri- 
fying job in this modern 2,200-barrel hard wheat mill—and will also be used 
in Stanard-Tilton’s 1,800-barrel soft wheat unit as soon as modernizing plans 
are completed. Important Purograder features are: accurate classification of 
middlings, higher extraction of patent, better ash control, less drying of stock. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Booklet 


The revolutionary principles and operation of the Purograder are described 
in a new file-size catalog booklet. Find out how this remarkable machine 
separates by centrifugal force combined with gravity and air resistance. Ask 
for your free copy on your letterhead—at once! 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE BUSHEL 

E have received a letter from Mr. J. H. Meek, 

signing as Director of Markets of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture and Immigration of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, inviting our interest and assist- 
ance in promoting a plan under which all grains would 
hereafter be sold by weight instead of, as now, by 
varying weight bushel units. Enclosed with the letter 
is a brief for the proposal signed by, in addition to 
Mr. Meek as chairman, marketing, weighing or agricul- 
tural officials of the states of Michigan, Illinois, Minne- 
seta and North Dakota. It is indicated that the 
idea is sponsored by the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures. 

Argument in behalf of the proposed change is 
briefly set forth as follows: 

“The sale of grains by weight in multiples of 
pounds or by the ton simplifies and facilitates 
trading. A large percentage of mixed feeds and 
seeds is now handled on basis of weight in multi- 
ples of 100 lbs, 1,000 Ibs and 2,000 lbs or tons. As 
the trend is now to eliminate trading by the bushel 
for mixed feeds and seeds it is recommended that 
this practice be extended to grains, particularly 
corn, wheat and oats. 

“All federal, state and local agencies interested 
in grains; and all ‘national, state and local grain 
organizations as well as dealers and producers are 
urged to adjust their activities so as to use pounds 
or tons in the place of bushels. This will take 
considerable time to adjust, but it is of great 
importance and all persons interested are asked 
to co-operate.” 

Since we have been invited to express our views 
on the idea we herewith do so. We think it is a very 
fine idea, possessing the approximate equivalent in 
real practical value of passage of a resolution to the 
effect that if everybody in the world would be good 
the world would be a much happier place. 

It is true that the traditional and deeply rooted 
practice of trading in grains by theoretically .meas- 
ured bushels of varying weights is more or less of 
a commercial nuisance. So also is the whole vast con- 
fusion of traditional weights and measures, troy, 
avoirdupois and apothecary weights, dry and liquid 
measures, yards, meters, hands, furlongs, fingers 
(liquid measure), stone, spans, knots and so on ad 
infinitum. Taken together they form an amazing, 
even delightful, hodge-podge of traditional odds and 
ends descended to us through the ages and standing 
today as in some sense our last remaining bulwark 
against a wholly “streamlined” existence. 

It many times has been pointed out that all com- 
merce would be greatly simplified if, once and for all, 
we would join up in a world wide movement to throw 
all of the present lack of system in weights and 
measures out of the window and settle down to a 
completely orderly existence with all things meas- 
ured by the probably highly scientific metric system. 
Sv would all communication be simplified if, once and 
for all, the world would throw away the babel of 
tongues and adopt Volapuk or some one of the other 
mechanical forms of speech from time to time ad- 
vanced by the idea boys. All of these proposals, like 
the thirteen-month calendar and many of the economic 
inventions of the new deal, have a certain appeal; 
but they just simply do not seem to get us to any 
place better than the one we now are in. 

We do not know what the proponents of this idea 
propose to do with the invaluable grain statistics 
running back through the decades, how they propose 
to change all of the laws, scale beams, conversion 
tables, commercial trading practices, exchange rul- 
ings and the thousand and one other details which 
instantly would be plunged into a maze with the 
bushel unit and all of its meanings and implications 
Swept away. 

Yet we have no disposition to declare the idea 
a bad one. Perhaps we would be content to suggest 
its proposal is, at best, badly timed. We can think 
of several scores of things, overlooked by the new deal 
in its heyday of making all things over, which are 
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just now more worthy of attention than knocking 
down the ears of the poor old long-suffering bushel 
measure. Perhaps we are just getting old and crochety 
or possibly are war weary and impatient of change 
because in recent years most change has not added 
to the sum of human happiness. Anyway, at the 
moment we are not disposed to join up in the anti- 
bushel campaign. We feel rather like the line in the 
“woodman spare that tree” verse, which runs some- 
thing like “it befriended me in youth, you shall not 
touch it now.” We just simply have a friendly feeling, 
a kind of loyalty, to the good old bushel measure; and 
we wish the gentlemen may have bad luck in their 
effort to crack down on it. 
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A LANGUAGE CASUALTY.—Among the letters 
received commenting on our recent mild fault-finding 
with the phraseology chosen by the government in its 
“U. 8S. Needs Us Strong—Every Day Eat This Way” 
campaign in behalf of what it called “nutritional 
food” was one from one of our recognized authorities 
on the subject, from which we cannot forbear quoting 
these two sentences: “It seems too bad that our lan- 
guage should become a war casualty so early in the 
conflict. That, at least, might be kept intact.” Yet, 
how could we well hope for that when so much of 
the conflict, here and elsewhere in the world, is being 
fought with words? 
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THE ARMY VITAMIN TESTS 
T probably is fair to accept the results of the vita- 
min experiments recently conducted under army 
supervision at the University of Minnesota as inter- 
esting rather than disturbing or as in any sense con- 





clusive. On their face, they raise grave questions 
both as to the quantitative requirements of the chief 
krown vitamins in the diet and cast even more con- 
vincing doubts on the value of the new vitamin therapy. 

These experiments, as authoritatively described. by 
Howard Blakeslee, science editor of the Associated 
Press, were conducted under supervision of Dr. Ancel 
Keys and Dr. Austin F. Henschel, the latter director 
of the Minnesota Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene 
and special consultant on foods to the Secretary of 
War. 

Without following too closely Mr. Blakeslee’s sum- 


mary or quoting exactly from the report itself, the 
general conclusions may be set forth as: 

Extra quantities of vitamin B, and four other B 
vitamins and extra vitamin € failed to increase mus- 
cular endurance or produce any other measurable 
physical improvement. 

The so-called morale vitamin, B,, failed dismally 
when the morale of these men dropped. 

“We do not yet know within an error of fifty 
per cent the true minimal requirements of men and 
women for any one vitamin, nor do we know what 
may be the effects of modes of life, habits and activity 
on their requirements. 

“In the meantime, there appears to be little excuse 
for therapeutic prescriptions of massive vitamin dosage 
for the tired business man and the nervous club woman.” 

On a diet of standard army rations, little differ- 
ence was to be noted between groups of men supplied 
with added vitamins and other groups who unwittingly 
were dosed with sugar pills. 

Finally, if adults are getting enough vitamins it 
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does no good to take more, and the “enough” may 
be less than commonly supposed. 

All of this, of course, has to do chiefly with “added” 
vitamins, those taken from bottles. The effort now 
under way on a nationwide basis, implemented chiefly 
by adding vitamin supplements to bread, has to do 
primarily with overcoming the quantitative deficiency 
of vitamins in the average diet. The only direct 
bearing the University-Fort Snelling experiment has 
on this is in the finding that “we do not know within 
fifty per cent the minimal requirements of normal 
men and women.” 

To the extent that may be true, a very large num- 
ber of us, including our nutritional authorities, are 
quite obviously barking up the wrong tree. : 
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DRIVEN TO PROTEST 
OW many stupid, even wilful, injustices we see 
being committed all about us in the name of war 
necessity. And how tolerant people are, how almost 





cheerfully they swallow their resentments and, casu- 
ally remarking, “Oh, well, it is war,” or “They may 
know more about it than we do,” go along in almost 
v.illing compliance with requirements they know in 
their hearts to be foolish and unnecesssary. 

This general observation is at this moment occa- 
sioned by a protest we just happened to note in the 
limited but still vigorous editorial comment in our 
sritish contemporary, Milling. No one who has fol- 
lowed the course of British bureaucracy’s steady march 
toward “health bread,” made from the now official 
wheatmeal, can have failed to note how the British 
milling and baking industries have gone along with 
whatever program those in authority decided to be 
necessary. They are doing it even now as the public 
protest against the unpalatable war loaf rises. But 
when to their long suffering patience is added the 
charge that they were all the while serving their own 
selfish interest, Milling rises in vigorous resentment, in 
part as follows: 


“It is a striking tribute to white bread that 
in spite of the campaign carried on against it, it 
remained in popular favor, but that does not abate 
the feeling of unfairness or permit anything to 
be done in the way of defending the honor of the 
industry. If, however, millers cannot speak for 
themselves, we are under no similar restraint, and 
we have no hesitation in describing the campaign 
against white bread as one in which malice has 
had a far larger part than fairness. We have 
nothing to say against wheatmeal or wholemeal 
bread, but if the public showed a stubborn pref- 
erence for white bread, that was no reason why 
millers should be accused of a conspiracy against 
the national interest. Nor have we any criticism 
to make of the government’s order to millers and 
bakers to manufacture wheatmeal flour and bread. 
There must have been good and sufficient reason 
for the decision, and as law-abiding citizens flour 
millers have accepted the change without demur. 
What we object to strongly is that the flour- 
milling industry, who made white flour with the 
knowledge and sanction of the government, who 
co-operated with the government in trying to 
popularize wheatmeal flour, and who have turned 
over to the manufacture of wheatmeal flour with- 
out a word of objection, should be saddled with 
the stigma of having done their worst and not 
their best.” 

Of course, Milling would have something to say 
in opposition were it not that the high patriotism which 
causes people to follow orders, even though they know 
them to be quite wrong, stays its pen. That, indeed, 
is what we are doing in this country, doing it, too, 
with better grace than the acts of stupid people 
clothed with brief authority merit. What fun it would 
be to record from day to day the secret rebellions 
of our minds and hearts while we are being pushed 
about and then, when peace has returned to the 
world and our loyalty no longer is in question, review 
the record. Perhaps we would be shown up as most 
terribly wrong. Perhaps not. 
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Complete Text of Supplement to Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement Given 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a supplement to the uniform grain 
storage agreement as a clarifying inter- 
pretation to certain sections of the agree- 
ment and outlining various changes in 
procedure. The schedule of rates of the 
agreement has been increased, one of the 
principal changes under the supplement. 

The uniform grain storage agreement 
was offered in 1940 to all warehousemen 
interested in storing grain for agencies 


of the Department of Agriculture. At 
the present time there are outstanding 
8,589 agreements. From time to time rul- 
ings have been issued in regard to the 
interpretation of different provisions of 
the agreement. The complete text of the 
recent supplement follows: 

In order that any ambiguities may be 
clarified, warehousemen are advised that, 
except as herein stated, and subject to 
acceptance by each warehouseman, the 


following interpretations and amend- 
ments will apply beginning with the 1942 
renewal date of the agreement or the ex- 
ecution date of any agreement which is 
executed subsequent to the 1942 annual 
renewal date: 

1, Any warehouseman receiving wheat 
by wagon, truck, or in less than carload 
lots, may, with the consent and approval 
of the depositor, issue a protein certifi- 
cate for such wheat representing the sta- 
tion average for protein. 

2. Under section 10 of the agreement, 
agencies under the supervision and con- 
trol of the secretary will accept deliver- 


















































Send your contribution to your local USO Committee or to National Headquarters, 


USO, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


Even an old Rainbow Divisioner like 
you would pop your eyes at the army 
we're putting together this time. 
Let me tell you, they’re doing 
everything to make up just about 
the best bunch of fighting galoots 
you ever saw. 


And that goes for what they do for 
us off duty, too! Take this new clut- 
house we got just outside of carp. 
It’s got radios, dance floors, nic« 
soft chairs and everything. And, 
Pop, you can get something to eat 
that won’t cost you a month's pay! 


Now, the army isn’t running this. 
The USO is. And most of the other 
camps got USO clubs too, because 
you and a lot of other folks dug 
down and gave the money to the USO 
last year. 


But, re. you know what’s happened 
since then. Guys’ve been streaming 
into uniform. Last year there was 
less than 2 million of us. This 
year there’1l be 4 million. And the 
USO needs a lot more dough to serve 
that many men——around 32,000,000 
bucks I hear. 


Now, Pop, I know you upped with what 
you could last time. But it would 
sure be swell if you could dig into 
the old sock again. Maybe you could 
get some of the other folks in the 
neighborhood steamed up, too. 


It will mean an awful lot to the 
fellows in camp all over the coun— 
try. Sort of show ’em the home- 
folks are backing them up. And, 
Pop, an old soldier like you knows 
that’s a mighty nice feeling fora 
fellow to have. See what you can 


do, huh, Pop? MM 
Bsa 


GIVE TO THE 


US 
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ies of wheat under the following condi- 
tions: 

(a) Wheat purchased from the ware- 
houseman or purchased in store in the 
warehouse, either by the agency ordering 
the wheat out or another agency, will be 
accepted only if strictly in accordance 
with the wheat described in the pur- 
chase contract, warehouse receipts and 
accompanying documents, except as 
otherwise prescribed by the agency or- 
dering the wheat loaded out; 

(b) Wheat received by the ware- 
houseman by rail or water, except as 
provided in (c) below, will be accepted 
if the wheat delivered is of a protein 
content not more than three-tenths of 1% 
above or not less than three-tenths of 
1% below the protein content described 
in the warehouse receipts and accom- 
panying documents, or is within such 
variation from the protein content stated 
in the shipping order representing a 
group of warehouse receipts; in the lat- 
ter cases, the grade, quality and _pro- 
tein content which is ordered shipped out 
will be on the basis of the weighted aver- 
age of the grade, quality and protein 
content represented by the grou) of 
warehouse receipts; wheat with a pro- 
tein content below the limits specified 
herein may be rejected but the ware- 
houseman may deliver wheat of a pro- 
tein content above the limits prescribed 
but without any adjustment for differ- 
ences in value in favor of the warehouse- 
men; 

(c) Wheat of any merchantable grade 
which is fairly representative of the 
wheat described by the warehouse re- 
ceipts representing wheat which was re- 
ceived by wagon or truck, or received by 
rail or water, at warehouses receiving 
wheat both by wagon or truck and rail 
or water, where no official grading serv- 
ices and protein laboratories are avail- 
able, and at such other warehouses as 
the secretary determines are similarly 
situated, with respect to the delivery of 
wheat described by the warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

Deliveries accepted in accordance with 
(a), (b), and (c) above will be subject 
to adjustments and settlements provided 
in section 13, as hereinafter interpreted. 

3. Paragraph 11 shall not be inter- 
preted to require the warehouseman to 
carry insurance against any hazard not 
specifically. mentioned therein, but the 
warehouseman will be held responsible 
for failure to provide insurance against 
those specified hazards with such excep- 
tions as are normally present in stand- 
ard insurance policies. The failure to 
provide insurance against hazards not 
specified, or excepted under standard 
policy exceptions, will not obligate the 
warehouseman to indemnify the holder 
of the warehouse receipts, except to the 
extent that he would be liable under the 
other provisions of the agreement or as 
a public warehouseman. If eligible 
grain is insured against hazards not 
specified, and loss or damage occurs, the 
warehouseman will be required to pay 
the proceeds of such insurance to the 
holder of the warehouse receipts. 

4. Under section 13 of the agreemeitt, 

(a) Settlement will be made by the 
agencies of the department for wheat 
delivered, except wheat purchased in 
store in the warehouse or from the ware- 
houseman, as follows: 

.(i) For wheat received by the ware- 
houseman by rail or barge, the agency 
will make settlement on the basis of the 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











Most millers regard careful scouring of 











wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 
that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. So we do it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Plenty of fine milling wheat. Ample selections with full 
attention to milling characteristics. Intelligent information about 
supplies in this great Southwestern market by an experienced 
organization specializing in direct service to millers. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President . 4 

F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
& & 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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APRIL FLOUR OUTPUT 
HIGHER IN CANADA 


Production Exceeds Any Other Month of 
Crop Year, Sets New 
April Record 

‘Toron'ro, Ont.—Figures showing mill- 
ing production in Canada for the month 
of April, one of the busiest months of 
the crop year, have just been issued by 
the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

The capacity employed in making flour 
was 91,743 bbls. The amount of wheat 
ground was 8,688,654 bus, as against 
7,381,410 bus a year ago. In the coarse 
grains group barley was higher than in 
April, 1941, while oats, corn and mixed 
grains were lower. 

Flour production in April reached 
1,960,900 bbls, compared with 1,660,897 
in April, 1941. Exports of flour were 
1,127,974 bbls, against 849,816 a year ago. 
The amount of wheat used was about 
equally divided between mills east and 
west of the Great Lakes. Production of 
flour by the winter wheat mills of On- 
tario was 59,922 bbls, against 70,186 a 
year ago. 

In the cereals division output of low 
grade flour came to 27,631 bbls, against 
34,801 last year and of feed flour 5,199 
bbls, against 18,496 last year. Produc- 
tion of bran was 27,161 tons, shorts 25,- 
999 tons and of middlings 11,738 tons. 
Last year’s output of millfeeds was some- 
what smaller, as the flour figures sug- 
gest. 

The April flour production exceeds any 
other month in this crop year and the 
highest for any April of which there is a 
record. With April added, the total for 
nine months of crop year in terms of 
flour production is 15,246,534 bbls, 
against 13,241,500 bbls in 1940-41. The 
percentage of output to capacity in this 
April was 87.5, against 74.8 last year. 
Total wheat ground to end of April 
(nine months) was 15,246,534 bus, against 
a previous 13,241,500 bus. 

So far as results are known the month 
of May will not make as good a showing 
as April. For various reasons there was 
a falling off. British orders for export 
were less. Stocks of white flour on hand 
in the United Kingdom are quite large 
and there is not quite the same urgency 
in demand as marked earlier months of 
the crop year. Quite a lot of flour re- 





SHIPPING SPACE 
SCARCE 


Toronto, Ont.—Country mills in 
this province report demand from the 
British West Indies for soft winter 
wheat flour which they are unable to 
supply. A certain amount of this 
flour would be available if the neces- 
sary ocean shipping space were to be 
had. At present such space is scarce 
for the reason that other commodities 
more urgently in demand are absorb- 
ing all offerings. 





mains to be delivered on old orders, most 
of this being available for loading at 
seaboard whenever it may be wanted. 
Besides the United Kingdom, Newfound- 
land and the British West Indies have 
taken a good deal of flour from Can- 
ada so far in the crop year and orders 
awaiting delivery are known to be con- 
siderable. 
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FEED MEN TO MEET 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Association is holding its 
annual convention June 22-23 somewhere 
in the vicinity of Montreal. This asso- 
ciation alternates the holding of this an- 
nual event between Quebec and Ontario, 
the two provinces from which it draws 
its membership. Last year it was at 
Bigwinn Inn on Lake of Bays, Ont. The 
exact location of this year’s meeting will 
be announced later. 
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MILLERS UNABLE TO GET 
ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 


Toronro, Ontr.—Winter wheat milling 
in Ontario is passing through a most 
difficult period, observers report. This 
flour is much wanted for civilian use 
and for certain purposes there is no sub- 





stitute. The present trouble is due, 
for the most part, to reluctance of farm- 
ers to part with their carry-over of 
winter wheat. They profess to be hold- 
ing it for feeding purposes, though plen- 
ty of other grains are available at lower 
cost. 

New crop winter wheat will become 
available by the end of July, but in the 
meantime there is a demand for soft 
flour which carinot fully be met. Mills 
are blending western springs with what 
winters they can obtain. This mixture 
cheapens the cost and for some purposes 
is acceptable to buyers. 
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CANADA STUDIES SOYBEAN 

Toronto, Ont.—The soybean is coming 
into favor in Canada. Ottawa has ap- 
pointed a committee with F. H. Duns- 
ford, manager of Great Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., as chairman to 
study production and marketing possi- 
bilities. This committee will report to 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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LEASES FLOUR MILL 
Toronto, Ont.—Henri Godbout, Mont- 
real, is leasing the flour mill at Dundas, 
Ont., known as the Kerr Milling Co., 
Ltd. This plant will now be put back 
into operation after being idle for over 
a year. The Kerr mill has a long record 
of active and successful operation in 

the Ontario flour milling trade. 
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RETURNS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 


Toronto, Ont.—J. L. Cavanagh, ex- 
port manager of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has returned from 
a visit to Newfoundland where his com- 
pany has long established interests. The 


market has assumed 
more importance recently. War has 
greatly increased the volume of flour 
going there. It is generally known the 
United States is now maintaining a 
considerable war establishment in New- 
foundland which accounts for the in- 
creased demand for flour. 


Newfoundland 
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FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 
SYSTEM IN CANADA 
WILL BE CONTINUED 


WinnipeG, Man.—-The federal govern- 
ment will continue indefinitely present 
policies of paying freight from Fort Wil- 
liam east and from Calgary and Edmon- 
ton west on feed grains shipped from 
western Canada to other sections of the 
dominion. 

This was announced in the house of 
commons at Ottawa last week by Agri- 
cultural Minister Gardiner. The policies 
in effect during the past winter and 
spring months would normally have 
terminated June 30. 
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ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
MILLERS MEET JUNE 15 


Toronto, Ontr.—The annual meeting 
of Ontario winter wheat flour millers, 
to be held in the King Edward Hotel on 
June 15, promises to be one of the most 
important in a long time. 

Matters of the greatest importance to 
the milling industry in Ontario will come 
up for discussion, including the winter 
wheat flour trade and also the trade in 
blends and hard spring wheat flour. 
Country mills in Ontario make all three 
kinds. 

It is becoming apparent that Ottawa 
is paying more attention to what the 
Ontario mills have to say about war 
policies than was the case not so long 
ago, according to reports. Officialdom in 
Ottawa is realizing more clearly that 
without the good will and co-operation 
of the flour milling industry no satisfac- 
tory results can come from war control 
measures, 
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DEFAULTS ON DELIVERIES 
REPORTED AT WINNIPEG 

Winnirec, Man.—Defaults on deliver- 
ies on Winnipeg grain futures contracts 
have occurred for the first time in a 
number of years. The quantities in- 
volved were relatively small amounts of 
oats and barley. It is understood that 
this total is distributed among several 
firms, but the reason for the defaults 
was not determined, although conditions 
arising out of the war were apparently 
factors. The quantities were defaulted 
on May contracts and occurred wher 
settlement was not made on May 30, the 
last delivery day to complete May fu- 
tures contracts on any grain. 

The bylaws of the exchange provide 
the machinery for handling such a sit- 
uation. 


“CANADA APPROVED” 
FLOUR FOR ARMY 


Government Will Order New Standard 
Products for Camps 
After July 1 

Toronto, Ont.—It is reported that use 
of the new “Canada approved” flour «nd 
bread high in vitamin content is to be 
made compulsory in the Canadian army. 
After July 1 government requisitions for 
military camps will specify this flour or 
bread, as the case may be. 

It is not known yet whether the order 
will apply to pastry flour. Although win- 
ter wheat is said to be as high in vita- 
min content as springs millers are find- 
ing it difficult to produce a winter wheat 
flour of the “approved” standard. 
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LESSENED DEMAND FOR 
MILLFEED IN ONTARIO 


Toron'o, Ontr.—Since pasture became 
abundant in Ontario, which has been the 
case for several weeks now, millfeed is 
in lessened demand. Quebec and the mari- 
time provinces are still taking fair su) 
plies and the American market is always 
open to shipments which comply with the 
regulations. Mills having export permits 
to sell find a ready market for these at 
$10@11 ton. 

The regular price for spring wheat 
bran in car lots is $29 ton, shorts $30, 
middlings $33, Montreal freight basis. 
Retail quantities range $1@2_ ton 
over these car lot figures. Trucking trace 
has diminished since gasoline has been 
rationed. 
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TARIFF REDUCED 
Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 

Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, reports 
that the island of St. Lucia has reduced 
the general tariff on animal foods, in- 
cluding bran and pollard, linseed oil cake 
and linseed oil cake meal, corn and oats 
from 9d per 100 lbs to 3d. The duty 
of 6d under the British preferenti:! 
tariff was changed to duty-free entry. 
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E. B. FROST ELECTED 

Winnirec, Man.—E. B. Frost, sales 
manager for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co, 
Ltd., was elected president of the Win 
nipeg Winter Club. Harold Smith, of 
the Reliance Grain Co. and prominen' 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, was named first vice president. 





MACHINERY SHOWINGS 
PROHIBITED 


WInnirec, Man.—Under a War- 
time Prices and Trade Board order 
announced recently, exhibition and 
demonstration of farm machinery and 
equipment, including attachment and 
repair parts, is prohibited at all fairs 
in Canada this year. 
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CANADA INCREASES 
OUTPUT OF ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE OILS 


Toron'ro, Ont.—Canada is 
good progress with measures for increas- 
ing the production of animal and vege- 
table oils, which was the subject of an 


making 


agreement between the government of 
this country and that of the United 
States recently. Both countries normal- 
ly produce the greater percentage of 
their fat requirements, but each also 
imports considerable quantities of oils 
and oil-bearing products from areas now 
controlled by This source is 
cut off by war developments. 

The agreement between the two govern- 
ments is to the effect that Canada will 
devote its efforts to expanding the pro- 
duction of flax and soybeans for oil and 
of coarse grains for feeding to livestock 
in order to increase the production of 
animal fats, while the United States will 
increase production of lard, soybeans, 
flax and peanuts. 

The Dominion government has offered 
to buy soybeans at $1.95 bu, basis Toron- 
to, in order to stimulate its growing. 
This price is higher than that obtained 
during the past few years when it varied 
from 56c to $1.50 bu. About 45,000 
acres of soybeans are being planted in 
Canada this year, compared with 15,000 
in 1941. An average yield of 18 bus 
per acre would give a total production 
of 810,000 bus, containing 6,800,000 lbs 
of vil and large quantities of meal for 
livestock feed. The production of flax- 
seed which amounted to 6,473,000 bus in 
1941 will, with favorable weather condi- 
tions, show a large gain this season as 
acreage is increased: by 54% over last 
year. The present price of flaxseed, 
$2.25 bu for No. 1 C.W. (basis Fort 
William) as announced by the Canadian 


Japan. 


Wheat Board, makes production of this 
grain attractive. Eastern prices for the 
1942 crop will be established in relation 
to western flax on basis of quality, oil 
content and other factors. 

The coarse grain acreage in Canada 
has been greatly enlarged this spring. 
Farmers expect to sow 7,209,000 acres 
of barley, the largest acreage on record 
and a gain of 36% over the area har- 
vested in 1941. Oats will be increased 
by 10% or from 12,311,000 acres to 13,- 
501,000. This large increase in the area 
of coarse grains is intended to provide 
the necessary feed for a substantial in- 
crease in livestock production and much 
needed animal fats. 
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REVISION OF STANDARDS 
DEFERRED FOR DURATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Special—Reopen- 
ing by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the hearings on flour standards 
to consider a revision in the levels of 





vitamin content, as well as action on 
bread standards and 
spaghetti definitions, will probably be 
deferred for the duration of the war, it 
has been officially intimated. Reports 
that new evidence on vitamin factors in 
flour, as well as in bread, was being 
considered by the government specialists 
on foods for the purpose of reopening 
the hearings were said to be immature. 


macaroni and 


As a matter of fact the exigencies of 
the war have piled up so much work on 
the scientific and legal staff of the Food 
and Drug Administration that these of- 
ficials have definitely laid aside the flour 
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and cereal products standards question. 
There is no time to consider these mat- 
ters, one official said, when so many 
more questions of paramount importance 
to a victory by the United Nations must 
be handled. 

“The milling and baking industries are 
supplying a real war need under the 
one official said, “and 


” 


present standards, 
it would be useless to interrupt this 
helpful attitude by attempting to revise 
the standards and definitions which are 


now operative.” 
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Rubber from Wheat 





Canada Expects 
To Follow U. S. Lead 
In Emergency Output 


Wiynirec, Man.—Canada_ will un- 
doubtedly follow the lead of the United 
States if that country uses wheat for 
the production of synthetic rubber. This 
was forecast by Agricultural Minister 
Gardiner in the louse of commons at 
Ottawa recently. 

By an international agreement existing 
long before the war Canada enjoyed the 
benefits of experiments made along this 
line in the United States, Mr. Gardiner 
said. Since the war there was an in- 
creasing volume of information on this 





@ HEADS WAR GROUP @ 


- 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, meeting in Wash- 
ington on June 2, appointed Ralph D. 
Ward, of Brooklyn, chairman of a special 
war committee to be composed of repre- 
sentative bakers. Mr. Ward is president 
of Drake Bakeries, Inc. 

Formation of the committee, along with 
the establishment of ABA’s Washington 
office four months ago, is part of the na- 
tional association’s program to perfect a 
powerful and effective streamlined or- 
ganization to deal aggressively and con- 
structively with the constantly increasing 
problems facing the baker as a result of 
the war. 

Mr. Ward is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Distribution Conservation of 
the Baking Industry Advisory Committee 
and President of the ABA Wholesale 
Cake Branch. He is the son of the late 
George S. Ward, one of the industry’s 
outstanding leaders during World War I 
and one of the founders of the American 
Institute of Baking. 





subject coming from the United States. 

“We have not yet gone to the extent 
of duplicating the experimental work 
going on there,” he said. “But I have 
no doubt that when those experiments 
reach the stage where the United States 
is using considerable quantities of wheat 
for making rubber then something will 
happen here.” 
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STRIKE TIES UP A. & P. BAKERY 
Prrrssurcu, Pa.—An outlaw strike of 
300 bakers, helpers and shippers on June 
4 closed the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. b.kery in the East End. Sh'p- 
pers left $7,500 worth of bakery prod- 
ucts tied up. The company was said 
to have agreed to raise men’s wages 10c 
an hour and women’s 8c. This would 
have raised the pay to the level of com- 
mercial The contract 
with the company expired May 1, to 


bakeries. union 
which a new contract will be retroactive. 
The union originally had asked a 20c 
an hour pay increase for all employees. 
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FOOD OFFICIALS STRESS 
NECESSITY OF VIGILANCE 

New York, N. Y.—Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia and other speakers stressed the 
necessity of vigilance in the administration 
of pure food and drug laws at the forty- 
sixth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania June 2. ‘Two hun- 
dred and fifty health officials represent- 
ing 40 states attended the conference. 

Mayor LaGuardia declared that there 
should be no “reduction or lessening of 
supervision of foods or drugs no matter 
what chemical developments are made in 
reputable industrial plants,” stating that 
“there will always be chiselers around 
to take advantage of easing of restric- 
tions.” 

Dr. W. R. M. Wharton, chief of the 
eastern district of food and drug admin- 
istration of New York, commenting on 
pressure groups already at work, stat- 
ed that “we must refuse to relax. The 
nation expects us to function effectively. 
It is our duty to see that the civilians 
and armed forces get good foods and 
good drugs.” 

J. Raymond Shoemaker, ODT official, 
criticized state food laws which act as 
trade barriers, urging their repeal where 
they interfere with the war effort, and 
Clifford R. Plumb, president of the as- 
sociation, proposed the formation of a 
group to represent the food and drug 
industries which could meet with food 
and drug officials for greater co-opera- 
tion. 

The association’s efforts toward uni- 
form laws and regulations and the lessen- 
ing of retaliatory food laws in many 
states were noted by Holton V. Noyes, 
New York state commissioner of agri- 
culture and markets. 
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OLD KERN MILL PROPERTY SOLD 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—The old Kern Mill- 
ing Co. property on the Milwaukee Riv- 
er and along North Common Street, has 
been acquired by the Pabst Brewing Co. 
The property has been taken over by 
the city for tax delinquency and recently 
sold for $62,500 to Irving Puchner, at- 
torney, who transferred the title to the 
brewery. 
the larger flour producers in the city, 
and its brand was nationally known. 
The original part of the six-story build- 


The old mill was once one of 
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FEED ADMINISTRATOR 





J. G. Davidson is feed administrator for 
Quebec and the maritime provinces of 
the prices and trade board, with head- 
quarters in Montreal. In 1922 he gradu- 
ated from the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont., and for three years 
was employed with the Dominion live- 
stock department at Ottawa. Later, he 
joined the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
as manager of the company’s feed plant at 
Port Colborne. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Association. 





ing, containing more than 200,000 sq ft 
of space, was built in the early days 
when a canal instead of a street was the 
west boundary of the property. It is 
understood that the property will be used 
for storage purposes. 
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BURLAP BAGS FOR WHEAT 
IN WEST TO BE SCARCE 


Wasuinoton, D.C. 





Heavy burlap for 
bags will be available in sufficient quan- 
tity to handle only a small percentage 
of the wheat crop on the Pacific Coast 
this year, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has reported. 

The supply of burlap bags for.Pacific 
Coast grains and seeds is limited to the 
manufacturers can 
No fur- 
ther supplies of heavy burlap are ex- 


amount which bag 


now Offer for prompt delivery. 


pected to be imported for civilian use 
during the war emergency. 
Manufacturers and dealers, however, 
will have on hand quantities of cotton 
bags which farmers can purchase as sub- 
stitutes. Farmers in the coast area will 
have to depend on a supply of substitute 
osnaburg bagging which was_ recently 
made available to manufacturers on the 
west coast, in addition to used bags 
already on the farms and bulk storage 
to meet the storage need, said depart- 


ment officials. 
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U. 8S. DOLLARS USED 
Winnipec, Man. — Canadian shippers 
of agricultural and other merchandise 
to Chile 
prices in United States dollars, because, 
according to the regulations of the Ca- 
nadian Foreign Exchange Board, final 
payment must be effected in that cur- 
rency. 


have been advised to quote 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


‘Sunshine Quality’’ 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 











brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 


you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA “ * 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 














LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation, 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tincsors 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Uniform Storage 








(Continued from page 26.) 
shipping order which may cover an in- 
dividual warehouse receipt or a group 
of receipts. In the latter case, the grade, 
quality, and protein will be based on 
weighted averages. No discounts will be 
taken for wheat delivered within a range 
of three-tenths of 1% above or below the 
protein content ordered out. The market 
discounts at the point of shipment will 
be taken for wheat delivered with a 
protein content in excess of three-tenths 
of 1% above or below the protein con- 
tent ordered out subject to the right to 
reject the wheat as provided in section 
2 (b) above. Such discounts will be the 
difference between the market value of 
the protein content of the wheat de- 
livered and the market value of the pro- 
tein content of the wheat ordered out. 

(ii) For wheat received by the ware- 
houseman by wagon or truck, the agency 
ordering out the wheat will establish a 
weighted average by crop years, of the 
eligible wheat owned or pooled by such 
agency stored by the warehouseman. 
Shipping orders for such wheat will be 
based on such averages. In making set- 
tlement for the delivery of eligible wheat 
received by the warehouseman by wagon 
or truck, credits or debits will be estab- 
lished for the eligible wheat of each 
crop year covered by each shipping or- 
der for over- or underdeliveries in quality 
(grade, test weight, protein, etc.) ac- 
ceptable to the agency ordering the 
wheat out, on the basis of the market 
value at the point of shipment as of the 
day after the date of unloading of the 
last carload- under the shipping order; 
provided, that final cash settlement shall 
be made directly by the warehouseman 
and the agency for each car of wheat 
delivered which grades under the accept- 
able loan grades established and quali- 
fied by the secretary. Final settlement 
will be made by each agency of all out- 
standing credits or debits as of the day 
after the date the last eligible grain of 
each crop year of such agency is un- 
loaded or sold or otherwise disposed of. 
Any debits will be set off against any 
credits or accrued warehouse charges. 
Any credits for a crop year not set off 
against debits for such crop year will 
be dropped after final settlement for 
such crop year and not carried forward. 

(b) Settlement for other grain will 
be made in accordance with section 13 
on the basis of the shipping order of 
the agency ordering out such grain. 

(c) Adjustments for overdelivery in 
quantity shall be made on the basis of 
each shipping order either by (1) pay- 
ment of the cash market value at point 
of delivery, or (2) by the delivery of a 
warehouse receipt representing the grain 
overdelivered, or (3) by forwarding an- 
other warehouse receipt for adjustment. 

For cash settlement, the market value 
as of the close of the market the day 
after the date of unloading of the last 
carload under the shipping order shall 
be used. In case of overdelivery on farm 
delivery or steel bin delivery, grain 
warehouseman will not be credited with 
overage unless such warehouseman files 
claim and substantiates same that grain 
is not the property of a producer or an 
agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

(d) In the case of rail shipments by 
any warehouseman, if official outturn 
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weights are not available at the point of 
shipment, a tolerance of one-eighth of 
1% will be allowed. Such allowance shall 
apply to the gross weight of the grain 
shipped. 

5. Under section 26, any kind of pooled 
grain or grain, ownership of which js 
vested in or acquired by the substituting 
agency, may be substituted for any other 
kind of owned or pooled grain, provided 
such grain is customarily accepted for 
public storage by such warehouseman, 
The storage charges under the schedule 
of rates applicable to the grain original- 
ly stored shall apply to any substituted 
grain. The charges for conditioning, in- 
surance, etc., under the schedule of rates 
shall be either the charges applicable to 
the grain originally stored or to the sub- 
stituted grain, whichever is higher. 

6. The term “grain” as defined in sec- 
tion 28(a), shall include wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, grain sorghums, soybeans, flax- 
seed and any other grain or farm prod- 
ucts customarily handled in warehouses in 
the same manner as grain. The sched- 
ule of rates applicable to all grain or 
farm products other than corn and oats 
shall be the rates established for wheat 
except that the unloading charge for 
flaxseed received by wagon or truck shall 
be 5c per net bu. The unloading charge 
for grain, other than corn, oats, flax, 
and wheat stored or to be stored in sacks, 
received by wagon or truck, in area I 
shall be 3c per bu. 


7. The schedule of rates attached 
to said agreement is changed to pro- 
vide a charge of %c per month in 
lieu of 4c per month for condition- 
ing, insurance, and all other charges 
and to provide for the payment of 
such charge one month in addition 
to the number of months indicated in 
the schedule, except that in the case 
of grain, other than corn and oats, re- 
ceived by rail or water in area I, 
such charge shall be paid for two 
months in addition to the number of 
months indicated in the schedule. In 
addition, an additional conditioning 
payment of %c per bu will be paid 
on all grain substituted under section 
26 of the agreement, provided the 
substituted grain remains in storage 
at least one month. Such additional 
conditioning charge on_ substituted 
grain shall not exceed two payments 
for any storage year in excess of the 
rates above indicated, and shall not 
be made on grain acquired by the 
substituting agency in store in the 
warehouse. 

8. Section 29 is amended by striking 
the words, “***until the first July 31 
thereafter with respect to all warehouses 
located in the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming***.” 

9. The exéeption in the first sentence 
of section 25, relating to the first period 
for eligible wheat, shall not apply to any 
wheat, including 1939, 1940, and 1941 
loan or pooled wheat, when it is stored in 
a warehouse other than the warehouse in 
which it was stored at the time it first 
became eligible grain. 

10. All of the provisions of the agree- 
ment, as amended, shall apply with ref- 
erence to all grain placed in store after 
the 1942 annual renewal date as estab- 
lished in section 29, as amended in sec- 
tion 8 above. All of the provisions of 
the agreement, as amended, pertaining 
to the schedule of rates, including stor- 
age, loading out charge, conditioning, in- 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SMALL CHANGE.—The columnist’s 
research work—if any part of that ex- 
pression can be properly used—sometimes 
carries him far afield. He is lucky if he 
stops short of complete irrelevance or 
gets back with anything but the imma- 
terial. A case in point is what we have 
lately been doing and what we are about 
to write, which will consist principally 
of a number of paragraphs about the 
fractional currency of the United States 
of America. Just why such matter 
should appear in a trade journal of the 
flour field will not be apparent without 
careful explanation and some elaboration 
of the habits of columnists. 

To begin at the beginning, in comes, 
one day, C. G. McGuire, sales manager 
for the Hubbard Milling Co. He has 
in his hand an interesting document, 
entrusted to him by a highly respected 
customer, George L. Higgins, of the 
wholesale grocery firm of Arthur Chapin 
Co., Bangor, Maine. Mr. Higgins had 
it from the Witherly Store at Castine, 
Maine, on the point just across the bay 
from Belfast. 

Now the object in question is an an- 
cient account book handed down to our 
friend the present storekeeper at Cas- 
tine from his predecessor of over 100 
years ago. It is a home-stitched affair, 
made up from sheets of good but roughly 
trimmed writing stock enclosed in coarse 
wrapping paper of the kind our butcher 
used to use. On the front is written 
in large script: “Blotter, January 1, 
1830.” 

The word “blotter” in this connection 
had us stumped until we looked in an old 
dictionary, which defined it as “a waste- 
book in which are recorded all transac- 
tions in the order of their occurrence.” 
If we had stopped to think about the 
“police blotter” we used to inspect con- 
tinuously as a cub reporter we'd have 
had no need for the dictionary. 


v ¥ 


Mr. McGuire’s interest in the day book 
was principally centered around the fact 
that there were numerous flour entries- 
generally in barrels at around $6 (super- 
fine, no brand mentioned, went at $6.50). 
Other staple commodities ran about like 
this: sugar, lb, 10c; coffee, l4c; tea, 30c; 
bacon, 9c; tobacco, 10c; molasses, 35c; 
pork, lle; ginger, 9c; codfish, 4c; butter, 
15¢c; veal, 5c; cheese, 10c; eggs, 15c doz; 
rum, 10¢ qt; corn, 85c bu; potatoes, 30c 
bu; salt, 25c bu; shoes, $1 pair; calico, 
20¢ yd. 

But long before we had managed to 
get together these quotations, reduced 
to decimal currency, we found we were 
all tangled up in a double standard of 
reckoning and exchange. Dollars and 
cents and shillings and pence were sprin- 
kled through the book indiscriminately, 
and according to no particular pattern. 


Sometimes rum was 10c qt, and some- 
times it was two shillings and sixpence 
a gallon, which came to the same thing 
when we had learned to make the con- 
version. 

And now we get on into a columnist’s 
habits, if it were not for which our little 
item by this time would be finished and 
done. The columnist must know all 
about the entirely unimportant reasons 
for this confusion of currency. Ensues 
buzzing of buttons, and fluttering of 
librarians. Encyclopedias, books of facts, 
volumes and monographs on money and 
exchange, vast documents on bimetallism 
and the gold standard. 

All this began a couple of weeks ago, 
and now we are just getting down to 
the production stage on a few imma- 
terial paragraphs which tell the why and 
the wherefore, with collateral inessen- 


tials. ¥ ¥ 


Well, it seems (we poach most of our 
facts from Carothers “Fractional Cur- 
rency”) that a satisfactory currency was 
lacking to this country until 1834. Re- 
tail trade had been hamstrung all through 





e SLAPPING JAPS * 





W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., mayor of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and member of the 
state board of regents, put in a busy three 
days as head of the Hutchinson drive to 
“sell your scrap to slap a Jap.” He 
helped scour his company’s two mills for 
old iron and sent a truckload to the pile 
collected in Hutchinson plants. He found 
time also during the same period to 
represent the regents at the Hays State 
Teachers College commencement and to 
attend commencement at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, where his son Wil- 
liam completed a course in the school of 
milling. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








the colonial era. Even in England there 
had never been an adequate national 
currency. 


All countries were money 
pirates. ‘They encouraged the circula- 
tion of whatever foreign coins they could 
entice within their boundaries. In con- 
sequence the circulating medium every- 
where was an indescribable potpourri 
of gold, silver, copper, tin, brass and 
bronze coins. The colonists of America 
were poor when they started, poor when 
they arrived, and poor long afterward. 
They brought little money with them, 
and it was the policy of the mother 
country to keep what little they had 
moving out—‘“homeward.” They were 
forced to resort to barter. They adopted 
wampum. Also they used commodities 
as money—corn, tobacco, cattle, etc. 

English money, of course, was the offi- 
cial money of account, but English coins 
were scarce, and trade with England was 
not extensive enough to preserve a fixed 
value between the colonial commodity 
currencies and the pound-shilling-pence 
medium. For this and other reasons the 
colonial shilling came to have merely a 
nominal value, varying locally from 12c 
to 20c at present-day exchange, instead 
of 24c as in England. There were five 
standards of reckoning. In Maine and 
the rest of New England the shilling was 
one sixth of the value of a Spanish dollar 
(the famous eight-real piece that for 200 
years was the standard monetary unit 
of the whole world and the exact ances- 
tor of today’s U.S.A. dollar). Its value, 
therefore, was about 161/,c. 

From 1700 to the Revolution America’s 
coin collection grew but it was never big 
enough. It was heterogeneous. Gold 
coins from England, France, Portugal 
and Arabia were common. There were 
silver coins from Mexico, Peru, Spain, 
Holland, England, Germany, France and 
Sweden. The proportion of English coins 
was very small. The predominant coin 
throughout the colonies, as has been in- 
timated, was the Spanish piece-of-eight, 
which came from mints in Mexico, Peru 
and Spain. It went into circulation in 
1600, and has not wholly vanished even 
yet. Millions are still in circulation in 
China and other parts of the Orient—or 
were when we made our last Shanghai 
gesture, which is another story, told only 
in private and on request. 


¥ ¥ 


The Spanish dollar was divided into 
eight reales or reals, usually written as 
“rialls” or “ryalls” in the colonial rec- 
ords. The fractional coins were the four- 
real piece, the double-real, the real, the 
half-real and the quarter-real. The value 
of these fractions varied, of course, with 


the: diverse colonial legal ratings given 


to the Spanish dollar. The smallest coin 
in wide circulation was the real, whose 
currency value varied from 714 pence to 


1 shilling. It was a common practice 
to cut Spanish dollars into quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths, and this “sharp 
change” or “cut money” was freely ac- 
ceptable in all parts of the country, 
Leather pockets must have been neces- 
sary to accommodate it. 

There was very little copper. Copper 
pennies were not coined in England until 
the time of the Revolution, and the 
supply of half-pence and farthings was 
hardly sufficient for English domestic 
needs. Colonial coinage was not |irge, 
but Massachusetts produced a_ note- 
worthy silver currency based on _ its 
“pinetree shilling.” This money probably 
was very familiar to the Castine grocer, 
and did not become purely a collector's 
item until long after 1830. 


¥ ¥ 


But we are not going to give you on 
one page the whole history of coinage. 
Look it up yourself. About all we are 
going to add is that when a national coin- 
age system was adopted following the 
Revolution it was on the basis of the old 
Spanish dollar and its eight subdivisions. 
The shilling persisted as the old _ real, 
inclining to the New York valuation of 
121,c. Long after the Spanish coins had 
disappeared “two shillings” was the com- 
mon designation of the quarter-dollar. 
In Pennsylvania the real was worth 11 
pence and the medio 51/, pence, and the 
two coins were referred to respectivel) 
as “eleven-pence” and “five-pence.” Nat- 
urally these two terms were corrupted 
after the inherited Anglo-Saxon manner 
into “levy” and “fip.” In later years 
the two United States coins most closely 
approximating these values were the dime 
and the half-dime, and for generations 
Pennsylvanians called a dime a “levy” 
and a half-dime a “fip.” 

Two terms of colonial origin are ii 
common use today. The English settlers 
referred to their small silver coins as 
“bits.” The Spanish real was the equiva- 
lent of the English “six-penny bit.” [oth 
in the West Indies and on the main/and 
the real was popularly known as a “/it.” 
You begin to see where our “two-/its’ 
and “four-bits” come from? 

¥ ¥ 

Though the government and the banks 
had adopted the decimal system, there 
was only a slow evolution in currency 
terminology and reckoning in the period 
down to 1830. Newspapers quoted prices 
in shillings and pence for many years 
after 1792, but the advertisers who 
quoted in dollars and cents predomin: ted 
after 1800. The situation in Castine in 
1830 was about half and half. Prices 
of 5c and 10c were rare. The common 
price quotations throughout the country 
were 614, 1214, 1834, 25, 3714, 50, 62% 
and 75ce. Decimal fractions came in very 
gradually, quotations taking such forms 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
) eee 7 
mS Wisdom 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


el 
—— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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as $114, $354 and $5%. Postal rates for 
certain distances were 61/,c, 12,c and 
18%,c. The dollar mark was slowly com- 
ing into use. In the Castine “blotter” it 
does not look at home among the shilling 
and pence marks—seems to have cost the 
writer a special effort. 

¥ ¥ 

The federal coinage law of 1792 pro- 
vided for gold coins in denominations of 
$10, $5 and $2.50. The silver coins were 
to be the dollar, half-dollar, quarter- 
dollar, disme and half-disme. There 
were to be two copper coins, the cent 
and the half-cent. Dollars, dismes, cents 
and milles were declared to be the official 
money of account, but there was no com- 
pulsion. Regular coinage of copper be- 
gan in 1793, of silver in 1794, and of gold 
in 1795. Very little gold was coined. 
There was a lot of silver, mostly in half- 
dollars, but it promptly disappeared. Its 
bullion value was too high. Only the 
copper remained, to join in the continued 
and insufficient hodge-podge of foreign 
currency. Down to 1830 only one piece 
of U. S. silver had been coined for each 
inhabitant. The copper cent was unpopu- 
lar, and no one wanted the half-cent. 
Manufacture and trade were not yet 
adjusted to small margins of profit re- 
quiring their use. Total circulation of 
everything that could be called money, in 
1830, was about 25¢c per capita (today’s 
per capita is about $60, and total stock 
of money about four times that much). 

It seems nothing to wonder at, there- 
fore, that the Castine grocer also should 
have been more or less of a banker. In- 
numerable items in his daybook indicate 
credit and debit operations between cus- 
tomers, or a balancing of account either 
in money or credit after settlements ef- 
fected mainly in commodities or labor. 
The. amounts involved are small—fre- 
quently no more than a shilling or a 
quarter—indicating the general lack of 
pocket change. 

After 1834 there was considerable im- 
provement in the fractional currency sit- 
uation, but the almost unbelievable chaos 
of Civil War days, with its disappear- 
ance of hard coin, its flood of greenbacks, 
shinplasters and postage-stamp money, 
was still ahead for the American trades- 
man. Not until very near our own time 
did anything approaching a satisfactory 
medium of exchange develop, and of 
course the process of evolution is. still 
going on. Who is to say where the gold 
standard stands today? And what must 
we say of the mounds of precious metal 
in Kentucky, and the cyclical revivals of 
the golden-tongued, 16-to-1 age that 
flowered in Bryan and may not even yet 
have reached full fruitage in the age 
of Roosevelt II? 

Probably we had better say nothing. 


We fed the starving children of 
Germany after World War I. And now 
they are fighting to destroy us. Today 
comes a letter from the Institute of Hy- 
giene at Geneva, Switzerland, written 
last October and delayed in the wartime 
mails and censorships. It asks us to save 
the children of France. . . . By all means, 
if we can without jeopardizing our 
chances of winning the war and thus com- 
pleting their destruction. And yet, in our 
less sentimental and charitable moments, 
we wonder if in this we shall not, as be- 
fore, be nourishing enemies for our chil- 
dren. 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


_Is- 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS - 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








~ WALL*ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


>, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Marlin Davis 


from flour to films 


Wives of many a Kansas City grocer 
will be nudged in the side at the movies 
before long and then hear their husbands 
say, “I used to buy flour from that man.” 
That man is Marlin Davis, who was 
nabbed by a talent scout when he was 
exercising at a Los Angeles gym a few 
weeks ago and then signed promptly to 
a fat seven-year contract by MGM. A 
few years ago he sold flour in Kansas 
City for Midland Flour Milling Co. He 
resigned and started selling oil, moving 
to California and fame by that route. So 
much do the MGM officials think of their 


erdonal & 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 

Mr. and Mrs. Justin Potter, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Anne Carlton, to 
David Kirkpatrick Wilson, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. P. Wilson. The wedding 
will take place this month. Mr. Wilson, 
after graduating from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, attended the business school of 
Harvard University and recently was 
commissioned an ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve. His father is vice 
president of the Colonial Milling Co., 
Nashville. 
IN MANEUVERS 

Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., participated in state guard 
maneuvers, near Columbia, Tenn., on 
June 7, as brigade intelligence officer. 


STORAGE WORRIES 

Harry H. Kanatzar, salesman for the 
Chase Bag Co. at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
might become one of his own best cus- 
tomers. He has farms in Pawnee and 
Reno counties and is worried about stor- 
age space. “I guess I might buy some 
of my own bags,” he said. 
CAPTAIN STERNE 

John E. Sterne, for several years mer- 
chandising manager of the Pittsburgh 
division of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has been commissioned a captain in the 
U. S. Army Air Force and assigned to 
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James J. Mullen 


. leading American corn miller... 


six-foot-three find that they are working 
him into a role with Clark Gable in “Red 
Light.” He seems to be well on his way 
to a movie career, for publicity about him 
is being released after many tests seem 
to prove he has what it takes. Former 
Midland associates of Marlin Davis, whose 
name now is James, knew him as a big, 
aggressive “salesman type’ young man 
who was restless to get into big time sell- 
ing. They say he will have no trouble 
getting along with the Hollywood hot 
shots. j 


—b 


Va 
James J. Mullen, manager of the Corn 


Chanute Field, Ill., where he will be con- 
nected with the Air Force ‘Technical 
Training Command. A veteran of World 
War I, Captain Sterne has been active 
for some time in the Civil Air Patrol, 
flying his own plane out of the Pitts- 
burgh-Butler Airport with Squadron No. 
2. He was tendered a farewell party by 
his associates in the Pittsburgh branch 
offices. R. J. Schutte, division sales man- 
ager, presided. 


TRANSFERRED 

W. T. Stanton, for the past three years 
sales manager of the Pittsburgh district, 
National Biscuit Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the Charleston, S. C., branch as 
manager. He has been associated with 
the company for the past 14 years and 
from 1933 to 1939 was in charge of all 
agency sales outside of Pittsburgh. He 
is a native of Franklin, Pa. 


SALES MANAGERS ON ROAD 

Kansas sales managers now calling on 
trade include Harold Goerz, Mound- 
ridge Milling Co., who is in the eastern 
states, and R. B. Laing, Abilene Flour 
Mills Co., who is in the Southeast. 


TRANSFERRED TO MINNEAPOLIS 

H. McCraney, who for a number of 
years was connected with the Oklahoma 
City office of General Mills, Inc., has 
been transferred to the company offices 
in Minneapolis, where he will act as pur- 
chasing agent. He was joined the first 


Arthur Raeder 


his work was waiting 


Mill Division of General Foods Corp., 
at Kankakee, IIl., was recently re-elected 
president of the American Corn Millers 
Federation. 


Second Liutenant Arthur Raeder, son 
of Harry H. Raeder, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., received his army 
commission as well as his Bachelor of 
Arts Degree at the recent commencement 
of Norwich University. He left at once 
for field duty at Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Frank A. Madge, for many years su- 
perintendent for the Noblesville (Ind.) 





of June by his family who had remained 
in Oklahoma City until the close of 
school. 


CALLING ON CONNECTIONS 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is calling on connections in 
southeastern Kansas and southern Mis- 
souri. 


LEISURELY VACATION 

W. A. Chain, manager of the Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, and Mrs. Chain, 
are spending a leisurely vacation at 
points in the Southwest. 


IN ST, LOUIS 


Austin Morton, district sales manager 
for Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis visiting the trade last 
week. 

ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 

G. W. Biggs, chief engineer, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, has 
been at the Valier & Spies Milling Co.’s 
plant in St. Louis supervising installation 
of additional. equipment in the elevator. 


AT BAKERY OPENING 


J. L. Rueve, vice president of Fed- 
eral Bake Shop, Inc., Davenport, Iowa, 
was in Atlanta June 2 to attend the 
opening of the firm’s new plant at 25 
South Broad Street, in that city. R. C. 
Graham, district manager of Federal 
Bake Shops, Inc., with headquarters in 
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Frank A. Madge 


retires 


Milling Co. (which was recently pur- 
chased and partially dismantled by the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis), has re- 
tired from active flour milling to live on 
his farm near Noblesville. Present chair- 
man of the A.O.M. membership commit- 
tee and at one time president of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Madge has been prominent in 
millers’ affairs. He had a particularly 
good opportunity to keep abreast with 
milling developments, since the Nobles- 
ville plant was for years a proving ground 
of one of the large mill machinery manu- 
facturers. 





Orlando, Fla., was also in Atlanta. He 
announced that the new shop would 
specialize in all fancy cakes, pastries, 
pies, bread, rolls, party goods and wed 
ding cakes. The shop, which is one of 
the finest in the South, is under the man 
agement of Edward Martin, a war vet- 
eran and one of the few survivors of tlie 
Canadian Black Watch, a regiment that 
fought at the Argonne and St. Mihiel. 


EASTERN HONEYMOON 

Dan C. Kressler, manager of the To 
ledo branch and factory of the Chase 
Bag Co. ever since it was established, 
was married on June 5 to Miss Justin: 
Lower, of Toledo. A two-week honey 
moon trip by automobile to the East is i 
progress. Mr. Kressler is widely know: 
in the grain and milling trades of thr 
territory served by his branch. 


LIVELY SONS 

George McGough, representative fo: 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, with headquarters at Montgom 
ery, Ala., has been busy keeping up wit!) 
the current activities of his two sons 
George, Jr., was married on June 5 to 
Miss Elizabeth Chester Watkins, of Glas 
gow, Ky., and his other son, Dent, re 
cently was gradu.ted from the Alabam: 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., fol 
lowing in the footsteps of his father 
and grandfather. Dent received his com 
mission as second lieutenant on his grad- 
uation from Auburn and is in the Coast 
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Artillery. 
portation department of the Eastern Air 
Lines. 


George, Jr., is with the trans- 


SOUTHERN TRIP 

Jack Homer, bakery expert of Corn 
Products Sales Co., New York, spent 
several days at the Atlanta office last 
week. He visited in Augusta, Ga., be- 
fore returning to New York. 


EXTENDED ILLNESS 

Louis M. Collins, Collins Baking Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., former president of 
the Southern 
been ill at his home for several weeks. 


Bakers Association, has 


AT HOME IN ATLANTA 

Gerald T. Massie, representative for 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has established permanent 
residence in Atlanta, Ga. He is from 
Dallas, Texas. 


MISSING IN ACTION 


First Lieutenant Reid P. Shurtleff, 
son of Clyde A. Shurtleff, manager of 
the Continental Baking Co. in Sacra- 
mento, Cal., and former manager of 
the Salt Lake plant, has been reported 
missing in action somewhere in the Phil- 
ippines. 

FELIX-LINEHAN 

Ensign Daniel Thomas Felix, Jr., son 
of Daniel T. Felix, Pittsburgh flour and 
food broker and a former president of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club, and Miss 
Helen Patricia Linehan, of Bronxville, 
N. Y., were married on May 26. They 
will make their home in Norfolk, Va., 
where Ensign Felix is an instructor with 
the United States Naval Air Corps. 


TO POPE FIELD ~ 

Joseph R. Johnston, bakery machin- 
ery and equipment broker of Atlanta, 
spent June 5 in that city en route to 
Pope Field, Fayetteville, N. C., the army 
air base connected with Fort Bragg. 
Lieutenant Johnston had spent the past 
several weeks at Lowry Field, Denver, 
Colo. 
TO THE EAST 

L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, left last week for the 
eastern markets. 


BOSTON VISITORS 

Paul Wedge, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and J. Edward 
Spaeth, Shellabarger Flour Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, were visitors in the Boston 
market last week. 


GOLF HOSTS. 

A. N. Eckardt, William McCarthy and 
Lester Guischard were hosts of the Bak- 
ers Club of Philadelphia at a golf outing 
held on June 2 at the Llanerch Country 
Club. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 
A. C. MacDowell, of Reading, Pa., 
Salesman for the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., is visiting headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 
TROUT FISHERMAN RETURNS 
Farrar Tilney, director of purchases, 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y., 
has returned from a week’s trout fishing 
near Rockwood, Maine. 


TO THE SOUTHWEST 
C. C. Chinski, of the Chinski Trading 


Corp., New York City flour broker, is on 
a two weeks’ trip to the Southwest. After 
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visiting his milling connections in Kansas 
City, he expects to proceed to Texas to 
visit his daughter, whose husband is 
stationed there with the U. S. Army. 


AT SALES MEETING 

I. C. Maghran, eastern manager Bulk 
Products Sales at Buffalo for Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in New 
York June 4 for a one-day sales meeting 
of the local organization. 


ON EASTERN TRIP 
Paul B. Eckhart, Paul B. Eckhart & 


Co., Chicago flour distributor, is on a 
business trip to the East. 


MINNEAPOLIS VACATION 

George Blair, of the New York offices 
of the International Milling Co., is on a 
vacation in Minneapolis, his former home. 


RANCH OUTING 

Miss Betty Sullivan, chief chemist for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who is vacationing on a ranch in 
Montana, is expected home next week. 


IN THE EAST 

A. J. Oberg, division sales manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapo- 
lis, is in the East. 
AT FRENCH LICK 

O. E. M. Keller, Ernest Keiser and 
E. W. Paters, president, vice president 
and. traffic manager, respectively, of 
Kasco Mills, Inc., and John Caple, A. B. 
Caple Co., Toledo, Ohio, attended the 
meeting of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association at French Lick, 
Ind., last week. 


TO MIDDLE WEST 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
is making a business trip to the Middle 
West this week, including stops at Chi- 
cagos Kansas City and Minneapolis. 
RETURNS FROM WINTER HOME 

H. S. Pearlstone, New York flour bro- 
ker, returned last week from his winter 


home in Coral Gables, Fla., where he 
spent the season. 
NEW YORK VISITOR 

W. P. Dolan, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was a visitor at the 
New York office of THe Norruwesrern 
Miuver last week. He is making a busi- 
ness trip throughout the eastern markets. 
CHICAGO STOPOVER 

Austin Morton, district sales manager, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, spent a few days in Chicago last 
week. He was returning to the mill 
from a trip to the central states. 


CHICAGO VISITOR 

George Manschot, Kern & Manschot, 
Milwaukee flour broker, visited in Chi- 
cago early last week on his way home 
from a trip to St. Louis. 
BARBECUE HOSTS 

Pat Uhlmann, of Uhlmann Grain Co., 
and Jack Stevens, FSCC, are hosts at a 
Board of Trade barbecue dinner at the 
Uhlmann farm June 10. 


AT WICHITA 

Walter Mansfield, Johnstown, Pa., rep- 
resentative in that area for the Kansas 
Milling Co., spent the week at the com- 
pany’s home office at Wichita. 
HOSPITALIZED 


Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager for Midland Flour Milling Co., 


Kansas City, underwent a major oper- 
ation June 5 at Research Hospital. He 
had been ill only a few days. The doc- 
tor this week said Mr. Barrows was 


making satisfactory progress. 
HOME AGAIN 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned last three 
weeks’ trip through central and eastern 


weekend from a 


states. 


JUNE WEDDING 

Arthur Kelly, president of the Com- 
merce Milling & Elevator Co., Wichita, 
was married June 1 to Miss Loretta 
Gard, Wichita teacher. Mr. 
Kelly’s first wife died several years ago. 


school 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILLIAM BOWMAN BECOMES 
ACME-EVANS EXECUTIVE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—William H. Bow- 





man has been named a vice president and 
general sales manager and has _ been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Acme-Evans Co. here, according to an- 
nouncement by Isaac E. Woodard, presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Bowman joined the Acme-Evans 





William H. Bowman 


Co, last July, when the company pur- 
chased all brands, trade marks, good 
will, etc., Of the Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co., of which he was vice president 
and director of sales, and which com- 
pany now functions as a part of the 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Prior to his connection with the Law- 
renceburg company, Mr. Bowman was 
associated with mills in the southwest 
in the capacity of general sales manager. 
His entire business career has been spent 
in the sales department of the milling 
industry, first as field representative in 
middle western and eastern territories 
and later in executive sales positions. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
H. C. BOHACK SALES UP 

New York, N. Y.—Sales of H. C. Bo- 
hack & Co., grocery chain, totaled $8,- 
840,949 for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, $2,044,607 more than sales for 
the comparable 1941 period, Ernest Ha- 
berle, president of the company, report- 
ed. Net profit for the quarter was re- 
ported at $126,088, an increase of $104,- 
359 over the same quarter of last year. 
On May 2 the company had 450 retail 
stores in operation compared with 475 
on the same date a year ago. 
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OpiTUARY ~~ 





WILLIAM FISCH 

William Fisch, 68, retired vice presi- 
dent of American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., died at his home in that city from 
a heart attack June 6. He had been ill 
for some time. Mr. Fisch was founder of 
the Highland Bakery, Inc., house-to-house 
bakery of Atlanta, now headed by his 
two sons, Howard and Joseph Fisch. 


JOHN C. ROEVER 

John C. Roever, 85, J. C. Roever Feed 
& Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., died June 
2. He was the oldest member of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange, his mem- 
bership dating to Sept. 20, 1887. He 
established his business in 1885. -. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. R. Kieffer, Operative 
For King Midas, Is Dead 


lL. R. Kieffer, for about 17 years as- 
sociated with King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, as superintendent of durum 
milling, died June 7, at Rochester, Minn. 

Mr. Kieffer had been ill for only a 
short time and had been hospitalized in 
Superior, Wis., where he lived. 





He was 
taken hurriedly to Rochester for an oper- 
ation, but died before it could be per- 
formed. 

Before going to Superior to operate 
the King Midas mill there, Mr. Kieffer 
had been in charge of milling at the com- 
pany’s durum plant in Hastings, Minn., 
for about 15 years He was 52 years of 
age, and is survived by his widow. There 
are no children. Funeral services were 
conducted in Hastings, June 8. Inter- 
ment was in Fleetwood, Pa., where Mr. 
Kieffer resided before going to Minne- 
sota, 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
ADVISES QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Harry B. George, Jr., of Winnetka, 
Ill., has been named special advisor to 
the quartermaster general for the pro- 
curement of perishable foods for the 
army, the War Department has an- 
nounced. His office will be at Field 
Headquarters, Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, Chicago, Ill. Before be- 
coming associated with the quartermas- 
ter market center program Mr. George 
was with the War Production Board 
and the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Before coming to Washington he 
was director of purchases of the middle 
western division of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. He served in the 
navy as a lieutenant, junior grade, dur- 
ing the World War. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED STAR YEAST NAMES 
NEW DISTRICT MANAGERS 


E. F. Carlson, general sales manager, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., an- 
nounces the promotion of J. L. Sulli- 
van, district manager of Philadelphia, to 
the position of district manager at Buf- 
falo, effective June 1. Mr. Sullivan’s new 
position is coincidental with his fifteenth 
anniversary with the company. 

A. D. Stevenson, formerly Cleveland 
district supervisor, has been appointed 
district manager at Philadelphia. One of 
the younger district managers, Mr. Stev- 
enson has been associated with the bak- 
ing business his entire business career. 
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ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


J 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard aes Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








**RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
ber district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
. Bm from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








‘“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW cantey ous MILLS CO. 
N, N. J. 


Renown for B.. 5 tino and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Golden Loaf” t's ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, O) 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Total Wheat Supplies for ’42 
Set at 1,440,000,000 Bus 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has placed total wheat 
supplies this year at 1,440,000,000 bus, 
coupling a 630,000,000-bu July 1 carry- 
over with a full crop estimate of 810,- 
000,000 bus. 

Despite this huge total, and no pros- 
pect of relief through exports, the agency 
said there was prospect of advancing 
market prices later this year following 
a period of seasonally low levels. 

It based its price optimism on the be- 
lief that more than half the carry-over 
July 1 will be under government control 
and that “if space can be obtained” near- 
ly half the new crop can be stored. 

This reduction in the quantity of free 
wheat available to the market, together 
with the fact that the national average 
loan rate to growers for the new crop 
has been boosted 16¢ above last year, 
may occasion the rise from the current 
depressed price level, the agency said. 

Total supplies of wheat forecast today 
would be 100,000,000 bus over the 1,331,- 
000,000 bus aggregated last year by a 
385,000,000-bu carry-over and a crop 
of 946,000,000 bus. 

The department also forecast a 700,- 
000,000-bu disappearance this year, but 
warned that unless some increased domes- 
tic use is found, plus a means of export, 
even greater carry-over next July than 
this may be expected. 

Wheat stocks in the four major ex- 


porting countries—the United States, 


Canada, Argentina and Australia—on 
July 1, are expected to be about 1,450,- 
000,000 bus, the department estimated. 
Last year these totaled 1,185,000,000 bus. 

Prospective cut in production in the 
United States from 946,000,000 to 810,- 
000,000 bus may be partly offset by an 
increase in Canada, European produc- 
tion should show the third poor crop in 
succession, while a substantial reduction 
in acreage in Australia appears prob- 
able. 

Total wheat stocks on April 1, were 
estimated at 802,000,000 bus, by far the 
largest for April 1 in the history of the 
country. If the increase of 260,000,000 bus 
in stocks on April 1 over the 542,000,- 
000 bus of a year earlier were maintained 
through July 1 the carry-over would be 
645,000,000 bus. 

It is felt, however, that the preceding 
estimate of 630,000,000 bus may be fairly 
good indication, since 
were late and April 1 farm stocks were 
larger than in normal seasons. 


spring seedings 


Moreover, the significant quantities of 
wheat for feed going into consumption 
under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s selling program are expected to 
increase the disappearance in the April- 
June quarter, 

Domestic wheat stocks as of April 1, 
were set forth like this: Interior mills 
and elevators, 171,432,000; farm stocks, 
270,122,000; commercial stocks, 237,777,- 
000; merchant mill stocks, 122,461,000 
and total, 801,792,000. 





Deliveries of Lend-Lease Farm 
Products Total 5 Billion Lbs 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Approximately 
5,000,000,000 Ibs of farm products had 
been delivered to representatives of the 
United Nations for lend-lease shipment 
up to May 1, the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. Total cost of the 
4,977,475,000 Ibs bought by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration and de- 
livered at shipping points since the pro- 
gram began in April, 1941, was $651,529,- 
000. 

During the past April, when transfers 
of farm products doubled compared with 
March, 627,475,000 Ibs costing $127,029,- 
000 were delivered. The increases were 
largely in dried eggs, meat products and 
concentrated foods, The quantity of meat 
delivered more than doubled, the total 
reaching 101,974,000 Ibs for the month. 
More than four times as much evapo- 
23,198,000 
transferred, while the quantity of dry 
skim milk delivered rose from 1,997,500 
lbs in March to 2,270,000 in April. De- 
liveries of dried eggs totaled 12,727,000 
,000,000 more than in March. 
The per unit cost of all commodities 


rated milk—over lbs—was 


Ibs or 5 


delivered in April averaged slightly more 

than 20¢ 

March. 
Leading commodity groups delivered, 


lb, compared with 19.4c in 


with cumulative values up to May 1 
were: dairy products and eggs, $207,- 
491,152; meat, fish and fowl, $193,015,- 
600; fruits, vegetables and nuts, $53,065,- 
885; lards, fats and oils, $52,812,050, and 
grain and cereal products, $26,911,814. 
Purchases of other foodstuffs totaled 
$4,545,919 and non-foodstuffs $113,686,- 


453. Wheat, cotton, corn, gum rosin and 
tobacco were made available for lend- 
lease operations by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENGLAND DRAWS HEAVILY 
ON CANADIAN WHEAT STOCK 
Wiynirec, Man.—Export sales of Ca- 





nadian wheat last week reached a total 
of 8,500,000 bus with the United King- 
dom reportedly the only buyer. The 
total did not include any flour. The 
week’s total was larger than the bulk 
figure for May. 

In the Winnipeg pit, July, the lone 
wheat future, remained unchanged at 
803,c. Dealings were light and routine. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER DEMURRAGE CHARGE 
ANNOUNCED BY RAILROADS 


Effective July 1, demurrage charges 
will be advanced to $2.20 per day, for 
two days, after the expiration of the 
free time allowed, but for each succeed- 
ing day thereafter the car is held, the 
charge will be $5.50, the Association of 
American Railroads announces. 

On top of this, a drastic change in 
demurrage charges on boxcars is pro- 
posed in a resolution filed in the United 
States Senate by Clyde Reed. The pres- 
ent demurrage charge is $2 per day, 
after 48 hours of free time, but this 
resolution provides a charge of $5 for 
the first day’s detention, after 36 hours 
of free time, $10 for the second day, and 
$25 per day thereafter. 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


j. C..L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MK ¢ x INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON | 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At =. 
GENEVA, N. Y. ROY, N. Y. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 





) THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





BUHLER, KANSAS 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 




















U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales jumped up as the mar- 
ket went down steadily and then turned 
upward. One sale of 150,000 bbis to an 
eastern buyer was enough to bring sales 
to 92% of capacity, compared with 23% 
the previous week and 109% a year ago. 

Nearing new crop time and watching the 
market, bakers seem to be inclined to add 
on to their already comfortable bookings 
whenever the time seems right. Most of 
the buying last week was by bakers, start- 
ing June 2 and tapering off June 5. 

Besides the larger order, there were sev- 
eral of the 10,000 bbl class, and many small- 
er orders from central states and eastern 
markets. Clears also in good demand, but 
a scarcity of the lower grades is limiting 
the volume of business and strengthening 
the market. 

Operations lighter again, moving along 
at least 15% below the average of a year 
aco. Export business depends only upon 
the amount of space available for West 
Indies and Central American trade. 

Quotations, June 6: established brands 
family flour $6.30@6.55, bakers short patent 
$5.25@5.50, 95% $5.10@5.30, straight grade 
$5@5.20, first clear $4@4.15, second clear 
$3.75@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 7 quiet, 5 slow and 8 dull. 

Omaha: Sales in some quarters much 
larger, all classes of buyers taking moder- 
ate volume, Millis booking 25@115% 
capacity. Delivery periods prompt to 120 
days. Shipping directions on former con- 
tracts generally good. Quotations, June 
6: family fancy patent $6.15, standard 
patent $5.55, bakers short $5.55, bakers 
standard $5.30. 

Oklahoma City: Improvement in _ sales 
brought average of state mills to 58%, 
which is higher than for several weeks. 
All sales domestic, bakers taking 60% of 
bookings, family buyers balance for immedi- 
ate needs. Operation fell off sharply, aver- 
aging 55% compared with 85 previous week. 
Prices fluctuated only slightly, closing prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, June 6: 
hard wheat short patent flour, $6.70@7.65, 
soft wheat short patent flour, $6.70@7.65, 
standard patent, $6.40@7.25, bakers extra 
fancy $6.05@6.15, bakers short patent $5.90 
@6, bakers standard $5.85@5.95. 

Hutchinson: A flurry of inquiry has pro- 
duced little new business. Buyers looking 
for chance to equalize high priced contracts 
did not find quotations sufficient induce- 
ment. Shipping directions far from satis- 
factory. 

Salina: Millers reported an improved de- 
mand with closing prices about the same. 
Shipping directions good. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 6: Hard winter short 
patent $5.40@5.50, standard patent $5.25@ 
5.35. 


Texas: Flour buyers, accustomed to look 
for lower prices on new crop movement, 
remain very indifferent, and buying is hand- 
to-mouth. Sales probably do not average 
Over 20% or 25% of capacity, about all in 
home territory, for immediate delivery, with 
family leading. Shipping directions good 
enough to maintain operations around the 
recent 50% to 60% of capacity. Prices 
about unchanged. Quotations, June 65th: 
Family flour 48’s extra high patent $6.60@ 
7.10, high patent $6.10@6.60; standard bak- 
ers 98's $5.50@5.80; first clears, sacked, 
$4.75@4.85, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 

Wichita: Sales from 10 to 80%, directions 
from 65 to 90%, trend of prices higher. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: A lot of buying interest de- 
veloped last "week when wheat market 
touched low point. Carlot buyers noticeably 
absent, but medium-sized wholesale bakers 
placed orders for 2,000 to 5,000 bbls; only 
one round lot of spring flour reported sold. 
Very little or no business booked for nearby 
shipment, most of it running for 90- to 120- 
day, and even beyond. Activity, therefore, 
did not help situation, so far as shipping 
directions are concerned. Some larger com- 
panies complain directions with them get- 
ting scarcer, although some improvement 
Noted by scattered interior mills. 

Buying interest ceased almost as quickly 
as it developed; new business for current 
week to date very light. Price situation 
very unsatisfactory. Total bookings by 
Spring wheat mills for week ending June 6 
aggregated 90% of capacity, compared with 
23% a week earlier and 105% year ago. 

No new export business reported. Cuba 
Well supplied for time being. Increasing 
difficulty, however, reported in getting ves- 
sel space, and situation not helped by em- 
bargo at New Orleans brought about by 
congestion of freight there. 

Quotations, June 9: established brands 
of family patents $5.90@6, spring first pat- 
ent $5.60@5.70, standard patent $5.40@5.50, 
fancy clear $5.25@5.35, first clear $5@5.10, 
Second clear $3.85, whole wheat $5.40@5.60. 
_ Interior Mills, including Duluth: Better 
inquiry developed when market touched low 
point last week; fair volume of business 
resulted. Prices, however, very unsatisfac- 
tory. Shipping directions improved. Feed 
continues very scarce. Good mill-door in- 
quiry, and this, with split-car buying, ab- 


sorbing big percentage of country produc- 
tion. A few of larger interior mills have 
only occasional straight car to offer. 
Duluth: Quotations, June 6: first patent, 
$6.40, second patent, $6.20, first clear, $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Quotations, June 6: spring top 
patent $5.55@5.95, standard patent $5.35@ 
5.75, first clear $4.90@5.35, second clear 
$4@4.20, family flour $7.45@7.60; hard 
winter short patent $5.45@5.85, 95% patent 
$5.35@5.70, first clear $4.40@4.60; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.30@5.70, standard patent 
$5.10@5.40, first clear $4.40@4.80. 

St. Louis: Practically no change in the sit- 
uation of the past weeks. Mills not press- 
ing sales for forward delivery due to the 
uncertainty of millfeeds and wheat pre- 
miums. However, there is a little better 
inquiry resulting in a few bookings mainly 
for nearby shipment. Clear situation un- 
changed, No particular demand for soft 
or hard wheat. Price range unchanged. 
Jobbers finding business much about the 
same as of late. No demand other than 
for immedate requirements. Shipping in- 
structions light. Quotations, June 6: Soft 
wheat short patent $5.95@6.50, straight 
$5.20@5.70, first clear $4.40@4.90; hard 
wheat short patent $5.30@5.70, 95% $5.10@ 
5.45, first clear $4@4.40; spring wheat top 
patent $5.20@5.80, standard patent $5.15@ 
5.50, first clear $4.90@5.35. 

Toledo: End-of-crop conditions prevail, 
accentuated by confusion and uncertainties 
caused by government controls and fact 
that new crop is about to move with little 
elevator space available to take care of 
4 Government loan price considerably 
above cash bids, millfeed prices way up. 
Some millers do not want to sell except for 
immediate shipment; buyers purchasing only 
hand-to-mouth. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate 
points to New York, June 5, was $1.12%, 
or 6c under close of Chicago July future. 
Quotations, June 5: soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent $5@5.15, locally made springs, 
high gluten $6.05, bakers patent $5.75, hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $5.65, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Cincinnati: Market very dull, with buyers 
waiting for new crop. Prices easier and 
supplies ample on all grades. Quotations, 
June 6: spring short patent family $6.25@ 
6.50, standard patent $6@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.25, hard winter short patent $6@6.25, 
standard patent $5.50@5.75, first clear $5@ 
5.25, soft winter patent family $5.75@6, 
standard patent $5.50@5.75, first clear $4.75 


@5. . 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: While there is no general up- 
surge in buying, and the trade as a rule 
displayed much caution in making commit- 
ments beyond the routine, there have been 
a number of sizable sales made to the larg- 
er operators in the trade. Medium class 
buyers and the retail trade have bought 
only for immediate needs. Contracts for 
the average baker and jobber in the hands 
of the mills are sufficient to give them a 
comfortable margin over any unexpected 
developments. Break in prices of from 20c 
to 30c bbl, has very little influence in 
promoting sales although sharp buyers as 
a result display more interest than they 
have for several weeks with indications 
that more of the larger operators. will 
place contracts as soon as the trend is 
definitely known. Consumer buying still the 
most encouraging factor although difficulty 
of securing skilled bakers and high taxes 
are preventing expected profits. 

Quotations, June 6: spring fancy patent 
$7.75 a bbl; top bakery patent $6.15@6.25; 
standard patent $6.05@6.15; spring straights 
$5.95@6.05; spring first clears $5.90@6; soft 
winter short patent $6.70@6.80; pastry $5.90 
@é6. 

New York: Better feeling pervades 
market. While sales are still not heavy, 
buyers show more interest and on the firmer 
wheat markets have purchased in lots 
ranging from single cars to those of a 
thousand barrels—though the latter in far 
fewer number than the others. Coming after 
such a long period of stagnation, this is 
encouraging, and coupled with satisfactory 
shipping directions from all quarters, has 
brought a definite lift among flour men. 
Both jobbers and bakers share to some ex- 
tent in the improved interest, although the 
only real volume business is that closed 
with a large chain baker, reputedly in one 
lot of 150,000 and one 50,000 bbls, at the 
same figure for both spring and Kansas 
flours, and at a price not acceptable to 
some bidders. However, it is believed that 
this purchase is a straw in the wind for 
some of the others buyers as a livelier in- 
terest has developed since and there is at 
least something to negotiate after the long 
idleness. All types of flours share in the 
moderate improvement, with clears con- 
tinuously scarce, and 15@20c bonus. sstill 
offered for quick shipment. 

Quotations, June 5: spring high glutens, 
immediate shipment, $6.05@6.40, deferred, 
$6.25@6.50, standard patents, immediate, 
$5.65@5.95, deferred, $5.85@6.05, clears, 
$5.60@5.90; southwestern high glutens, im- 
mediate shipment, $5.85@5.95, deferred, 


$5.95@6.15, 95’s, immediate, $5.70@5.90, de- 
ferred, $5.95@6.05; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.90. 

Philadelphia: The market unsettled and 
irregular. Prices sharply lower in sym- 
pathy with the declines in wheat. Jobbers 
and bakers manifest slightly more interest 








CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
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THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *": 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butftato, Nn. y. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Milters KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 





— and — 





WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 


TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 




















FEEDSTUFFS *"" 


—The feedman’s weekly newspaper  jywnmese™ 


Staff 
Minneapolis, Minn. * 





$1.00 PER YEAR 
118 So. Sixth St. 
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but as a general thing, 
inquiry was only moderate and confined 
mostly to small lots for fill-in purposes. 
Quotations, June 6: Spring wheat short 
patent, $6.10@6.25 bbl, standard patent, 
$5.90@6.05, first spring clear, $5.50@5.70; 
hard winter short patent, $5.75@5.95, 95%, 
$5.60@5.75; soft winter straights, $4.90@ 
5.60. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades loc 
bbl lower; demand about steady; receipts, 
16,149 bbls, a decrease of 62 bbls from last 
week. Quotations, June 6: spring first patent 
$6.50@6.75, standard $6.25@6.45, hard win- 
ter short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $5.95@6.20, 


on the low levels, 






soft winter short patent $6.40@7.10, straight 
$5 @ 5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Business unsettled although 
when prices showed lower trend toward 
close of week there was slight pickup in 
demand. Prices declined 10c bbl on all 
grades. Shipping directions slightly im- 
proved. Bulk of consumers awaiting defi- 
nite news of new crop movement before 
making commitments. Most’ sales’ for 


Bulk of business handled 
Only limited demand 
Family flour sales 


prompt delivery. 
by hard winter mills. 
for spring wheat flour. 
lacking. Moderate demand for soft winters. 
Bakers continue to report improved trade. 
Clears still in brisk demand. 

Quotations, June 6: spring 
$6.20 @ 6.70, standard patent $6.05@6.30, 
hard winter short patent $5.90@6.10, stand- 
ard patent $5.80@5.95, low protein hard win- 
ter standard patent $5.60@5.80, spring 
clears $5.80@6.05, soft winters $4.60@4.80, 
bulk. 

Boston: New 
interest reported. 
at midweek with 


short patent 


little 
dip 


business limited with 

The market took a 
favorable new crop re- 
ports but recovered most of the loss by 
weekend. The lower tendency further re- 
duced inquiry and even when the market 
turned upward the trade did not respond. 
Buyers’ minds still far removed from the 
market so far as new commitments are con- 
cerned. Their heavy holdings plus a feeling 
that prices are not going to go very far beyond 
present levels, appears to account for the at- 
titude. A few sales worked at the low point 
but they were small and rarely larger than 
minimum carlots. Shipping directions report- 
ed as coming in moderately well. Interest in 
family all but nonexistent. Prices quoted by 


mills easier, usually 5c bbl. ; 
Quotations, June 5: spring high glutens 
$6.65@6.75, short patents $6.45@6.55, stand- 


patents $6.35@6.45, first clears $6.05@ 
southwestern short patents $6.30@6.45, 
patents $6.15@6.25; Texas short 
$6.35@6.45, standard patents $6.20 
soft winter patents $6.40@6.55, 
$6.10@6.25, clears $5.85@5.95. 
THE SOUTH 
Nashville: While new 
limited to small lots for reasonably 
shipment, they are more plentiful. 
in the hands of these buyers are 
low. Business with the merchants, jobbers 
and retailers in the south and southeast 
is fairly good and while they did not ven- 
ture further ahead than 30 days, their 
stocks of flour on hand are getting low and 
their contracts are being cleaned up right 
along. 

Bakers continue to pick up a few lots of 
special grades on which they are running 
low and are now covered for about some 
90 days. Their sales have continued very 
good but they are having difficulty arrang- 
ing deliveries and trouble with sugar short- 
ages and trained employes since -so many 
boys are now in the armed forces. Shipping 
directions fair. 


ard 
6.15; 
standard 
patents 
@ 6.30; 
straights 


sales continue to 
be 
prompt 
Stocks 


Prices approximately l10c lower than a 
week ago. Quotations, June 6: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.30@6.90, standard 


patent $5.90@6.30, 
clears $5. — 5.65; 


fancy patent $5.65@5.90, 
hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.85@6.15, standard patent $5.50@ 
5.85; FP. wheat short patent $6.15@6.75, 
standard patent $5.90@6.15. 

Atlanta: New business taking on a little 
color in spots. Sales to bakers “pretty 
good” in some instances, orders coming in 
for 1,000 up to 5,000 bbls. These purchases 
being made mostly for immediate and 30- 
to 60-day shipment, although buyers still 
supplied through contracts, Shipping in- 
structions just fair to on schedule. While 
sales of family flour remain slow generally, 
some wholesalers are purchasing 30-day 
requirements as old bookings reach bottom. 
Deliveries showing some increase, being 
fair to good. On the other hand, picture 
remains dull as far as blending trade is 
concerned. No interest in blending grades 
and movement of flour to them on slow 
side. Prices unchanged to 5c lower. 

Quotations, June 6: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.40@6.90, standard patent 
$6.30@6.65, straight $6.20@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6@6.25; hard wheat family short 
patent $6.65, fancy patent $6.25, standard 
patent $6.25, special or low grade $5.85, 





95% 


5.85, 


wheat 


first 


second 
family 


ent $6.50@6.70, 
special or low grade $6.10@6.30; 
short 
wheat 95% 
@ 5.65; 
clear 





ising 

New Orleans: 
wheat brought only a little business. 
cautious 


$6.20; 


first 


clear 


low 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bakery short patent $5.80@6.05, 
standard patent $5.70@5.95, straight $5.60@ 
hard 
bulk; 


clear $4.35 @4.45, 
short 


patent, 


$5.20@5.75, bulk; 


fancy 


$4. 45 
bulk; 


bulix, 


@ 4.60, 
Pacific 
f.0.b. 


family 


continued 


only 


livery. 


best 


wheat 
likewise 
flours 


coast 


in 


purchases 


sellers, 
industry 


and 
flours showed 
midwestern 
continued 


bulk basis, 


bulk; 


$5.40@ 


cut-off $4.65@ ‘ 75, 


bulk; 
Coast 


Still dull. 


and 


jobbers. 


soft 


directions continued good. 


ed. 


Bread and 


Quotations, 


family 
@ 6.60, 


ond 


paten 


$4.95@5.35; 
patent $5.70@5.96, 
t $5.45@5.70, 
clear $4.30@4.90, 


June 6: 


patent 


95% 


second 


Atlanta, 


flour quoted 25c 


seem 
for nearby futures de- 
Southwestern hard wheat flours were 
particularly to bread baking 
Northern 
a slight improvement, 


hard 

patent $6.60@6.90, first 
standard 
clear $5.80@6.05, 
clear, 
family 


soft 


bakery clear $5.20@5.45; 
protein 95% $5.30@5.70, 
$4.60, bulk, $4.90, 


5.95; 


straight 


wheat 
all-rail; 
higher. 


used jutes; 
soft wheat 
patent $6.90@7.10, fancy pat- 
standard patent $6.50@6.70, 
soft wheat 


soft 
$5.10 
bulk; first 


second clear $4.20@ 


95% 
self- 


Slight advances 


ed 


wheat 


stagnant. 


$5.25@ 


Buyers 


interested 


spring 


8. Pacific 
Shipping 
Prices unchang- 


patent 
$6.10@6.30, 
first clear $5.55@5.75, sec- 
hard winter wheat 
bakers 


5.45, 


cake production good, 
spring 


wheat 


$6.40 
fancy 


short 
first 


clear $3.90@4.20; 


soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.70, straight 
first clear $4.45@4.80. 


PACIFIC COAST 


$5.35 @5.70, 


white $5.60@5.75, pastry $5.60@5.85, Dakota 
$7@7.10, Montana $6.70@6.95. 


San Francisco: Although prices slightly 
easier, material declines not possible due 
inability mills to buy wheat. Interest fair, 
but sales light as buyers still cautious, De- 
liveries continue fair but many retail bak- 
ers closing Mondays due lack labor and 
sugar. Quotations, June 6: Eastern family 
patent, $8.40@8.60; California family pat- 
ents, $8.20@8.40; Oregon-Washington blue 
stem blends, $5.70@6; northern hard wheat 
patent, $5.75@5.90; pastry, $5.20@5.40; Da- 
kota standard patents, $6.10@6.30; Idaho 
hard wheat patents, $5.60@5.80; Montana 
spring wheat patents, $6@6.20; Montana 
standard patents, $5.80@6; California blue 
stem patents, $5.60@5.80; California pastry, 
$5.10@5.30. 


Portland: Little new flour business in 
Pacific Northwest excepting that with gov- 
ernment. Small amount of export flour 
worked to South America last week, but 
not nearly as much as in previous week. 
Otherwise no export business working ex- 
cepting that taken by government a couple 
weeks ago. In addition, mills are grinding 
some flour for Commodity Credit Corp. This 
government business represents fair volume 
for some mills. 

Interior mills getting some business 
rail to New England states, keeping them 
busy in that direction. Some mills com- 
plain that government is taking very little 
wheat out of their own warehouses for 
grinding purposes and their storage is still 
filled close to capacity with wheat. 

Domestic trade quiet due to detline in 
wheat prices. Virtually no bookings of con- 
sequence since market decline started. Mill 


by 

















Seattle: Markets show an improved tone. grindings lower, but of fair volume for this 
Domestic sales have picked up considerably, time of year. Quotations, June 6: All Mon- 
sales reported in small lots, but it seems tana, $6.15@6.35; blue stem bakers, un- 
that buyers are testing the market. Some bleached, $5.95@6.15; blue stem bakers, 
sales of new crop flour reported at around $5.65@5.85; Big Bend blue stem, $5.70@ 
the present market. Operations now near 5.90; cake, $7.15@7.35; pastry, $4.90@5.15; 
the 75% of capacity mark, one large mill pie, $4.90@5.10; fancy hard wheat clears, 
going up to 100%. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle $5.40@5.60; whole wheat, 100%, $5.60@5.80; 
or Tacoma, June 6: Family patent $6.65@ graham $4.90@5.10; cracked wheat, $5.10@ 
6.80, blue stem $6.45@6.70, straight soft 5.30. 

> 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
SURO B icscs 109% 111% 116% 119% 108% 110% eves eee 108% 109 
SORO € wcris 111% 113% 118% 120% 110% =112% 109% 109% 
eee Bs veces 111% 113% 118% 120% 1105 112% 109% 109% 
SURG ©B cues 110% 113% 117% 119% 109% 112 109 109 % 
same § i... 109% 112% 1165, 119 109% 111% 108% 1085% 
pame 9 cise 110 112% 117% 119% 110 112% rr cae 109 109% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed 
PURO BS weese 90% 90 95 80% ‘ een ve 
Pame. © .ccen 90% 90% 95% 80 3, 
SOMO. BG ccves 90% 90 95% 80% 
i Sree 90% 8914 95 80% ces 
| 2 Sayer Holiday 
wee. ] ceaas ae as 80% wi ° ‘one 
—CORN: OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
egme FD. .ccss 78 80% 85 87% 82% 84% 48% 48% 44% 4454 
SURO © ccc 79% 821% 86% 89% 83% 86% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
a eee 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 86 48% 49% 44% 44% 
June 6 79 813% 86 88% 83 85 % 47% 49 44 44% 
June 8 79% 815% 85% 88% 83% 85% 47% 481% 43% 44% 
SUGG. FD cvcas 79 815% 85% 88% 83% 85% 47% 48% 43% 44% 
RYE ~ FLAXSEED————. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
same 2 scwes 66 69 61% 63% 248%, 250% 248% See 56 56 56% 
June 4 ..... 67% 70% 62% 65% 248% 250% 248% cons 56% 57 
game © ...is 66% 695% 62% 64% 248 249% 248 56% 56% 
Srey 64% 67% 605% 63 246% 248 246% eves 54% 55% 
eee Bo aseae 62% 651% 60% 64% 246%, 248% 246% eee 56 56 
SURO OB csccr 63% 66% 58% 60% 247% 250 247% eens 56% 55% 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from 


load lots, 


prompt delivery, 


the market reviews, are based on car- 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Restie DORR. isc eri a0 es -@37.00 $....@34.50 PY Pm Sr * $....@39.50 
Hard winter bran....... - @37.00 eee 33.00 @33.25 35. 50@35. 15 ovee GP secs 
Standard middlings* ..... - @39.00 -- @37.00 -@. 39.75 @40.00 - @39.50 
Flour middlingst ........ 39.00 @39.50 - @37.00 37. 00@ 37. ‘50 40.25 @40.50 -» @39.00 
ee AT Pe eee 39.00 @39.50 - @37.00 ‘oom - @ 40.50 - @38.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Cincinnati Nashville 
| a. Pee eer errr se $42.40@43.40 $43.50@44.00 $44.000 44.50 Bose Meee. 85 eevee 
Hard winter bran......... oeee@.... 44.00@44.50 eee, eee - ee 
Soft winter bran......... 42.65 @43.65 <a eees Tre, tere rT, Leer 41. want, 50 
Standard middlings* ..... 43.50@ 44.50 eee. fre 45.50 @ 46.00 - @41.75 
Flour middlingst ........ 42.00 @ 43.00 41.50 @ 42.00 46.50@47.00 42.00@42.50 42. boas. 50 
2” Mayr ere re ee 42.00@43.00 41.50@42.00 - @42.50 er, ee @. 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOMO .cccccess $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ........ 1... @28.00 + +++@29.00 coco Gece 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Teronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
fat Ught. Mills have plenty of domestic 
vegers on their books and instructions are 
coming in satisfactorily. Prices on any 
new business being done continue unprofit- 
able and apparently mills find it impossible 


to improve the situation. Year’s earnings 
from this source will be at a low point 
but volume of export business will help 
cover any deficits there may be. Lists un- 
changed. Quotations, June 6: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 


Montreal territory. 

Active period in spring wheat flour ex- 
ports has come to an end for time being. 
No further orders have come from British 
Ministry of Food. Little business done with 
West Indies. Difficulty of getting shipping 
space a handicap to trade with those js- 
lands. Present indications are that there 
will be improvement in near future. Asking 
prices unchanged. Quotations June 6: vita- 
minized flour for shipment to the United 


Kingdom 28s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., 
seaboard, Montreal; 28s @29s, United 
States ports. 

Trade in Ontario winter wheat flour al- 


most at standstill due to scarcity of sup- 


plies. Mills not getting enough wheat to 
cover demand for flour. Orders for car lots 
in some cases have to be refused for this 


reason. Export orders from British West 
Indies held up for lack of shipping space. 
Fair demand coming from that source. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, June 6: pure 


Ontario winters $5.45 bbl, in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal, $5.15 bbl, bulk, Halifax, for 
export. 

Winnipeg: Demand for flour showed 
no improvement, sales small and entire- 
ly for domestic account. Fair amount 
of stocks on hand and mill run has fallen 
off sharply in recent weeks. Export 
buying still dormant. Quotations, June 
6; top patent springs for delivery he- 
tween Fort William and the British (Co- 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A sharp, insistent demand 
reported for standard middlings, but 
none to be had for prompt shipment. Bran 
temporarily, neglected, and this’ grade 
dropped to $2.50 under midds. basis. Al! 
mixers want midds, now. Maximum ceiling 
limits easily obtainable, with  standar, 
flour midds. and red dog all quotable 
same basis. Nominal quotations: bran 
$34.50, std. midds., flour midds. and red 
dog, $37, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Kansas City: Demand for shorts for mixed 
feed and for the spring pig crop together 
with a lesser demand for bran has widened 


on 


out the two feeds; bran $33@33.25, gra) 
shorts $37@37.50. 

Wichita: Demand good, supply of bran 
fair, shorts limited, trend of shorts higher 


and bran about 
shorts $37.50@ 38. 


even; bran $33.50@34.25, 


Omaha: No change in situation. Demand 
good, local offerings light. Pure bran $34, 
brown shorts, $36.50, gray shorts, $37.50 
flour midds. $37.40, red dog $39.50. 

Oklahoma City: Very fair demand for all 
classes. Prices declined $1 on bran, 50c on 
millrun and closed unchanged on_ shorts 


bran $1.80@1.85 per bag of 100 Ibs, millrun 
$1.87% @1.92%, shorts 1.95@2. 

Salina: Demand fair for bran and ex- 
ceptionally good for shorts, trend lower on 
bran and higher on shorts. Supply of bran 
sufficient but shorts scarce, basis Kansas 
City: standard bran $33.25@33.75, gray 
shorts $37.25@37.75. 

Fort Worth: Demand fair for bran; 
for shorts. Trend 
firm on_ shorts. 
about on the 


good 

slight easier on bran, 
Supply adequate. Shorts 
ceiling in this market; bran 
a little below ceiling prices. Wheat bran 
$38, gray shorts $42@42.40, white shorts 
$44, carlots delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 

Hutchinson: Demand active for 
slow for bran. Trend higher for shorts 
Supply ample; bran $33.50; mill run $35.5"; 
gray shorts $37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Chicago: Good; trend of bran easy, midds. 
strong; middlings relatively scarce, bran 
free; spring and hard winter bran $37, std. 
midds. $39, flour midds. $39@39.50, red dog 
$39@39.50. 


shorts, 


























Current flour quotations, per bbl of 196 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.55@ 5.95 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.35@ 5.75 
Spring first clear ......... 4.90@ 5.35 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.45@ 5.85 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.35@ 5.70 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.40@ 4.60 
Soft winter short patent 5.30@ 5.70 
Soft winter straight ...... 5.10@ 5.40 
Soft winter first clear ...... 4.40@ het 
TVG BOWE, WRG sccccccvess 3.70@ 3.80 
Tye: BOOP, GOFE 2s csceccecen 3.25@ 3.35 
Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... $6.65@6.80 $8.20¢ 4 8.40 
Soft winter straight 5.60@5.75 ‘ 

DOG cs cctiernrgasers 5.60@5.85 6.2005: 40 


*Includes near-by straights. 
iTuesday prices. 


lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Kansas City 


i Minneapolis 
$5.60@ 5.70 
5.40@ 5.50 
5.00@ 5.10 

Tr. Pere 
— Pew 

7 Pee 
SUSE 
. ee 

x Peer 
‘3. 65@ 3.90 
2.85@ 3. 30 


Standard potent 


Dakota 


Montana 





St. Louis 


Buffalo 


New York Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
eves. fers $5.20@ 5.80 $6.15@ 6.25 $6.05@ 6.40 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.45@ 6.55 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.15@ 6.75 
inate 5.15@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.15 5.65@ 5.95 6.25@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.05 6.35@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 5. %@ 6.15 
i ee 4.90@ 5.35 5.90@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.90 one aS wc 5.50@ 5.70 6.05@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.25 en 
.25@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.70 eer ee 5.85@ 5.95 6.15@ 6.35 5.75@ 5.95 6.30@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 7 Po 4 6.15 
5.10@ 5.30 5.10@ 5.45 ose ces 5.70@ 5.90 5.95@ 6.20 5.60@ 5.75 6.15@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.55 
4.00@ 4.15 4.00@ 4.40 a ee ee ee Te Pr wer rrr , Per 5.00@ 5.25 == 
Bies4 5.95@ 6.20 6.70@ 6.80 Bry ae 6.40@ 7.10 ey ee 6.40@ 6.55 5.75@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.90 
@ 5.20@ 5.70 ot weQecee 5.50@ 5.90 *5.00@ 5.35 *4.90@ 5.60 6.10@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 5.90@ 6.50 
a 4.40@ 4.90 er, fee Ter. Pere vee Seer \ eee 5.85@ 5.95 4.75@ 5.00 erase | 5.65 
@ .++2@ 4.50 ° 4.85 4.35@ 4.60 seee@ 4.90 4.40@ 4.55 x fe 4.00@ 4.25 ....¢ _ 
— Pee -@ 3.80 @ 4.15 «60 ON bS6s +eee-@ 4.20 “canes -@. 3.25@ 3.50 9: 
Seattle San Svenciess Toronto Wie. Toronto ee 
Spring top patentf ...$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....28s 94@29s 
peécieawe $7.00@ 7.10 $6.10@ 6.30 Spring second patentf . ....@4.50 - @4.80 Ontaria 90% patentstt. oo $5.45 
peace 6.70@ 6.95 5.80@ 6.00 Spring first clearf...... ....@3.40 a 


-tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William paste. 198-ib jutes. ttSecond-hand jutes. §140-1Ib jutes. 
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Toledo: Demand good. Supplies so scant 
that allocation among buyers resorted to. 
Prices unchanged; soft winter wheat bran 
$39.20@40, mixed feed $38, flour midds. 
$39.20@ 39.50, std. $37.50@38.50, prices nomi- 
nal. 

Cincinnati; Demand rather good with 
plenty of good inquiries. However, the prices 
are too high and although offerings are 
tight, when produce is offered, buyers shy 
at the price. Bran $38.50@39, red dog not 
offered, gray shorts $42@42.50, brown $41.75. 

St. Louis: Bran $35.50@35.75, pure bran 
$35.75 @ 36.00, gray shorts $40.25@ 40.50, 
prown shorts $39.75@40, red dog $40.50. 

Buffalo: Demand for bran very week. 
Selling under ceiling prices is on a supply 


and demand basis. Standard middlings and 
red dog firm at ceiling prices. Trend un- 
settled. Supply light. Bran $39.50; std. 
midds. $39.50; flour midds. $39; second 
clear $40; red dog $38; heavy mixed feeds 
$39. 

New York: Poor; trend about steady; 
supply ample; bran $42.20, std. midds. 


$41.20@44.20, flour midds. $41. 20@ 42.50, red 
dog $41.20@42.50. 


Boston: Demand sluggish except for fair 
inquiry on middlings for nearby shipment, 
but none reported available either from 
east or west. Bran plentiful but demand 
limited. A small amount worked for 30- 
day shipment at a fair discount under im- 
mediate. Canadian sellers quiet. Domestic 
quotations lower for bran and unchanged 
for other millfeeds. Standard bran $44@ 
44.50, standard midds. $45.50@46, flour 
midds. $46.50@47, mixed feed $43.50, and 
red dog $42.50. 


Baltimore; Demand slow. Trend lower. 
Supply very light. Quotations; Standard 
bran $42.40@43.40, pure soft winter bran 
$42.65@43.65, standard middlings $43.50@ 
44.50, flour middlings $42@43, red dog $42@ 
43. 
Pittsburgh: 
supply adequate; 
dog $43. 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
easier; supply more liberal, Quotations: 
Bran std., $43.50@44; pure spring, $44@ 
44.50; hard winter, $44@44.50; soft winter 
nominal; midds, std, nominal; flour, $41.50@ 
42; red dog, $41.50@42 


Atlanta: Demand light; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; bran $44@45.50, gray shorts 
$46@47.50, std. midds, $46.75@48, rye midds. 
$39.15@39.75, red dog $48@50. 


Nashville; Demand slow as buyers feel 
prices too high; using government ground 
wheat, soybean meal, distiller’s and brew- 
er's grains as they are cheaper and are 
excellent feedstuffs. Prices on bran and 
shorts unchanged at $41@41.50; $42@42.50 
ton respectively. 


Demand brisk; trend steady; 
spring bran $41.75, red 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $32@32.50. 

Portland: Standard’ millrun, $32.50; bran, 
$33.50; shorts, $34.50; midds., $38 


San Francisco: Market steady with offer- 
ings very light. Demand slow account ma- 
terially lower barley prices. Kansas bran, 
$44.50@45: Utah-Idaho: red millrun, $37.50 
@38; blended $37.50@38; white $38@38.50; 
Oregon-Washington; red millrun, $37@37.50; 
standard $37.50@38; white $38@38.50; white 
bran, $38.50@39; middlings, $40@ 40.50; 
shorts, $39@39.50; Montana: bran and mill- 
run, $41@41.50; California: blended millrun 
$37.50@38; white $38@38.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $45.50, local midds, $42, 
local mill run $38. 

Ogden: Trade brisk, 
government ceiling prices, but indefinite as 
to exact values set for territory. Mills 
operating to capacity, millfeed supply and 
demand about equal. Quotations up 50c. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and mill- 
run $34, blended $34, white $34.50, midds. 
$40.50, carload lots, f.o.b., Ogden. Denver 
prices: red brand and millrun $39, blended 
$39, white $39.50, midds. $45.50 per ton. 
California prices: red brand and millrun 
$41, blended $41, white $41.50, midds. $47.50, 
carlots, f.o.b., Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
for San Francisco shipments 50c under Los 
Angeles, 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady. Demand 
fair. Bran not so much wanted but shorts 
and middlings selling readily. Export per- 
mits in good demand, although quantity al- 
lowed to go across the border limited by 
regulations. Prices unchanged. For domes- 
tic values deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 
ton from following. Quotations June 6: 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Demand good, supplies moving 
freely to eastern Canada. No indication that 
bran will be used in mixing grasshopper 
bait. Quotations, June 6: bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man, & Sask.; Alta., bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators $3 
extra. 


dealers selling on 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Quo- 
tations 25c bbl lower for week. Some im- 
provement noted in buying, but business 
hot up to millers’ expectations. Trade very 
hesitant about taking hold, evidently anti- 
cipating lower levels when new crop begins 
Moving. Directions still good. Pure white 
Tye flour $3.65@3.90 bbl, in 98-lb. cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3.45@3.70, 
Pure dark $2.85@3.30. 

Chicago: White patent $3.70@3.80, med- 
jum $3.50@3.60, dark $3.25@3.35. 


Cincinnati: Market very quiet; prices are 


easier; supplies ample; white $4@4.25, med- 
lum $3.75@4, dark $3.25@3.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.35@ 
jum dark rye, $5.35@5.50; 


5.50; med- 
Wisconsin pure 
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straight, $5.80@5.90; Wisconsin white pat- 
ent, $6.05@6.15. 

Philadelphia: Market weak and lower 
with demand slow; white patent, $4.40@ 
4.55. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend = un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $5@5.30, medium $4.80@5, dark $4@ 
4.25. 

Baltimore: Rye flour 10c bbl lower; No. 
2 rye steady; demand little changed; rye 
flour, dark to white, $4.20@4.90; No. 2 


rye, 90c@95c bu; rye stock in local eleva- 
tors decreased only 83 bus during the week, 
the stock now being 95,661 bus. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10-20c. 
and shipping instructions slow; 
flour $4.50 bbl, medium $4.30, 
rye meal $4.10. 

Buffalo: Demand 
weak; supply ample; 
$4.65; dark $4.15. 

New York: Buyers’ needs still fairly well 
covered and demand not active; pure white 
patents $4.35@4.60. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 


Sales 
pure white 
dark $3.80, 


slow; trend steady to 
white $4.85; medium 








Minneapolis: Prices again lower for week, 
but volume of new business still very limit- 
ed. Trade has been taking deliveries right 
along; unfilled contracts getting down to 
point where freer buying should develop 
soon. Still, very little interest evinced, and 
new bookings possible only at sacrifice of 
mill profits. Fancy No, 1 semolina $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard 
No. 1 $5.35@5.45, granular $5.25@5.35. 

In the week ended June 6, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 63.656 bbls 
durum products, against 63,793 in the pre- 
vious week, 

Philadelphia: Market weaker with offer- 
ings more liberal and prices lower. No. 
fancy, bulk, $6.55@6.75; No. 1 regular, 
$6.25@6.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; 
supply ample; No. 1 $6.45, bulk 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 100. Sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina $7.05, granular $6.60, No. 3 $6.40, fancy 
patent $7.05. 

Buffalo: Sales of durum products prac- 
tically at a standstill with trade continuing 
to work against contracts. Shipping direc- 
tions fair to good. Trend slow. Supply am- 
ple; on bulk basis, lake & rail, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: No. 1 $6.60; durum fancy patent 
$6.60; mac aroni flour $5.80; first clear $4.90; 
second clear $4.10; durum granular $6.20. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


trend lower; 








Toronto-Montreal: Usual seasonal dull- 
ness noted in cereal market. Sales at low 
point, Prices steady. Quotations, June 
6: rolled oats $3.25 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed 
cars, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand poor; sales small; 
stocks light. Quotations, June 6: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 


provinces; oatmeal, in 
over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 8 at $3.40 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz. 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz. packages, $2.35. 


98-lb sacks, 20% 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 5, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


























Semi-public ter- 
TRIBOES 6x00 119,099 200 348 1,803 
Private terminals 3 — 14 1 
- eee 119,101 200 362 1,805 
Vancouver-New 

Westminister 17,834 we 57 44 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOE: cuavuses 16,961 19 58 
CREPOREM ws cece 2,617 
WEED: sevscees 1,021 ° 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

.,.. Serres 158,740 200 348 1,907 
TO OOS cc ccaud 115,474 712 #1,034 1,011 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,468 33 130 50 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ke . are 18 es 5 2 

eee 6,486 33 135 51 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

ere ee 4,268 54 46 60 

ere 100 15 221 7 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Ce: Ge .ka ss 143 ae 15 
Petes - ccc ccsae 4,511 70 283 163 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1931-June 5, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..214,032 1,842 15,530 16,924 

All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


eer 2,765 ss 418 263 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-June 5, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..176,605 2,290 18,037 16,170 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 5,423 1 539 177 
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ANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED—FLOUR AND FEED PACKERS 
and feed mixers by Pacific Northwest mill. 
Both hand and machine sewing on jacket 














and open packers. Pay 87%c and 92%c 
per hour. State age, experience, and ref- 
erences. Address 5629, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

SUPERINTENDENT POSITION IN SOFT 
or hard wheat mill, 500 bbls or larger; 
employed; aggressive, experienced, no 
floater; 16 years last two employers; 
highest of recommendations. Address 
5589, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn, 














EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
following bakers and jobbers in middle 
Atlantic and southeastern states desires 
position with reliable flour mill; not sub- 
ject to draft. A-1 references. Address 
5604, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT, 
years’ experience in hard and soft wheat 
mills up to 3,000 bbls capacity, will con- 
sider assistant job in large mill; uniform 
quality products guaranteed; engineering 
millwright and executive ability; age 47. 
Address 5620, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


| MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—GOOD GOING, WELL IM- 
proved 60-bbl Barnard & Leas plansifter 
system flouring mill, 60-bbl corn meal 
mill, new commercial feed plant, modern 
eight-room residence and 12 acres choice 
land, 40 h.p. of never failing free elec- 
tric power goes with this mill; amply 
runs it 12 hours a day and six days a 
week at no power cost; this right is per- 











petual, supplied by big power company, 
and is worth at least $2,000 annually to 
any mill. Only flouring and corn meal 


mill in this and five adjoining counties; 
good roads, old established merchant and 
exchange business; normally plenty of 
local grain. Located in village of Cap- 
linger Mills, Mo., on the famous fishing 
stream—Big Sac River, in the Missouri 
Ozarks. Reason for selling, owner pre- 
paring for military service. Priced to 
sell—$25,000. Terms if desired. m @. 
Whinrey, Caplinger Mills, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


SPECIAL OFFERING—24-INCH BAUER 
ball-bearing attrition mill with two direct 
connected 20-h.p. Wagner motors, com- 
plete with starter; excellent condition; 
price $275; immediate delivery; just one 
of many items available for prompt ship- 
ment, including hundreds of rebuilt guar- 
anteed electric motors, all makes, types 
and sizes for mill and elevator service, at 
money-saving prices. Write us on your 
requirements. Rockford Electric Equip- 
ment Co., 716 South Wyman Street, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 























EQUIPMENT FOR EX- 
complete mills or a single 


WANTED—MILL 
port. We buy 


machine for spot cash. Market for all 
sizes. H. C, Davis Mill Machinery, Bon- 
ner Springs, Kansas. 





REPRINTS 


For the benefit of those who may desire 
reprints of editorial or other articles ap- 
pearing in THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER, the publishers will supply such 
reprints at actual cost, approximately as 
follows for articles occupying one page or 
less of space, ordered within six weeks of 
publication—for later orders a charge for 
resetting type will be added: $2.50 for the 
first 100; 50c for each additional 100 up 
to 1,000; $5.00 for each additional 1,000; 
minimum order $2.50. The paper used for 
reprints is similar to that used for inside 
pages of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
If better paper is desired, that similar to 
the cover of this publication can be had 
for 30c each hundred copies additional. 
Additional charges, at cost, will be made 
for articles exceeding one page in length, 
for reprints in pamphlet form, extra com- 
position, ete. Each extra color 75% addi- 


tional, 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Or any branch office, 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 


Kansas City and St. Louis on June 8, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 


long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


open on the 





JURMO ciccece 2,350 1,900 cces Te 400 
SOAP .ssctue 1,300 425 100 1,650 400 
Auguat ..... 1,190 800 ics 2 
September . 240 4,000 
OotOner .ce- sess sven use See 
November ...... 1,200 esau 500 

Total ..-4,990 4,325 100 16,375 800 

*Del. in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 

Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

Week ending— 





— —— 
May 23 May 30 June 6 
Five mills ....... 17,017 33,529 *15,373 


*Three mills. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending June 6, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 134 212 36 38 1,020 2,310 
Duluth .scess 31 51 122 1 436 431 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 6 in tons, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts --Shipments- 
1 


1942 1941 942 1941 
Minneapolis ... Tr 8,675 7,850 
Kansas City .. 1, 97 5 1,875 6,325 4,750 
Philadelphia ... 580 400 Tr reee 
Milwaukee .... ....- 40 3,160 3,420 


GRAIN AND FEED CONVENTIONS 


June 18-19.—Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed 
Dealers Association, convention at Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary- 


treasurer, W. W. Cummings, 30 East Broad 


Street, Columbus. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Fiour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S.A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











GROWN 
MILLS 


sseeaeaiananael 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.’”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 









elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat secti of 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers” 
OCuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA ®ARISTOS 


*HECKERS 
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INDIANA GRAIN MEN 
PLAN JUNE MEETING 


Government Regulations, Storage, Embargo 
Problems to Receive Attention— 
Purdue Campus Site 


* West La Fayerte, Inv.—All-important 
problems of government price and trans- 
portation regulations, the grain storage 
situation and embargoes will be among 
those receiving attention at the midsum- 
mer meeting of the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Association to be held on the campus 
of Purdue University here June 28-29. 

On hand from Washington will be 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, to discuss grain and 
feed problems, and J. E. Wells, Jr., 
special assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to talk about the grain 
storage situation. 

E. P. MacNicol, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association, Chicago, IIl., will 
outline the maximum price regulations 
affecting the grain and feed trades. Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation Regula- 
tions Nos. 5 and 6 will be explained by 
B. M. Angell, advisory committeeman, 
ODT, Indiana area, Indianapolis. 

Of greatest interest, also, will be the 
discussion of grain embargoes and mini- 
mum weights, to be given by Freeman 
Bradford, traffic manager of the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Board of Trade. The out- 
look for the Indiana wheat crop will be 
presented by Miner M. Justin, state agri- 
cultural statistician, West La Fayette. 

Booked on the entertainment program 
are the golf tournament for men at the 
West La Fayette Country Club, an in- 
formal talk on current events by a fac- 
ulty member of Purdue University, and 
card games on June 28, and a campus 
tour on June 29. Registration does not 
begin until June 29. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 
PLAN NUTRITION SESSION 


New York, N. Y.—A large attendance 
of representatives of the feed industry 
from this section is anticipated at the an- 
nual convention of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, Inc., scheduled 
for June 12-13 at the Arlington Hotel, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Current topics dealing with nutrition 
and wartime restrictions and regulations 
will be thoroughly aired by well-known 
authorities presented on the program, 
with a question and answer session de- 
voted exclusively to nutritional prob- 
lems expected to prove the highlight of 
the two-day meeting. 

The board of specialists who will ap- 
pear at this session will include Professor 
H. C. Knandel, head of the poultry de- 
partment, Penn State University; Profes- 
sor F. B. Morrison, animal husbandry 
department, Cornell University; Profes- 
sor Raymond D. Parkhurst, poultry spe- 
cialist, Massachusetts State College of 
Agriculture, and Professor E. J. Perry, 
dairy specialist, New Jersey College of 
Agriculture. 

N. J. Cladakis, New York milk mar- 
ket administrator, and John K. West- 
berg, chief of the feed division, OPA, 
Washington, D. C., will address the con- 
vention on the opening day. 

Colonel Jim Healy will be featured 
speaker at the banquet on the evening of 
June 12, and. Wallace G. Strathern will 
discuss merchandising at one of the 
sessions. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
iT) ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 

ar ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





J 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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(()NSOLIDSTED FLOUR MILLS (() 


- IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS"™ re) = LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 





oe GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 














FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” Rye FLours—Whuirte, Mepium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING CoO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


wrgna Pres tR! 
: 2: eens tees 








For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 











Minnesota Girt Frour .. . . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


























For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your er GREAM CAKE F LOUR 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
Cuicaco & ILLiInois MipLanp Raitway Co. TOLEDO, OHIO 
E. IRBER, Agent, Vv. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ‘< 
ee tn era erin Cre” suas Coen Ring compen 
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of 
CANADA'S LARGEST’ FLOUR SEU FERS 
Head | Cable 
Office— | Address— 
Toronto, \ “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 

















TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








From the Wheatfields 
oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
| of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


ls and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


ffices;: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: 


hy Relelencr | Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition « 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 

















Wheat 


High Test 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


a * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 








Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








Mit at SASKATOON, SaskK., CANADA 


aan iall 


Sates OFFICE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“ForTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 

















eo | 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and M ing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” | 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 5 patting: Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HAS SINGS’ CABLE. CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















~=<="=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Ss Ff 
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COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 

: A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited . | N\ 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC Z is 

, GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
C ery” ond Ws ner Whe cat Flos Flow / 
Bs tone — “ST. MARY'S. | GHTARID, CAMABA JUMES hichardson £ SONS 
C Merchants Shi d Export 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. an ae ee 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” : \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER (ke 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH"” Say =e 






CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON a By ee TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY caret wO™ STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED | ts 
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Uniform Storage 











(Continued from page 30.) 
surance, etc., except as provided in sec- 
tion 12 hereof, shall apply beginning on 
the 1942 annual renewal date as to all 
grain in store on that date, except that 
the additional month’s payment for con- 
ditioning, insurance and other charges 
provided for in this supplement shall not 
apply as to grain which has been in store 
in the warehouse for a number of months 
equal to or in excess of the number of 
months for which conditioning, insurance 
and other charges are paid as provided 
in the schedule of rates in effect prior 
to this supplement. Conditioning, insur- 
ance and other charges which have been 
earned as of the 1942 annual renewal 
date of the agreement shall be paid at 
schedule of rates prior to this supple- 
ment, and such charges earned subse- 
quent to the 1942 annual renewal date 
of the agreement shall be paid at the 
chedule of rates indicated in this sup- 
plement. All of the provisions of the 
igreement, as amended, pertaining to 
substitution, shall apply as to all grain 
which is in store on the 1942 annual re- 
newal date or which is placed in store 
subsequent to that date. 

11. At the option of the agency hold- 
ing the grain, a semiannual payment 
of warehouse charges equal to 4c bu for 
rach bushel of grain which has been in 
store for at least six montus after the 
innual renewal date of the agreement, 
shall be made in connection with all pool- 
ed or owned grain as soon as practical. 
All other charges will be paid as soon 
as practical after the annual renewal 
date of the agreement. 

12. Warehouse-stored loan grain of the 
1941 and subsequent crops, to which the 
corporation acquires title prior to the 
first annual renewal date of the agree- 
ment after such grain was deposited in 
the warehouse, shall be 
grain in the possession of, but not owned 
by, the secretary or any agency or lend- 
ing agency for the purpose of computing 
warehouse charges until the next annual 
renewal date of the agreement or the 
date on which such grain is loaded out 


considered as 


or sold, whichever is earlier, except when 
substitution is made under the provisions 
of section 26 of the agreement or sec- 
tion 5 above. Regardless of the number 
of substitutions which may be made for 
any lot of ware-house-stored grain prior 
to the next annual renewal date, the 
period for computing charges with re- 
spect to grain so substituted shall termi- 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


nate at the same time as if no substitu- 
tion had been made. 

13. All warehousemen are hereby ad- 
vised that unless this supplement is ac- 
cepted by the warehouseman prior to 30 
days prior to the next annual renewal 
date, the undersigned elects to terminate 
the agreement. 


Secretary of Agriculture 
¥ ¥ 

In consideration of the increased rates 
set forth above, the undersigned ware- 
houseman hereby accepts the interpreta- 
tions of the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement set forth above, and agrees 
to comply with the agreement as so in- 
terpreted. 


( Warehouseman) 





Uncle Sam 

















(Continued from page 23.) 
made during the last weeks of Decem- 
ber. 

This matter of the price paid by the 
Grain Corporation for export flour was 
a sore point throughout the trade. The 
that 
business was to buy as much flour as 


Grain Corporation contended its 
cheaply as possible, arguing that if mil- 
lers chose to offer at less than the “fair” 
price, it could not be expected to refuse 
to purchase on their own basis. Enough 
such offers were received to keep the 
average price very low, and thus many 
millers found themselves virtually ex- 
cluded from participating in the export 
business except at a material loss. 

The close of hostilities led to rapid 
and immensely important developments. 
As early as Nov. 4, when it was an- 
nounced that wheat could thereafter be 
sold as feed, signs of the coming change 
in regulations were apparent. On Nov. 
11 it was announced that the Food Ad- 
ministration would continue in opera- 
tion at least until the final signing of 
the peace treaties. On Novy. 19 the sub- 
stitute rules were canceled outright, as 
also the rule regarding minimum flour 
extraction. At the same time, permis- 
sible stocks were increased to 90 days’ 
supply, and the time of shipment was 
extended to 60 days. 

On Nov. 23 it was announced that the 
Grain Corporation would buy the recog- 
nized flour substitutes, according to a 
definite schedule of prices, although all 
stocks of 
were urged to dispose of them locally 


holders of these substitutes 


wherever possible. The rule prohibiting 
combination sales was repealed Dec. 9. 

Finally, on Dec. 20, the following an- 
nouncement definitely put an end to the 
wartime schedule: 

“All Food Administration flour regu- 
lations, including fair price schedules, 
are hereby canceled, effective immedi- 
ately. This does not cancel any general 
Food Administration regulations which 
may be still effective; neither is the hand- 
ling of exports changed. The mills are 
still required to have licenses in order 
to operate. Reports as now being fur- 
nished by mills are to be continued.” 


: = 


Eprror’s Nore:—But the show was not 


over. The great unscrambling act re- 
mained, That story will constitute the 
next and final chapter of these reminis- 
cences of World War I 


culled from the files of Tue Norruwesrt- 


food control, 


ERN Musee of a quarter century ago. 


+ 
wn 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


BB mt dl dd an dh ds dh en hs hn nh ll ln ln in ll nl nn hn lm ln nm 


~~. 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


POO CCC CCC CCC CCCCCVCCVCGCVGOCVTTTTwT 


PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PP PP 
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PPPPPPP PPP PPP PIP PP 





Qaevry 








CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators EXPORTERS 
Standard th 1d f 
sual avian Giash, need aoa COATSWORTH & COOPER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED TORONTO CANADA 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Cable Address: ‘‘CoaTsPER” 




















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


oN 'PEG «© VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















WISCONSIN RYE F'LOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes'‘the'Best*‘Rye‘Flour’’ 














ARCHER- DANIELS 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Bens. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


AND CompANy” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - a ~ -— 

i ew York Nasi e Goine Rapids 
Chicago Cotumbes —Bleage™ Ee sora 
St. Louis Gateanh yo City Continental Export Galveston 

- Low veston Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Sealiee Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PRACTICAL 


One of the partners in a retail coal 
business got religion. After about six 
months he said to his partner, ““When are 
you going to get religion?” 

“Don’t think I will,” his partner said. 
“If I get it, who’s going to weigh the 
coal?” 


JUST LIKE THAT 


Wife (angrily to drunken husband)— 
I suppose you expect me to believe that 
you came straight home from the office. 

He—Sure I did (hic); I just came 
home like the crow flies. 

She—So I see. Stopping frequently 
for a little corn. 

¥v ¥ 
PRESENT EMERGENCY 


Housewife—What! Half a dollar for 
a little fish like that! It’s too much. 

Dealer—You can’t expect to get big 
fish any more. All the fish have been 
scared out of their natural growth by 
the marauding submarines. 


¥Y ¥ 
NOT HIDDEN TALENT 


“With feet like yours you 
get a job with the government.” 


should 


“What doing?” 

“Stomping out forest fires.” 

¥v ¥ 
MY MISTAKE! 

Male Straphanger—Madam, you are 
standing on my foot. 

Female Ditto—I beg your pardon. I 
thought it belonged to the man sitting 
down. 

“This is a remarkable suit of clothes 
I’m wearing,” a man said to his friend. 
“The wool was grown in Australia, the 
cloth was made in Scotland, the thread 
was made in New England, the suit was 
tailored in Rochester, and I bought it 
in Louisville. Isn’t it interesting how 
so many people can make a living out of 


‘ something I haven’t even paid for?” 


¥ ¥ 

The folks downstairs were talking and 
they got around to the subject of re- 
ligion. Someone said, very reverently, 
“There’s someone above who knows ev- 
erything.” 

“Yes,” chimed in the hostess, “that’s 
my husband; he’ll be down in a minute.” 
¥v ¥ 
HE WAS CAREFUL 
Joe—My roommate fell downstairs 

last night with two pints of gin. 
Moe—Did he spill any? 
Joe—No, he kept his mouth closed. 
¥ ¥ 
DOESN'T PAY 
“I know a fellow who got into trouble 
being frank and earnest.” 
“Yeah?” 
“Yeah! Frank in New York and 
Earnest in Brooklyn.” 
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Do You Know that 





offer IO Kinds and 

aa 6Granulations of 
1WHOLE WHEAT 

FLOURS? 


¢ 
THERE’S ONE FOR 
YOUR NEEDS... 





“Made Good" Since 1855 


‘COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Weare aware ready 7 fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qoeratine: Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











FOR QUALITY. FLAV 


OR AND ECONOMY 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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- REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''Grains,"' Glasgow 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEeacu,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTRY,”’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 

Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





PER COPY, $12.50 





FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 'MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


sie} 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DirpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MinneEaPouis, MINN., U.S. A. 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,”’ Dundee 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘*CoGLasz” 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: ‘‘GLADIATOR” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JoHNNY” 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ba of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$1.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crates 








410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPH! 


SPECIALIZED 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City. Mo 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOS 


FLOUR SERVIC 


E 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 22 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... ‘ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....ccccccccccesececeves 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla..........- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 33 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, MO, ..ccerecceceeseerssesssees 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y..cccccccscccvccesccese 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, 
Ames Harris ‘Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 24a 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 46 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 


40 


City, Kansas ....+-++eeees eocccece 46 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 22 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 36 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 47 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 22a 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 41 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 47 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
LOUIS, CCC. ceceeeeeecesececeseneeeees 19a 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 36 


Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 31 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y¥...+-++++++ 46 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 22 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills CO.....eeeeeeeeeee 

Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 40 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 47 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 47 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, a 
KONBAS .cccccccccccccvccesccccccsess 36 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 46 
“% Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, c 
C Scotland ....eeceeeecevees coves 47 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FORTS ccccccccccccesevccsecece ecw 44 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., ‘Winni- i 
peg, VANCOUVEr ...-eeeeeeeeeeererere 45 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 31 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 41 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .......++ oo &% 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Giaagew. 47 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 40 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, il.. 22a 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 24a 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. Cc; Portland, Oregon.......-- 2 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 24a 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 36 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 41 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ....--++eeeeee> 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 36 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.....-+055 3i 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., New York, 
ME, wks e We ht eee esata? S9eeReNe Tad s 25a 
Coatsworth & _ Toronto, Can.. 45 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, ye Mew York. «cscs 47 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 
Oregon ...cccccccccccrecscesceeeseees 40 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 


GEER, coccccecceccvccperctecccscceccce 5 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
i arr err errr er re Ty ee te ee 17a 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 3 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 46 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
KANSAS .cccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 41 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 46 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & OCo., London, 
BOMNgland .ccccccccccccccccccccscecece 47 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOCAN .nccccccccccccscccccsscscvses 47 


Crawford & Law, Glasgow, "Scotland. 47 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 41 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 40 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
GREG, BEG. cccccctasenscescecesescccege 27 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 2la 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 33 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 47 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 8a 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........... 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TOMN., ccccccccvccssccvcevssevecccsece 31 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 44 


Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, ¥. 
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“A" series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... l3a 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 40 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MimM, .ccccccccccccccccccccaccece 41 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 20a 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 31 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Pawl, Mim. ccccccccccccesssccces 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 23 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccscccesecvecseseveces 22a 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 22 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 47 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ....cccccccccccccccces 40 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 36 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y...... - 36 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
De, GOROTe, H. Gs ccceccoveces eccee SO 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 33 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 40 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway. . 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccccccccccces evccecces 4 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Taland Olty, N. Yeccccccccesccccccccce 39 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J...cccccces 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
twee Se AOE 440094) 640240500 00% 2a, 27a 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
PORE, GOA ccocsccccecessnce eoccsccee 42 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 25a 
\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
oe eee eee 3) 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 46 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 47 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
GMs. Wh. 905700060048. 20eee Ken snesas l4a 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 16 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 22 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. cececccsecccccccvccsscesscccvece 22 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham, The, New York, N. Y.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
< | SCUPTPCETRTCRTE LTT CErrrrrTT rir crn i4 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York..... 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... I6a 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
ere Tre eT Te rT Tere 47 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 47 
Hardesty Milling,Co., Dover, Ohio...... 10 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
ME 4.06900 0606406046606 NOK dab 60 b4 5 47 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Se GN, “acts encnsdane65e-0060 46 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 28a 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. l2a 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.>. 33 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 31 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 24a 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 23a 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 46 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 22 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., Huntington, Ind., Toronto..... 7a 
I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis. 7 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.. 25a 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
PTOEECETELELEeeeeE ee rere ree re eee Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BER, ceccrvccccocesecccceevescccuesecs Ss 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Amtioe), Witiesccccccevesec 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 22 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 37 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 47 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Lll..... 47 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
wae City, Mo. ..ccccccccccccccccsccccce 24a 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 47 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 4 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 23a 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 40 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
TEBMBRR ccccccccacevesseccesscsececes 33 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
BRO. cccvcccccvcepeccseescesecccoseces 24a 
Kimpton, w:. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
RUMATONR co cccvcscesocccessccceccsece 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
OUR, TEUMR. ecco cccccccecrcesccccccees 22 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BRR, 60 56 cet sb eee decssccstccsetéeses 31 


King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd.. Winninpez. Man...... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Oe Ar Tree er rer rrr a 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
SA MG, Sen -55 Sa VGbe bE reas kee se 
Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
a Sa ae a Pe een 
Laboratory Construction Co., Inc., Kan- 
Ce Ts Er 6 4S 604s 4 ac Asta sb oodseeee 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.......... 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


De One dv-00ebS6Vh0¥500 60 Een 40s bee5e es 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 

EL sikerccue Gbnekbsestawbeceees 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

TE, FOGM. 6 6040506 Corea sdrccesecesecs 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway........ssseeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

BND 6.0:46-050-440-09005544050600 80068 


M McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
ORGIES on ckce een eetacnesscesess 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., peaeateye 
Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, IIl......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
ins Ms 08 eR eRhe eb hs0dns 006 66060000 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 


Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 

MRMEES cicccceresesvccvevcesececeses 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 

PE, DN 026s 6s eeeenceabeenaes 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 

OS Ge, POs 6 60:6:0:0:0-000009:0544850860 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 

SUNN. 0:h04.5:0:6'60:0468404N60seIR OO RERRAE 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 

CHGED 6.6.0 000 06:6 0:4:0.0000006084008 060% 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

CHOY, BRO, wc cere varceseccevcsessceses 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
| | * Perrerrrrrrerrerrrrtr; Tritt 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
errr rrr ree 
N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
p a WHO, BE. Do cccccvesesvcessccecece 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 


ha, Neb. 


Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

PO 6.5.45 6090.4: 05 46 oN S64 RO 0 004060510 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
EE 6-6'5'4-05:0-0 5:0'956-000 600 Geek eaeksae 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., 
| PTET TV CRL TELL TREE Per rT Tree 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ORG, CONS 6 6.6:6:5:60di0e 600:068:860.000500% 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., BEIMBORPCNS, BEIRB. 2c cc cccscccccs 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ..........6: Cover 
( Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR], QUO. .cecccccvvccccccesssecs 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul 
BEIM. ccc cdccccssecccctacescacepecees 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka 
eee Te Tee ree eee 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Bs a 6060 0 00800405 68 00656 448R 048 S88 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N, Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark....csccere- 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Wee. Bc 4 TO, GE es ke ewes kiecar 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 

_ , MERC EEEOO IT PELEPeLeTeTTErTTTe 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
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Quaker Oats Company, St. 
Mo. 


Joseph, 


Red coeae Milling Co., 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
TH, WHORL. oc.000 es denscndincccses 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
MIPOR, TEAM. cccscecccsccccecccceces 14 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... Il, 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Gn, ook a ak 12 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 3] 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
MD 6 6 8 bb p55 se descr ense sec 2la 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 6 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 31 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
a. Ee eae 17 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 
ML Sid sucka baeGs seed bode ee Seuss 22 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas..... 6 
S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
BERR, coc cccccocseccesscccenesces 7 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
MD. 60b565.40 00604) 9035-40 hdd a NAS Se eRe 2la 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
PEUUEEE, GRE sé ccccadcevecccosese 13 
Sanouy Bille, Bt. Lewin, Melis .cccccccses 22 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Bat... 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W., 
Be ee eee 
Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind.. ‘4 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 4 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill... 25a 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 2 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
nd WENT CCT ee Cee ee een 6 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... ; 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
ee Se 0 08608-6004 Osbc6acucececs 27 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
ey MI IS od nacacéeedesewea 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 1 
Spindler, L. G., New York.............. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 3 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 4! 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 47 


Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 4 
Strisik, S. R., Co., i 
Swift & Co., 


York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 4 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 473 


Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 

Te. Be. Ob cerececccseceteqwenveeceeceee lUa 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Ay City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 

BEE 65 6:6 F040 5'0:0.55:6:4645:09:056 04 FS 8 CERO 24a 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., anG@ OChicage, Tl... cccscccscs 23 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
BOO, 9. 0:0:6.0 666606 5445049'04 045.00 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. 37 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
ee ee ree 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
Gm TOGIUER, FEMME. 6000 ecccescsccsece i 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIll..... it) 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
CO Ws 00:06:95. 05:54515:05500000 60600 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


W Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
EMD a's 5.636064 39500600 084000 0000088 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
ey Serer rrer cor eter ee Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 4 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
BEM, BENG, coccccccccosvencccesecsee 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 


UM, TE ov cic bosesisersevesdescesees 24a 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 4. 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 4 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. ( 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 


Ltd., 


BARONS GE, GOO. cc cccccccnsccveveess 24a 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 

OOP, BND 66 60006 ed eres conse vesecs 31 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 3t 
Williams Bros, Co., Kent, Ohio......... 37 


Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York. 

i ‘Se 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 22 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 31! 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 


cago, 


CURUMOND ow ccc cece esccces 234 








Flour and baked goods have always been recognized as 
essential to proper nutrition. Now, the plus value of 
Enrichment with thiamin, niacin and iron is giving new 
impetus to their place in a balanced, health building diet. 
Wartime demands for a stronger nation have brought gen- 
eral acceptance to the Enrichment program. 


Responsibility has been placed on the milling industry 
by the selection of flour and baked goods as the medium 
to carry vitamins and minerals. Even though many diets 
are deficient in these important nutrients, the authorities 
have opposed their addition to any foods other than flour 
and baked goods. 


Re-emphasis of the vital place of wheat flour in a health- 
ful, balanced diet is both a challenge and an opportunity 
to you as a miller. A prominent authority on nutrition re- 
cently went on record with the statement “Everybody who 
has not changed from plain white flour to enriched white 
flour should do so at once as a patriotic duty.” 


“N-RICHMENT-A” makes it easy for you to capitalize 
on this opportunity, and to enlarge the public acknowledg- 


ment of the vital and essential nature of your industry. 
NA-77E 


3% 














AHIGHMENT-A 


“N-RICHMENT-A”...is a 
finely powdered concen- 
trate. When used for flour 
enrichment according to 
directions it brings flour so 
treated to the recom- 
mended nutritive stand- 
ards; containing per pound, 
more than 1.66 mg. Thia- 
min (Vitamin B;), 6.00 mg. 
Nicotinic Acid, 6.00 mg. 


Iron. 


For the full story about this 
economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write 
for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 
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\obody's Home 


to baked goods that taste flat, prod- 

ucts that lack “appetite appeal”. But 

home for supper every night go prod- 

ucts made with home-type formulas 
.. and GENERAL Mitts Fiours! 


General Mills flours, plus other high 
quality materials and modern equip- 
ment, combined with your profes- 
sional baking skill is the formula for 
baked foods that will always be wel- 
come in your customer's homes. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











